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THE CHURCH. 


By RoBertT SENCOURT. 


ITH her foundations on the 

holy hills of the Eternal City, 
and built up, as a corner stone, on 
the rock of the faith of Peter, with 
his Lord as her light, her salvation, 
her defender, and confident in the 
doctrine and the governance of His 
Vicar with whom she is so mani- 
festly one, the Holy Roman Church 
rises above the institutions of men 
nobly eminent in marks by which 
none can rival her. 

Who has not felt something of the 
dramatic romance of her life as he 
has looked at one of those arresting 
signs by which she proves herself to 
those that have eyes to see, or ears 
to hear? The sweet old charities of 
the Catholic countries, their unself- 
conscious simple faith, the open 
churches, the daily offices, the de- 
vout at prayer, the religious orders 
in their ancient habits, uniting the 
life of other ages with those who 
live on earth to-day, the shrines in 
the streets, the pictures, the statues, 
the towering Cross, the magnificent 
buildings consecrated to well-doing 
or to worship, the burning candles, 
the rich strange perfume which as- 
cends with her adorations and lin- 


gers within the storied windows, the 
genius of music and ritual, the pas- 
sionate fervor of prayer, the conse- 
crated lives of monks and nuns, the 
hold over matter-of-fact and even 
worldly people, the mystery and the 
peace, the worship of Jesus in the 
Sacrament, the hymns to Mary, the 
beads and the Crucifix, the punctili- 
ous marking of Friday, the cheerful 
Sunday, the healing of the sick, the 
feeding of the hungry, the care of or- 
phans, the consolation of the sor- 
rowing, the preaching of the Gospel 
to the poor:—these, and with all 
these the burden of scorn and slan- 
der and attack by respectable and 
moral people: who that lives, and 
looks around him, does not know all 
these, and know them all as part of 
the life of the Catholic Church? 
Everywhere it is spoken against: 
everywhere those, whether capital- 
ists, professional men, or laborers 
that thank God that they are not, 
like other men, sinful, adulterous, 
or dishonest, seek to kill it: every 
where they persecute it, torture it, 
humiliate it. And yet, everywhere, 
setting aloft the figure of the Cruci- 
fied, it draws men around it: it in- 
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creases and triumphs; everywhere 
men sit down in its shadow with 
great delight, and its fruit is sweet 
to their taste; it brings them to the 
banqueting house and its banner 
over them is love. 


ONE AND UNIVERSAL. 


Everywhere: always: and among 
all types of mankind, that Church is 
recognized by practical people as a 
reality. Among the bonzes of Ja- 
pan, beneath the palm groves of the 
Philippines, in vigorous modern 
cities like Sydney and Chicago, deep 
in the depths of the Bohemian for- 
est, down the course of the Danube, 
far away on the wings of the morn- 
ing in the uttermost parts of the 
world that Church is living the same 
life, worshiping the same God in the 
same tongue, realizing the same 
ideals, experiencing the same disap- 
pointments: fighting the good fight, 
and winning the same victories, al- 
ways and immediately unmistak- 
able. 

Its unity is as obvious as its uni- 
versality. It is in numbers, in 
wealth, in power the most remark- 
able institution, the largest society 
that the world shows, or has ever 
shown to have a hold over human 
nature. Unified and universal, it 
exercises its power over men. It is 
harassed, yet not enfeebled: it is 
straitened, but it is not constrained: 
it is abandoned at one moment; at 
the next, however, old and new 
members are rallying to its stand- 
ard. At the present time it is draw- 
ing beneath that shadow of the Cru- 
cified greater and greater numbers 
in England and America. Not a 
year passes but fifty thousand con- 
verts from other religions come to 
her in the United States alone. In 
Massachusetts, in a population of 
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4,144,205, there are 1,638,669 Cath- 
olics; in Connecticut the Catholics 
are 601,984 in a total of 1,531,255; 
in England, the numbers amount 
also to many thousands and include 
such prominent writers as Chester- 
ton, Compton Mackenzie, and Shane 
Leslie; such an artist as Glyn Phil- 
pot; the sons of at least four Angli- 
can Bishops, and leaders among re- 
ligious women like Mrs. Romanes, 
Mrs. Sanderson Furniss, and Mrs. 
Warre Cornish. The figures are re- 
markable: in England 60 years ago 
there were 958 priests, there are now 
over 4,500: there are now in Great 
Britain 347 Catholic monasteries 
and 905 Catholic convents. Far 
greater numbers swell the Church 
from the cradle, seldom indeed with- 
out a meaning to a Catholic home. 
It would be difficult to imagine 
any part of the world as a greater 
contrast to New England than Cey- 
lon: yet Ceylon is almost as great 
a field of Catholic triumphs as New 
England in the rapidity with which 
the population is becoming Catholic. 
What the Irish have done to spread 
their religion in America is not like- 
ly to be forgotten: but few realize 
that the Poles have carried the same 
religion over the steppes of Russia, 
and wherever it is found, it is found 
attracting converts. It proclaims 
anew that by practical people it can- 
not be disregarded. And yet it is 
disregarded. It is treated still by 
vast numbers, some of whom are 
even among its own members, as a 
worn-out fable, or as a vast mystery, 
or as a sinister expression of the 
power of cunning men over the 
weakness of simple ones. A glance 
to-day at its capital, or its central or- 
ganization in the Vatican, shows 
clearly enough that it is neither sin- 
ister nor feeble. It lives there in- 
spiring, and inspired by, the most 
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majestic of the works of man. From 
the Holy City, and the Holy Father, 
what then is the power that the 
Holy Church throughout the world 
acknowledges and which directs her 
paths? 


Hoty. 


The old and the new worlds alike 
are rich with examples of the 
Church’s expression of herself. And 
of all countries, that is richest which 
is most closely in touch with her 
central organization. Not only in 
Rome, but through the length and 
breadth of Italy, pictures and 
churches alike mirror her influence 
upon human life. The Venetians, 
on the lustrous gold of the Basilica 
they built above the tomb of St. 
Mark the Evangelist, worked with 
mosaics the figures of God and His 
saints; and beneath those oriental 
cupolas, they set forth His glory 
with a generous and yet restrained 
profusion. Some centuries later the 
genius of Titian painted in two mas- 
terpieces two central scenes from 
the life of the holiest of women: in 
the first, she is being presented as 
a child in the Temple, in the second 
she is being assumed into heaven. 
In both these pictures, the genius of 
composition, and the splendor of life 
in which Europe delighted in the 
sixteenth century, is displayed with 
the generosity of rich Venice: but, 
who is the central figure of these in- 
comparable works of art? the figure 
of a Hebrew woman, and why is she 
the central figure? Why do the blue 
mountains bow towards her, and the 
clouds uphold her? Why are pas- 
sionate eyes fixed upon her with 
rapt devotion? An angel gives the 
answer: because the power of the 
Most High has overshadowed her, 
and poured with power His Spirit 
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upon her, because she is full of 
grace, because in her intimacy with 
the Holiest, she is unapproached and 
unapproachable. 

Preoccupation with God, and rev- 
erent interest in His saints are no 
more the marks of Venetian life 
than they are of any other Cath- 
olic town which gives its finest 
buildings to His honor. Near the 
mouth of the Arno, the white mar- 
bles of the sacred buildings of Pisa 
rise on the green lawns: a delightful 
group; on the one side the Campo 
Santo, with its frescoes and its 
Gothic carvings: at the end the cir- 
cular Baptistery: opposite that the 
facade of the Cathedral, and beyond 
its apse, the leaning tower for the 
bells which summon men to prayer. 
It is again in its charm and beauty 
a witness of the way the Catholics 
of Pisa thought it best to give the 
best of themselves to God. Fifty 
miles over the Tuscan hills in the 
little Church of San Pietro Ovile 
at Siena, Simone Martini has left in 
his picture of the Annunciation, and 
the eager pose of the gorgeous Angel 
an expression of the spirit with 
which his age regarded the holiness 
of Mary. Across the Apennines at - 
Ravenna is the tomb of Dante, an 
earlier Catholic and still Italy’s fa- 
vorite poet: and what is his great 
work? a Divine Comedy, a medieval 
miracle of song which traces the 
post mortal fate of man till he comes 
to the summit of bliss in Mary 
throned in heaven gazing into the 
rainbow brightness where God in 
Trinal Unity is His essential Self. 

Far to the North a brilliant suc- 
cession of painters were leaving for 
two centuries an index of the stamp 
of Catholicism upon the Nether- 
lands. The glowing ardor of Mary 
and Joseph, painted by Van Dyck in 
the Old Gallery at Munich, as they 
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look down at the Holy Babe is a 
Northern expression of the religion 
which inspired the different temper- 
aments of Simone Martini and Ti- 
tian. The scenes from the life of St. 
Ursula in the hospital at Bruges 
trace the life of one of God’s mes- 
sengers and martyrs who brought 
Catholicism to the Rhine. In the 
great masterpiece of the Van Eyck’s 
at Ghent, the figures of the painters 
themselves and great groups of their 
contemporaries, as well as saints 
and angels are turning all to the 
Adoration of the Lamb of God upon 
the central Altar. And what is the 
meaning of those great Cathedrals 
at Rouen and at Liibeck, at Toledo 
and Durham, at Burgos and at Edin- 
burgh which expressed the Middle 
Ages and the rise of the Anglo- 
Saxon in Gothic architecture? With 
a wild grandeur learned from the 
cloud and the storm and the forest, 
those Catholic builders set up a 
house for God in lines that pierce 
and soar above the masses which 
bear downward with all the stress 
that they laid on their buttresses 
and arches, and which remind us of 
the struggles of the different bodies 
of their civic life (struggles which 
found another outlet in the Cru- 
sades) in those days before democ- 
racy hada name. But their lines all 
point upwards: they all express as- 
piration: the arrow pointed towards 
the sky; the highest roof was the 
roof of a Church; and the walls and 
windows were colored by individual 
interpretations of episodes which 
treated of the ways of God with 
men. 

These are each an index and an 
explanation of the Church for which 
they were built. Undeniably she is 
able to inflame men with an enthusi- 
asm for God and His saints. One 
day within His courts, she cries, is 
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better than a thousand: His honor 
and glory are the object of life and, 
sure of His protecting favor, she sets 
up His standard in the world. The 
Lord is her light and her salvation, 
whom then shall she fear? If 
armies should stand against her, her 
heart is not troubled; if battle rises 
about her, in Him will she hope. 
For He sets her up upon a rock of 
stone, and hides her in the secret 
places of His dwelling: and as for 
those that love her best, their 
thought is all of Him. “One thing 
have I sought of the Lord,” they say, 
“and this I will require, that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life, that I may see 
the beauty of the Lord, and visit His 
temple.” The Holy Catholic Church 
is all God’s Holy City. Her whole 
life is a sacred song, repeating with 
an endless freshness and elabora- 
tion, her glad confession that: Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord God of Hosts. 


APOSTOLIC. 


He Whose is the Life which is the 
Light of men came down and dwelt 
among them. The fact of Rome, the 
principle of the Papacy, the Faith in 
the Son of Man Whose delight is to 
be among the sons of men, is the 
corner stone on which this Holy, 
Unified, Universal Church grows in 
the world to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of her Lord. 
She is the heiress and the imitation 
of Him because in all things she is 
the heiress and the imitation of the 
Apostles who received His Holy 
Spirit. 

Their task is hers, and she copes 
with it by the same means with 
which they coped with it. She goes 
out into all the world, preaching the 
Gospel to every creature and baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father 
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and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Their very words are ever 
on her lips. Their martyrdoms are 
repeated with constant iteration 
throughout her history. Their 
spirit is still hers: and in all things 
her servants display themselves to- 
day as the ministers of God in much 
patience, in tribulation, in need, in 
anguish, in scourgings, in prisons, 
among political disorders, in toils, 
in watchings, in fastings, in chas- 
tity, in knowledge, in gentleness, in 
the Holy Spirit, in charity un- 
feigned, in the word of truth, in the 
power of God: by the armor of jus- 
tice on the right hand and on the 
left, through glory and through 
meanness, through evil report and 
good report: as seducers though 
truth-tellers, like those who are un- 
recognized yet they are recognized, 
as dying and behold they live, as 
chastened yet not killed, as sorrow- 
ful yet always rejoicing, as poor yet 
making many rich, as having noth- 
ing and yet possessing all things. 
As in the time of the Apostles so 
still to-day the Church finds her peo- 
ple among the unlearned and the 
ignorant: and though she speaks be- 
fore kings and is not ashamed, 
though she can count her children 
among the foremost in every rank of 
life, taking them by their millions 
it is still true that there are not 
many mighty, not many noble, not 
many wise according to the flesh. 
She labors still, for the most part, 
among the poor and mean and low- 
ly. She is busy among the sick 
poor: little children come to her and 
are not forbidden: patient, peace- 
ful, persuasive, she meets the world 
with the precept and the example of 
her Savior. Claiming the authority 
He committed to His Apostles, she 
ministers to the human soul by the 
rites they ministered to it, and as a 
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pledge of the doctrine and the Spirit 
she inherits from them, an un- 
broken succession of human hands 
have administered her rites from 
their day to our own. It is no won- 
der then that the words they chroni- 
cled of their Leader are those that 
are daily on her lips. The angel’s 
greeting to His Mother is her greet- 
ing: the words that Elizabeth said to 
Mary are those which the Catholic 
of to-day addresses to Mary: the 
songs of Zacharias, of Simeon, and 
of Mary are her daily songs: the cry 
of the Baptist, “Behold the Lamb of 
God,” is her daily cry to those who 
to-day make ready to receive Him. 
The humility and faith of the cen- 
turion who said, “Lord, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter un- 
der my roof but speak the word 
only” are those which the same 
words still generate at the approach 
of the Savior. His life at Nazareth 
with Mary and Joseph is constantly 
before her people not only in all 
their churches, but in their homes, 
and in their daily contacts. 

The Scriptures that He studied 
are those that she is ever repeating. 
His image, in the hour of His hu- 
miliation, is her sign everywhere 
recognized and ever anew displayed. 
And as He was betrayed from 
among His own followers, so still 
the faithless among her own chil- 
dren crucify the Son of God afresh 
as they put His Church to open 
shame. Still His own disciples 
weary in well-doing and sleep: still, 
in the hour of trial their courage 
fails, and they fall away. 

But in that, though indeed she 
sorrows, she is not entirely dis- 
mayed. God, Who knows all things, 
gave her in the Evangel a model of 
the plan she should follow in per- 
forming the function He designed 
for her. It was to bear undisguised 
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the blemishes of the human nature 
that the grace He gave through her 
was to redeem and purify. For in the 
field of the Lord, the enemy would 
throw evil seeds, and only when 
it grew to the harvest would their 
growth be separated from that of the 
good wheat. Visible and recogniz- 
able as the Church is as the normal 
means of salvation, as the exclusive 
means of salvation, her system ex- 
ercises no mechanical compulsion 
upon human souls. She is as clear- 
ly the ark of salvation as that of 
Noah was. She is as a city set ona 
hill, in the solid eminence of her 
unity, her universality, her sanctity 
and her apostolic function. But not 
the less the kingdom of God is an 
invisible kingdom: He is a Spirit 
and those that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
None knows but He who are the 
children of His election and whose 
charity has responded to the grace 
by which His Church is as the brim- 
ming river. A single act of perfect 
charity performs the work of all her 
offices, and receives the privileges of 
her most faithful souls. But not all 
the benefits which she uniquely and 
abundantly administers to all men, 
and especially to the household of 
her Faith, dropping them as the rain 
from heaven which falls alike upon 
the just and the unjust, can avail to 
save the soul which willfully sun- 
ders itself from God and betrays the 
love He has confided to it. 


HEALING THE WOUNDS OF THE 
CHURCH. 


The human faults, therefore, of 
the members of the Catholic Church 
are mirrored in her expression as 
distinctly as—though in no com- 
parison with the scale of—the 
marks of the singular favors she en- 
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joys from heaven. Those faults are 
the differentia which certain ob- 
servers first remark in her: for the 
further men are from the ways of 
God, the less will they perceive 
them. “Filths savor but them- 
selves,” as Lear grimly reminds us. 
In the world around us, we see too 
often merely the mirror of our own 
natures. Our contemplation in- 
evitably settles on that which is 
most congenial to it. So the glori- 
ous record of the Papacy through 
the ages is made to furnish only 
scandals, and the name of the Vati- 
can first suggests that of Lucretia 
Borgia. So the apostate priest, the 
adulterous noble, the cheating cab- 
man, the reverting convert, the lying 
servant,—all these who have broken 
their vows of loyalty to the Catholic 
Church and live in what she desig- 
nates as mortal sin, are quoted as 
the most suggestive and typical ex- 
amples of her children. A rapid 
generalization is made from a single 
instance. Human reason in its 
power either to observe or to deduce 
is made into a mockery. The gen- 
tleness of nuns, the zealous ardor of 
converts, the beautiful purity of 
Catholic girls, the chaste, regular 
lives of her clergy, the preoccupa- 
tion with the awful holiness of God 
which distinguishes her activities 
from one end of the world to the 
other are all ignored in comparison 
with rare examples of the perversity 
of the human will, and the baseness 
of human nature. Facts, and the 
methods of the common-sense man 
are exchanged for a lazy but noisy 
fanaticism. And in exchange for 
history, we are offered hysteria. 
There are, alas, faults among her 
own people which her own most 
faithful and holy souls lament. It 
cannot be denied that the responsi- 
bility for some of the great calami- 
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ties of recent years lies at the door 
of those who frequent her ministra- 
tions. None suffer more than the 
Christian, and the Catholic peoples. 
Her ancient aristocracies are gone. 
Her own people took part with those 
who were the game of Satan. Many 
are the grievous wrongs which hu- 
man nature works within the 
Church, frustrating her activity 
which takes thought not only for the 
salvation of souls but for the civil, 
earthly well-being of all peoples. 
The teaching and the authority of 
the Vicar of Christ are set aside not 
only by his open enemies, but by 
those of his own household. But 
the stubbornness of human nature 
never exhausts the possibilities of 
grace. The chosen people were 
stiff-necked of old: and the pro- 
phetic significance of the voices 
which arose among them is not less 
deep to-day. Proud as men may be 
and eager to assert their superiority 
to the supernatural organization, 
the Church answers, Easter after 
Easter, with her patient, confident 
voice. She has seen these things 
before and has survived upon her 
rock. The contentions, the wars, 
the devastations which take place 
whenever men in their passion in- 
jure one another can be cured only 
by her unwearying readiness to 
teach and to inspire the world to 
holiness and justice. 

In these days the Church becomes 
more and more clearly the only 
remedy against the suicide of civili- 
zation. It is not by a compromise 
with the wisdom of this world, with 
its politics, with its trade, with its 
science, with its ever-novel philoso- 
phies that men may insure great- 
ness for themselves and their chil- 
dren, even in the contracted terms 
of human life. Dynasties fall, fami- 
lies perish, nations decline, all the 
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greatness of the world and its glory 
has poison and fragility in its con- 
stitution: but the Church of God ex- 
hibits to shrewd observers a mag- 
nitude and a durability—not only in 
a life continuing through the ages, 
but in the daily pressure of her uni- 
versal influence at the present time 
—that triumphs over the contumacy 
of human nature whether in those 
who have vowed obedience to her or 
not. In the wisdom of her counsel 
to nations, in the norm which she 
provides for moral life, in the ex- 
halation of continual prayer which 
she sends up to heaven, in the 
beauty of the patience and charity 
of holy lives, in the universal unity 
which identifies her interests in 
every part of the world, her life pro- 
vides a theme for admiration which 
finds its parallel only in the Divine 
Nature of which she has been made 
the instrument. 

The Church in her immortal and 
divine part, which she enjoys by the 
particular gift of God Almighty, so 
far outdistances all that can influ- 
ence her from human nature that 
she may not be understood but in 
that veneration by which men alone 
come to understand the workings of 
the Most High. When He had given 
light to the stars, He revealed His 
Law which was to be fulfilled in His 
crowning mercy: it was for His sons 
and His beloved to learn that jus- 
tice and that holiness which pre- 
pared a habitation for Him among 
them: and a habitation not for the 
space of one life alone, but ever 
richer in the sweetness of its power 
as it drew nearer to the consumma- 
tion of the age. We shall not see 
the splendor of this architecture till 
we raise our eyes to a height above 
the hills. 

Yet if the Church is so particu- 
larly and so eminently the manifes- 
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tation of God rather than of man, 
should not her every expression of 
herself be a revelation of the beau- 
tiful and the sublime? And is it so? 
Or does she not frequently com- 
promise with the tastes of those who 
are low and mean not only in this 
world but in their conceptions of the 
next? It would be easier to believe 
in the beauty of holiness if she 
would first attract us by the holi- 
ness of beauty. In her every sem- 
blance surely, she should promise 
something of the vision of the fair- 
est of the children of men. But only 
too often, the tinsel and the imita- 
tion flowers, the tawdriness and the 
vulgarity, the sentimental images 
crudely colored, the absurd excess 
of decoration which is so typical of 
the Baroque style of architecture are 
the first things that strike the eye 
of the stranger in her churches. 
Only too often she repels good taste. 
The statues which inspire most de- 
votion are those of pious sentimen- 
tality, or absolute ugliness. She has 
in recent centuries failed to main- 
tain the standard of her medieval 
masterpieces and to-day her art 
tends either to be crude or to be 
florid,—more often both. 

Under the influence of Ruskin, 
this criticism of art became for 
many years identified with the ques- 
tion of morals. That which offended 
the taste, Ruskin argued, with all 
the vehemence of a violent tempera- 
ment and the brilliance of a great 
genius, was that which was repug- 
nant to the moral sense. Since the 
rejection of the claim of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth to be considered 
as the inheritors of the promises of 
Christ to Peter, the art of the Cath- 
olic Church, according to Ruskin, 
had become debased as Catholic 
morals were perverted. Impious, 
sensual, foul were the words that he 
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applied to the facades of the Baroque 
churches of Venice. The simple, 
pure, pious, sentimental Madonnas 
of Murillo which had been in great 
vogue in the aftermath of the 
Counter Reformation were those, he 
wrote, of a man who was fascinated 
by filth. Baroque architecture, as a 
whole, was a revelation of the per- 
versity of the religion that rejoiced 
in it. “It is the moral nature of it 
which is corrupt,” said Ruskin. “It 
is base, unnatural, unfruitful, unen- 
joyable, and impious. Pagan in its 
origin, proud and unholy in its re- 
vival, paralyzed in its old age... an 
architecture in which intellect is 
idle, invention impossible, but in 
which all luxury is gratified and in- 
solence fortified.” And as Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott acutely adds, “the 
Roman architecture stood for the 
Church of Rome.” 

It will not take an unusual 
amount of intelligence, or of experi- 
ence of human nature, to see that to 
allow the taste of one age, and of one 
school of thought, to denounce the 
taste of another does not settle the 
question. The expression of the 
taste of, shall we say, Victorian 
Anglicanism does not appear either 
in dress, or furniture, or architec- 
ture to be particularly beautiful to 
our own. But that does not finally 
dispose of the great productions of 
that age. It does not necessarily 
argue insincerity in the ladies that 
wore the crinoline, or moral vileness 
in the contemporaries of Gladstone 
or of Garfield. The works of man 
cannot be so crudely disposed of: 
art is the expression of tempera- 
ment, and therefore of ideals. In 
much of the Catholic art of the 
present day, as in previous centuries, 
there is an ideal evidently of senti- 


1Stones of Venice, Ill., iv., 35. 
2Architecture of Humanism, p. 130. 
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mental piety: the expression on the 
statues of Our Lady of Lourdes is 
not always in itself particularly edi- 
fying: its theatrical turning up of 
the eyes would not inspire us with 
confidence if we met it in real life. 
But what does that really mean? It 
might mean that it depicts the piety 
of Catholics of to-day: but it does 
not: for no one ever saw a living 
Catholic look so: or it might mean 
that the Church as a whole was 
careless of artistic expression and 
in haste to make acknowledgment 
of the healing power exerted at 
Lourdes, and accepted something 
that was not art at all. And this 
apparently is what it does mean: 
that concentrated on personal re- 
ligion, she has forgotten from time 
to time the honor due to God 
through everything connected with 
His name. 

Samuel Johnson said twice in his 
Lives of the Poets that religion did 
not inspire poetry, because the 
direct intercourse of the soul with 
its creator was beyond the scope of 
poetry. That did not settle the 
question. It is true that the religious 
temperament is busy with some- 
thing more than taste. But a 
Church which expresses herself in 
poor art has lapsed from perfection; 
for even the temperamental ideals 
which in the first place find an ex- 
pression in a work of art or archi- 
tecture, or in music, or a hymn de- 
signed for the glory of God should be 
fitting to that purpose, and they be- 
tray the weakness both of those that 
made and of those that liked them 
wherever they fall away from that 
striving towards perfection which is 
inseparable from all true art and 
artistic beauty. Heavy indeed is the 
penalty which sluggish and careless 
members of the Church have in- 
flicted on her honor by tawdry deco- 
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rations and fatuous representations 
of the Redeemer and His saints. 

But in that matter as in every 
other, a careful observation, and, in 
fact, one whole steady look shows 
that in her culture, both in the past 
and to-day, she consistently elevates 
the minds of men. Her graces are 
not only for the cultured: her 
priests are fitted to present her 
Evangel to all sorts and conditions 
of men, not only to the humble, but 
if need be, even to the vulgar. If 
they are low, she stoops to them: if 
they are ignorant, she speaks to 
them in a way that they can under- 
stand: if they are too weary to 
strive after perfection, she refreshes 
their tired feelings and their ex- 
hausted souls. And to-day in the 
poetry of Rilke and of Claudel, in 
the writings of Janvier, Bazin, Bour- 
get, Psichari, Alice Meynell, Papini, 
of Belloc and Benson, in such great 
and pure works of architecture as 
Westminster Cathedral, and the 
Sacré Coeur at Montmartre, in the 
number of Catholics who know the 
Divine Comedy compared with the 
number of Puritans who know 
Paradise Lost, and most of all in 
that great act of worship, of stately 
ritual and of ancient chant, building 
up, as Meredith said, Cathedral 
walls around those that hear it, the 
Church of Rome shows that the 
standard of the Vatican is not yet 
without a meaning to her: that in 
comparison with any competitors 
(but she has none) her art, in spite 
of some failures, is art and is re- 
ligious. 

But yet, again, this great institu- 
tion, marvelously united, well-disci- 
plined, admirably organized; amaz- 
ing example both of order and of 
freedom; presided over by the Pope 
yet suiting herself to whatever 
country in which she may be; with 
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power constituted in a wonderful 
order so that the smallest parish 
throughout the diocese is in almost 
direct connection with the Arch- 
bishop who presides over several 
dioceses and deals direct with Rome; 
speaking everywhere the same offi- 
cial language, yet leaving to each in- 
dividual the choice of words out of 
any language which will best ex- 
press his apprehension of the preg- 
nant meaning of her public prayers; 
insisting on an irreducible mini- 
mum of devotion and obedience, yet 
leaving ninety-nine hundredths of a 
man’s time at his own disposal; 
uniquely shrewd in her understand- 
ing of human nature, yet carefully 
specializing in each department of 
her own affairs, so that she can re- 
fer each difficulty to skilled authori- 
ties, it may seem to some critics as 
though she were the slave of noth- 
ing but her own success: that her 
organization is her ruin: that she 
has been beguiled by it into so great 
an intimacy with other organiza- 
tions of the world, and with politics 
as a whole, that one cannot trust 
her. And here again, the priests 
who have been busy in a national or 
political cause, the nations who 
have used her organization as a 
means of assembling their own par- 
tisans, have dealt her a treacherous 
blow. 

The foes of God’s Church are not 
flesh and blood: they are those 
powers of darkness which arrest the 
functions of the human mind and 
play upon human passions for their 
own purposes, and from these not 
one, even if he be a priest or a cardi- 
nal, is exempt. But the Church, di- 
vinely inspired, invokes the powers 
of heaven against them: she puts on 
the armor of God, and turns to hope 
and faith: her prayers for herself 
rise passionately in the clouds of her 
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incense, and what she prays for that 
she knows she will receive. And so 
again God’s pity cleanses and de- 
fends the Church and since she can- 
not continue in safety without His 
succor, He governs by His protec- 
tion: so she pleads that He may look 
not on the sins of her members but 
on that Faith which is His gift, and 
grant her that peace and unity which 
are His will. Without Him, she 
says, in yet another prayer, human 
frailty fails: only by His assistance 
can she be withdrawn from those 
things which harm her and be di- 
rected to those that save her. May 
He make her, and He does make her, 
true to the precepts of St. Peter and 
St. Paul: she invokes the suffrages 
of the saints for her exaltation and 
her liberty. Error and adversity 
will still aim their shafts at her: 
but, though wounded, she can never 
be prevailed against. 


“O God,” she cries in the triumph 
of Easter Eve, “O God, thou power 
unchangeable and light eternal, look 
favorably upon Thy Church, that 
wonderful and sacred mystery, and 
by the tranquil operation of Thy per- 
petual providence carry on the work 
of man’s salvation: and let the 
whole world feel and see that the 
things which have been cast down 
are being raised up, and that those 
which have grown old are being 
made new, and that all things are re- 
turning to perfection through Him 
from Whom they took their origin, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Who with 
Thee lives and reigns in the Unity 
of the Holy Ghost, God for ever and 
ever.” 


Such is the function, which not 
the less because it has been grievous- 
ly assailed, commands for her the 
unshakable loyalty, the tender love, 
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the burning zeal, of thousands upon 
thousands of her children. In com- 
parison with high places elsewhere 
they are glad to serve as servants at 
her gates: for the Lord loveth the 
gates of Sion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob. As they look 
upon the Church—that great phe- 
nomenon, that outstanding fact,— 
knowing it within and without, 
they realize that it is sublime, they 
have that Faith which is, as Dante 
said, more than every other miracle 
put together. But before them is 
not only a supernatural dispensa- 
tion: 


“There is not, and there never 
was on this earth,” wrote Macaulay, 
who was and who remained to the 
end an uncompromising Protestant, 
“a work of human policy so well de- 
serving of examination as the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The history of 
that Church joins together the two 
great ages of another civilization. 
No other institution is left standing 
which carries the mind back to the 
times when the smoke of sacrifice 
rose from the Pantheon and when 
camelopards and tigers bounded 
in the Flavian amphitheatre. The 
proudest royal houses are of yes- 
terday when compared with the 
line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That 
line we trace back in an unbroken 
series from the Pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century 
to the Pope who crowned Pepin in 
the eighth, and far beyond the time 
of Pepin the august dynasty ex- 
tends till it is lost in the twilight of 
fable. The republic of Venice came 
next in antiquity. But the Republic 
of Venice was modern when com- 
pared with the Papacy; and the 
Republic of Venice is gone and the 
Papacy remains, not in decay, just 
a mere antique, but full of life and 
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youthful vigour. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the 
ends of the world missionaries as 
zealous as those who landed in Kent 
with Augustine, and still confront- 
ing hostile kings with the same spirit 
that she confronted Attila. The 
number of her children is greater 
than in any former age. Her acqui- 
sitions in the New World have more 
than compensated her for what she 
has lost in the Old. Her spiritual 
ascendancy extends over the great 
countries which lie between the 
plains of the Missouri and Cape 
Horn, countries which a century 
hence may not improbably contain 
a population as large as that which 
now inhabits Europe. ... Nor do we 
see any signs which indicate that 
the term of her long dominion is ap- 
proaching. She saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments and all 
the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in the world; and we 
feel no assurance that she is not des- 
tined to see the end of them all. She 
was great and respected before the 
Saxon had set foot in Britain, before 
the Frank had passed the Rhine, 
when Grecian eloquence still flour- 
ished at Antioch, when idols were 
still worshipped in the Temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undiminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in 
the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.” 


It is now nearly a hundred years 
since those words were written, and 
already the number of her adherents 
has trebled. Few would deny that 
the signs of her ascendancy, and the 
auguries for her future victories, are 
worthier of attention now than they 
were then. 








A CANTICLE TO OUR LADY. 
By Mary Dixon THAYER, 


“Hal to thee, Mary, full of grace! 
The Lord is with thee!” In thy place 
Beside the King of kings I see 
Thee lifted up in majesty, 

Yet clothed in sweet humility. 
“Mirror of Justice!” “Morning Star!” 
“Tower of Ivory!” Afar 

We know thy beauty, veiled and dim, 
Blurred by the clouds of Seraphim 
Mounting, in splendor, up to Him. 


Whom thou didst bear a little Child 

Who stretched His arms to us, and smiled. 
“Queen of Angels!” “Mystical Rose!” 

O “Gate of Heaven,” never close 

Before our prayers that seek repose. 


In thee! O “Mother Undefiled” 
Who knelt beside that little Child 
Laid in a manger filled with hay— 
Incline, as then, to Him and pray 
For us in Paradise to-day! 


“Vessel of Honor!” “House of Gold!” 
“Refuge of Sinners” manifold! 

As we respond “Thy will be done,” 

In adoration of thy Son— 

O Mother, gently, one by one, 


Wilt thou present our hearts to Him 
In view of Saint and Seraphim? 

Lo! The Angelic hosts prostrate 
Before the Throne thy words await, 
Hushed in the glory of thy state! 


O Flower of our fallen Race, 
Remember us before God’s face! 
Scatter our prayers like petals where 
We pass into His presence there 
Along the Angel-guarded stair! 











NO NONSENSE! 


By BerTHA RADFORD SUTTON. 


PART I. 


R. MARY MASON glanced up 
and down the station platform 
before she slowly moved, with other 
passengers, towards the exit. Lea- 
ways was almost too far from Lon- 
don to be counted as a suburb, but 
half its inhabitants seem to have 
been up, on pleasure bent. To judge 
by the multi-colored paper bags, 
packets and parcels, what had been 
left in the apparently sacked and 
denuded metropolis would hardly 
justify the company running any 
more cheap trains for a long time to 
come. 

“Miss Mason is in the car outside 
Ma’am,” said the ticket collector, 
and Mary nodded. She supposed 
he must belong to the apostolic suc- 
cession of grays, station masters at 
Leaways since the first train had 
ever run. 

“It’s my nose, I suppose,” she 
thought, wondering for a moment 
that any one should recognize her, 
almost a stranger here. Evidently 
the family feature was familiar. 

Outside, a little removed from the 
rows of taxis, cars and country 
carts, stood a small serviceable 
brown car, with a serviceable look- 
ing lady at the wheel. 

“Well Mary,” was all Sara Mason 
said. “Well Sara,” said the Doctor 
as she tipped the porter and saw to 
her bag being put in at the back. 

Then she opened the door and sat 
down rather heavily beside Sara, 
who sounded her horn and prepared 
to start. Mary watched her for a 
moment as she threaded her way 


out of the crowd. Trim, solid, cap- 
able, hardly showing her forty years, 
she had ruled her father’s and then 
her widowed stepmother’s house 
ever since the General had brought 
back his second wife from France 
twenty-five years ago. Mary had 
only been fifteen then certainly, and 
home only in the holidays, but then 
the little stepmother was only a 
young girl too, barely twenty-four, 
and Sara—and the General—domi- 
nated. Mary hardly counted; she 
was always away, at college, at 
hospital training, studying, swal- 
lowed up in the profession she had 
chosen, and now a rare visitor at the 
Grange. 

Three years ago she had been 
down for her father’s funeral, and 
though the mere fact of her step- 
mother’s stroke some weeks ago was 
not enough to have brought her 
down again to Leaways, an urgent 
wire from Sara had induced her to 
take a short holiday. 

Capable, handsome women, 
though Mary had not the thin- 
lipped, slightly discontented expres- 
sion that Sara had, these two 
daughters of General Mason had 
been made to feel their inferiority 
to their brothers who had never 
been born. But he drilled them, 
disciplined, docketed, and filed 
them, and they performed admir- 
ably all their duties. The General, 
dying, gave Sara his last orders. 
“Look after Simone—no crape flum- 
meries—no nonsense!” 

Nothing could have been clearer 
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—to Sara. No “last words” more 
suitable from her father. But she 
had noticed Simone, standing near, 
had heard, and had said gently, 

“Think only of yourself now, dear 
John.” And the General had stared 
almost suspiciously at her as he 
muttered: 

“Promise me... never... never 
..~ But his breath had failed him, 
though his eyes, almost glazed, 
seemed to pierce his wife’s face. 

“Oh, promise—promise  any- 
thing,” Sara had whispered impa- 
tiently, and Simone had shaken her 
head. 

“Promise ... never...” came the 
gasping voice again, and then—the 
hard eyes shut, and a minute after 
Sara had led her weeping step- 
mother from the room. 

“What did he want you to prom- 
ise?” she had asked sternly, but 
Simone only wept into her handker- 
chief. She was so gentle, so weak, 
so tired. Long ago she had given in 
to her masterful elderly husband, 
and later to Sara whose physical 
and mental energy met her like a 
great wave meets a frail child. 

Simone had avoided an explana- 
tion, and Sara, looking at her step- 
mother’s faded beauty, wondered 
for a moment if her Father had 
feared she might make a foolish sec- 
ond marriage. So she shrugged her 
shoulders in a thoroughly British 
way and did not pursue the subject. 


“Well, now we are out of the 
town, tell me, how is Simone?” Dr. 
Mary Mason’s cool clear voice sug- 
gested strength, and good counsel, 
and professional wisdom to Sara and 
she suddenly relaxed and let the 
car go easily. 

“There’s been no change—she is 
quite paralyzed from her waist to 
her feet. Her right arm too. The 
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left is all right, as I wrote to you. 
You saw Sir William Trent yourself 
after his visit, so you know how 
hopeless it is.” 

A motor bicycle scorched past and 
Sara applied herself to steering 
through the cloud of dust. 

“Does she talk much? Are the 
nurses satisfactory?” asked Mary, 
and remembered she had not chosen 
them personally, but simply tele- 
phoned for two to be sent down. 

“She answers us when we speak to 
her, but she lies either with her eyes 
shut, or else staring into space. She 
whispers a great deal to herself.” 

“I suppose it’s not exactly grief at 
Father’s death? After all, he was 
years older than she was. I have 
often felt sorry for her.” 

“Sorry for her!” repeated Sara, 
turning her cold, gray eyes on her 
sister. “Why sorry? She had a 
splendid husband in Father. The 
sanest man I ever knew—a com- 
fortable home, an excellent income, 
and remember she had no ‘dot’ 
when Father married her. Sorry! 
What a curious thing to say!” 

Mary’s brown eyes twinkled a lit- 
tle but she said quite gravely. 

“Well, my dear, I expect you 
know much better than I, being on 
the spot. I was always afraid of 
Father myself, you were the one 
who understood him.” 

Sara looked appeased and sounded 
her horn, though there seemed no 
particular or visible reason why she 
should. They were getting away 
from the little market town with its 
narrow streets and its great red 
motor busses. 

Presently, Sara spoke again. 

“To tell you the truth, Simone was 
never much of a companion for 
Father. She was so young for her 
age and we have been trained to be 
old for ours.” 
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Her voice sounded a little bitter, 
and Mary nodded. Yes, it was true. 
Efficiency—that was all that was re- 
quired. Trained, efficient machines 
in the groove approved by the Gen- 
eral. Well, they were efficient; she 
in her well-merited successful ca- 
reer, Sara in the management of the 
house and large property of her 
Father, who had been a considerable 
land-owner. Looking back, Mary 
realized what a sinecure had been 
French Simone’s “rule” at the 
Grange. Always it had been Sara— 
ask Sara—what does Sara say?—get 
Sara to see to that. And so often, 
“my dear Simone, you forget this 
is England”’—as if in the British 
Isles alone salvation was to be 
found and the altogether correct. 
Poor Simone! 

“I’ve wondered lately—just now 
and then—if her reason were going. 
You know Father couldn’t bear her 
ever to talk French—he would never 
have French servants—but now, she 
whispers all day, French—so rapidly 
I can’t catch anything—crying of- 
ten. She clasps and unclasps her 
left hand as if she expected to see 
something in it—then she begins 
again her interminable whispering.” 

“Have you heard nothing she has 
said?” Mary asked, but Sara shook 
her head. 

“If she thinks I am listening she 
stops. Last night she did not know 
I was there. I certainly didn’t in- 
tend to spy on her, but I heard a 
few words that have no head or tail 
—‘de vous avoir offensé,’ and then, 
later on I heard, ‘4 ’heure de ma 
mort’—evidently she thinks she is 
going to die.” 

Mary sat back in her seat, watch- 
ing her sister’s face, handsome, cold, 
with the thin, tight-drawn lips, and 
the long shapely nose of command, 
like the General’s—a little like her 
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own perhaps, and thought of the sta- 
tion master. 

“Was she praying, do you think?” 
Mary had experience of sick women, 
though she knew little of her step- 
mother. , 

“Praying! Simone praying! You 
don’t know her. She has no religion 
at all. Father told me never to speak 
to her on that subject. You remem- 
ber they had been married a year 
before he brought her home, and I 
think he must have had some great 
difficulty with her. But in the end 
she went with him to all his... 
Pete 

“His séances and table rappings, 
etc.,” put in Mary a little ironically, 
and added quickly as she saw Sara 
frown. 

“Hadn’t she relations? By the 
way, yes, I remember a nice cousin 
who came once, unexpectedly, 
wasn’t it? Simone was taken ill, 
wasn’t she?—and he left. What was 
it Sara, I’ve forgotten? Where is he 
now? Do her people never come?” 

“Thank goodness, no, not now. 
Yes, there was a sort of scene when 
Raoul came. He had the presump- 
tion to criticize Father about his 
views and about Simone’s. Anyhow 
he offended them both and he never 
came again. Here we are.” 

They had turned off the high road 
into a short drive leading to an old 
gray Tudor house, which stood 
mournfully among too many trees. 
Mary shivered a little as she looked 
at its gloomy walls and darkened 
windows. She had always won- 
dered how her Father could endure 
such a shut-in place after his life in 
India, but he had refused to cut 
down the trees, having an idea that 
they surrounded him with a little of 
the dignified isolation that had been 
his position in the East. 

Mary glanced up at the windows. 
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Behind which one was that afflicted 
woman lying, more than ever a 
prisoner now—and then she re- 
buked herself for such a _ disloyal 
thought. Of course, Simone must 
have been more or less happy, more 
or less satisfied with her lot—and 
after all, no one is care-free or ex- 
actly blissful in this difficult and 
busy life. More or less—more or 
less. The words repeated them- 
selves in the Doctor’s brain. You 
couldn’t get away from “le mélange 
de la vie.” She shook hands with 
the old butler with a slightly ab- 
stracted air, as she passed into the 
gloomy hall. 

“Tea is in your study, Ma’am,” 
said Wilks recovering stiffly from his 
gratified smile at the Doctor’s recog- 
nition. 

“I thought it would be more cheer- 
ful than the drawing room—it 
hasn’t been used since Simone was 
taken ill.—Ah, Nurse!” 

Sara turned as she spoke to the 
young nurse who was coming down 
the broad, deep staircase, and Mary 
glanced at the pleasant face framed 
in the white cap. 

“There is really nothing to re- 
port, Miss Mason—no change, that 
is. But if I may speak to you before 
you go up?” 

The Doctor registered a mental 
note. Here was a nurse with, at any 
rate, the right voice. Mary had a 
weakness for “the right voice,” 
especially in nurses, and this girl not 
only had a clear, quiet one, pitched 
on some low musical note, but she 
had a modest air of dignity and 
authority. 

“Come to my room, Nurse. This 
is my sister, Dr. Mason. Nurse 
Meredith has only been here a few 
days, Mary, and she seems to have 
undertaken her duties whole-heart- 
edly.” 
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This was extraordinary praise 
and commendation from Sara who 
evidently thought so herself, for 
having made the speech she put on 
her grimmest manner and led the 
way into the room which had been 
the General’s study. More office 
than study still, the room was lined 
with books and files. Over the man- 
telpiece hung an old print of the 
Iron Duke and facing him on the 
other side of the room was an oil 
painting of an extremely unprepos- 
sessing Indian Rajah who had owed 
a good deal to the General in ancient 
days, but considered that he had 
worked off the debt very condescend- 
ingly in sending him his portrait. 

Mary’s quick eye took in all the 
old things: Rows of army lists, 
military histories, history in every 
form—and two rows of more recent 
books on spiritualism and theosophy 
—all the quacks of the last fifty 
years were well represented—each 
had been tried. Mary’s eyes smiled 
a little; they made her think of 
shelves of empty bottles of medicine 
that had done the patient no good— 
on the contrary. Sara had at least 
introduced some deep, comfortable 
chairs, and the tea, with its beauti- 
ful old silver, and the delicate gray 
and gold china, and its delicious 
home-made cakes and scones was all 
that could be desired. 

Nurse declined Sara’s offer of tea. 
She had already had hers. She 
wished Sara did not look so grim. 
She was rather afraid that what she 
had to say would displease her. 

“Well, Nurse, you have been on 
duty longer than usual and I have 
been obliged to be absent most of 
the day. How is Mrs. Mason?” 

For a moment Nurse Meredith 
held her breath and Mary caught 
the expression of her gray eyes. 
Was it an appeal? 
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“She has something on her mind 
Miss Mason, which has been trou- 
bling her,”’ Nurse began. 

Sara had a scone in her hand. She 
held it in mid-air as she repeated, a 
little surprised, 

“Something on her mind? Well 
I suppose you are used to that with 
sick women, Nurse—especially those 
of Mrs. Mason’s nervous tempera- 
ment. What is it?” 

There seemed a sudden stillness 
in the room, and for a moment 
Mary’s eyes wandered again to 
those books—empty bottles. 

“Mrs. Mason wishes to see a 
priest.” 

There was quite an awful still- 
ness then, till Sara dropped the 
scone into her teacup and made a 
splash, but no one took any notice. 
Her eyes narrowed to two hard 
points as she froze Nurse with a 
cold stare. 

“You are under a strange misap- 
prehension, Nurse. Mrs. Mason can 
have no possible need of one. We 
are all Protestants here. I must beg 
you to confine yourself entirely— 
entirely—to your professional du- 
ties.” 

Mary put her cup down. She had 
begun to be extremely interested. 

Nurse looked down at her hands 
which were clasped on her knee, and 
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then she looked at Mary. There 
seemed something more human 
about her than in that gaunt ice- 
berg Sara. 

“You must forgive me if I appear 
to have overstepped my duties. I 
am a Catholic, and Mrs. Mason...” 

She stopped a moment, and then 
turning to Sara again she added ina 
firm, quiet voice, 

“Mrs. Mason, being a Catholic 
Missa 

But this time Sara broke in rough- 
ly. What did the Nurse and Mary 
mean by looking at each other so 
sympathetically. She would show 
Mary that she was master here. 
Father had been right about Mary. 
She wanted hardening—weak! 

“Mrs. Mason has lost her reason 
if she told you she is a Catholic! 
No priest is coming to this house, I 
can assure you. And unless I can 
have your word Nurse that not an- 
other word on this subject be spoken 
to your patient, I will have to 
make a change.” 

“I shall at least explain the re- 
fusal,” said Nurse as she moved to- 
wards the door. 

“Explain what you like and then 
let it end there, please, but under- 
stand there is to be no nonsense.” 

The door shut quietly, and Sara 
rang for a clean teacup. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








SOME OLD ITALIAN PRAYERS. 


By D. H. MosE.Ley. 


N 1925, the year of the Jubilee, a 
collection’ of old prayers was 
published in Siena. The compiler 
stated in a brief introduction several 
reasons for editing and publishing 
these expressions of faith, some of 
which had so long lain hidden in 
obscure codices. He claimed that 
prayers were far more important 
revelations of the religious feelings 
of a nation than were the legends 
and discourses hitherto made avail- 
able, and that a knowledge of old 
Italian prayers begot a better under- 
standing of Italian art. “Neither 
the beauty of religious art as re- 
vealed to us in the fourteenth centu- 
ry by such painters as Duccio, 
Simone Martini, Taddeo di Bartolo 
and the Lorenzetti, nor the maiden- 
ly tenderness of the Madonnas of 
Sano di Pietro, of Matteo di Giovan- 
ni and many other artists of fif- 
teenth century Siena, is understood 
until the ways in which the artists 
recommended their souls to God, to 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints are 
known.”? 

If it is true that Italians must 
learn something of their forefathers’ 
faith before they can appreciate 
their art, it is certainly true that we 
Americans, who have been influ- 
enced by the stern Calvinistic tend- 
encies of the last few centuries, 
need to have our understanding 
widened by a knowledge of the old 
childlike approach. As we read the 
prayers publicly voiced by the be- 
sieged citizens of Siena and by the 


1“Monte de lU’Orazione.” Preghiere Antiche 
Raccolte da Piero Misciatelli. Siena: Libreria 
Editrice Senese. 

2Introduction, pages xvi., xvii. 


plague-stricken Florentines, or the 
private prayers of such saints as 
Catherine Benincasa and Catherine 
of Genoa and Bernardino, or the 
calls for help uttered by Savonarola, 
by Petrarch and Tasso and Boccac- 
cio and Michelangelo, we come to a 
certain comprehension of the emo- 
tional life which instigated much 
that we wonder at in Christian 
painting and poetry. The innumer- 
able pictures of the Crucifixion and 
the Madonna have new meaning for 
us, and we see in the portraits of 
donors painted beneath them, repre- 
sentations of penitents who could 
openly confess themselves sinners 
and suppliants for heavenly aid. 

The prayers offered by the Sienese 
and Florentines in great civic stress 
are especially interesting because 
they indicate the faith of cities 
which produced much of the best 
religious art. Many of these show 
the widespread devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Siena’s siege prayers are perhaps 
without parallel. Alone on its hill- 
top, securely walled, and proud, the 
little Tuscan city knew anguish 
when it was attacked by its warlike 
neighbors. Siena prided itself on be- 
ing the City of the Virgin and, when 
in 1260 it seemed that the Floren- 
tine Guelphs were about to conquer 
it, the citizens bethought themselves 
of casting the responsibility for its 
defense upon the Blessed Mother. 
Buonaguida Lucari removed his 
shirt and shoes and, followed by all 
the people, went bareheaded to the 
Cathedral, and prostrating himself 
on the ground, prayed, 
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“Gracious Virgin, Queen of 
Heaven and Mother of Sinners, I, a 
wretched sinner, give and recom- 
mend to thee this city and the Sien- 
ese countryside, and I beg thee, 
Heavenly Mother, that thou accept 
it, although it is a little gift to thy 
majesty; and also I pray and be- 
seech that thou guard our city and 
defend it from the hands of our 
Florentine enemies and from all 
who wish to oppress it and to thrust 
it into dependence and ruin.” 


True, the Florentines had also 
sought Mary’s aid, but so would 
warring brethren turn for help to a 
loving mother. 

In 1554, when Cosmo de’ Medici 
besieged Siena, Girolamo Tantucci 
presented its keys to its Patron with 
a long prayer. A few sentences re- 
veal the extreme need of the people: 


“We return again to thy holy feet 
in the greatest necessity which this 
unhappy city has ever known since 
it first withdrew from the protection 
of thy glorious mantle until this 
very day. Here we are again, 
Blessed Mother, and by my hands, 
although they are the least worthy 
of all, in the name of the public and 
by public decree of the Senate, we 
offer thee the keys of our miserable 
city, which, since they have been 
given to thee before, cannot be pre- 
sented to thee as our own; but, as 
we have taken them from thy hands, 
to-day we return them into thy 
power, humbly supplicating that, 
since we are unable to manage them, 
having lost might and wisdom be- 
cause of our sins, thou, wise and 
powerful, wilt deign to accept and 
hold them, to guard and govern 
them, as in our dire necessity we 
beseech thee. Close with them, O 
Blessed Advocate of ours, the doors 
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of this country to war; fling them 
wide to peace; lock them against our 
enemies and thine; open them to 
union and order that the damage 
done by hate may be repaired by the 
introduction of love.” 


Surely anybody who ponders this 
understands why the senates of 
Italian cities sometimes commis- 
sioned artists to paint votive Ma- 
donnas. Siena’s key prayer seems 
truly the plea of a populace which 
would have had something to say 
about the manner and execution of 
such a painting. 

The prayers of Florence and Siena 
in time of plague are touching. In 
the fourteenth century, Simone di 
Ser Dino, a contemporary of Siena’s 
St. Catherine who was always a 
servant of the plague-stricken poor, 
asked the Blessed Virgin’s help for 
his suffering fellow citizens. 


“Listen to me, thou who hast 
never failed to hear the cry of a con- 
trite heart, and consider my humble 
plaint. Thou dost see not only my 
wretched suffering but also that of 
thy land which has always revered 
thy name. See the ire which God’s 
bow has shot forth. Mercy, Mother: 
unless thou support us there is no 
remedy. Here is thy city coming to 
thee, Siena, which has ever been thy 
handmaid and thy slave. Mother 
mine, dost thou not remember? 
Here is thy handmaid kneeling at 
thy feet; speech fails her, so great 
is her cry of sorrow.” 


The hymn which the Florentines 
sang during the pestilence of 1484 
when they went in procession to the 
church of Santa Maria del Im- 
pruneta, begins, “O, Virgin, Queen 
of the Lily City, thy Florentine peo- 
ple beg thee for aid and counsel,” 
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and it pictures the dying in the 
streets. It is not difficult to imagine 
with what piteous accent were sung 
the lines, “Pray Jesus that He be 
merciful and remove such great 
sorrow from us,” or how earnest 
was the request, “O, Mary, convert 
the hard-hearted who have deserted 
the poor.” Anyone acquainted with 
Italian literature remembers Boccac- 
cio’s description of how the sick 
were deserted during an earlier 
plague in Florence. 

No less foreign to us than the idea 
of public petition is that intimacy 
with the Holy Family characteristic 
of many early painters. This qual- 
ity, and the exquisite literalness of 
the mystics of the Church are evi- 
denced in the simple prayers before 
me. Familiarity and childlike con- 
fidence are perhaps their most strik- 
ing common notes, but there is 
similarity of thought and expression 
in many, so much so in fact, that, 
between Dante’s “Paradiso” hymn 
to the Blessed Lady with its “Ver- 
gine Madre, figlia del tuo figlio” and 
the anonymous Florentine, “Del 
nostro vero Idio madre e figliuola” 
the difference is largely in the great 
poet’s classic restraint. 

In the intimate prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin we find the expres- 
sions which painters were to illus- 
trate and poets adopt. Now it is the 
Umbrian peasant, now the Sienese 
artist, whom we hear beg Mary to 
hide him beneath her veil; or we 
listen to a friend of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s, converted by Savonarola, 
beseech her to extend her holy 
hands to him and heal his wounds. 
To her clients the Blessed Mother is 
a “sweet violet” or a “rose all fresh 
and white.” 

Suggestive of a very intimate ap- 
proach is the meditation on the 
prayer which Feo Belcari, a Floren- 
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tine nobleman, imagined as Mary’s 
own just before the Annunciation. 
“O, highest, eternal and omnipotent 
God, deign to hear Mary, Thy crea- 
ture, and grant me grace to be fer- 
vent and to love Thee with pure 
heart and mind and my neighbors 
and all people as much as is pleas- 
ing to Thee.” And the prayer ends 
with a sweet and humble petition 
that she may see the wondrous Vir- 
gin who is to be the Mother of God 
and may be worthy to go to her and 
be her handmaid. Surely this 
breathes that very spirit which 
emanates from Fra Angelico’s “An- 
nunciation.” 

Another prayer, the Umbrian 
peasant verse on the Angel Gabriel, 
reminds us of Donatello’s group in 
Santa Croce in Florence, 


“Benidittu sia quell’ Angiulu, 
che nunzid Maria: 
e la pace e concordia 
dappertutta scia.” 


Akin to these, and yet unique in 
its loveliness, is the well-known 
prayer of Giovanni Domenici, a 
Dominican and a Florentine, who 
lived from 1356-1420. 


“Tell me, sweet Mary, with what 
great longing thou didst wonder at 
thy little Son, Christ my God. I be- 
lieve that thy first act after His birth 
was one of adoration, and that then, 
O Mary full of grace, thou didst 
place Him on the straw in the 
manger, and, marveling and rejoic- 
ing, didst dress Him in a few poor 
clothes. Tell me Mary, if perchance 
it pleases thee to satisfy me, didst 
thou kiss His face? Indeed I am 
sure that thou didst, and didst say, 
‘O, my little Son!’” And the Do- 
minican meditated a while on the 
care of the Holy Child. “When, 
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during the day He slept a little, thou, 
wishing to waken Paradise, didst go 
gently, gently that He might not 
hear thee, and then thou didst press 
thy face against the holy face, and 
didst say with a motherly smile, 
‘Thou must sleep no longer—!’” 
And again, “I believe that many 
times when He was at play with the 
little boys, thou didst call Jesus to 
thee, saying inwardly, ‘Thou art but 
amusing Thyself, but I have not had 
Thee long enough!’ And forthwith 
thou didst embrace Him with such 
love as only thou hast ever felt.” 


An anonymous Sienese prayer in 
which the petitioner makes his pleas 
through the joys of Mary, through 
the happiness she had when the 
shepherds and kings came, and at 
the time of the Presentation, is 
graceful. “Holy Lady Mary, through 
that happiness thou didst have 
when thou didst present thy little 
Son in the Temple, hear and gladden 
me as the blessed Simeon was heard 
when He received the Holy Child 
into his arms.” 

The people had learned to love in 
prayer the scenes which they asked 
their artists to depict. The smiling 
Madonna and cuddling Baby of Sano 
di Pietro doubtless represent the 
artist’s own meditation or that of the 
person who commissioned him to 
paint; and the playing Child, in 
Whom Pinturicchio and Raphael de- 
lighted, was not a stranger to the 
Tuscan mind. 

The Tuscans were literal, you re- 
member, as literal as St. Paul and 
all great mystics were, and, just as 
they did not shrink from portraying 
the joy at the Crib, so they were 
willing to describe the sorrow at the 
Cross. If we recoil somewhat be- 
fore their rude carved crucifixes and 
their Pietas, it is because we do not 
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altogether understand the nature 
that prompted their design. Some- 
times we find ourselves similarly 
dismayed by the intense realism of 
the expressions in the prayers to our 
Crucified Savior and by the descrip- 
tions of His Mother’s anguish. 

Many of the most heart-rending 
prayers are attributed to the follow- 
ers of St. Francis. There is little 
doubt but that the same Francis 
who, with his Crib at Greccio gave 
such a tremendous impetus to the 
representing of the Nativity, was 
also in a great measure responsible 
for the numerous reminders of the 
Wounds of Our Lord. Those who 
thought of the Little Man of Assisi 
thought of the Stigmata. “Francis, 
on thee as humble wax Jesus did 
impress His bitter wounds with a 
seal of love, and did choose only 
thee to show us a true image of 
Himself,” Vittoria Colonna wrote in 
the sixteenth century, and, long be- 
fore her time, writers and artists 
had found themselves drawn from a 
consideration of the saint by the 
idea of the Passion. 

The prayers to the Sorrowful 
Mother were loved by the Italians. 
In this collection there is a four- 
teenth century one called “A Lam- 
entation on the Mother of the 
Crucified” which is typical. It used 
to be recited on the afternoon of 
Good Friday by a Sienese confra- 
ternity, and it represents the meet- 
ing of the brothers of the confrater- 
nity with the Blessed Virgin. They 
find Mary seeking her Son, and they 
tell her of the beginning of His 
Passion. “Thy Son, gentle Lady, He 
Who came to take away great sin, 
was bound bloody and bruised to a 
pillar, and His face, once so beauti- 
ful, was cuffed and became all livid. 
Let us go, if thou wilt, to Pilate’s 
house, and there thou wilt see the 
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pillar where they tortured Him!” 
And, in answer to her demand, “Tell 
me, in God’s name, if my Son is 
alive or dead,” they describe the 
scene at Calvary to which she is 
hastening. 

But many prayers are not medi- 
tations on the joys and sorrows of 
Mary; some are simple pleas. “A 
Child’s Prayer,” in the Umbrian dia- 
lect, must be irresistible to the 
Blessed Mother: 


“Holy Virgin Mary, I beg thee to 
be kind enough to send me from thy 
throne innocence and goodness. I 
am a baby in the world, and I do not 
know how to live by myself, but I 
do not hide from thee the need I 
have of thee. And so I recommend 
myself to thee and give thee all my 
heart, to-day and always, until the 
time when I shall be with thee in 
Heaven.” 


In marked contrast are the praises 
the Florentines sang. The meta- 
phors, borrowed in part from St. 
John, pleased their fancy, and the 
prayer itself is like a Tuscan altar- 
piece with its background of pure 
gold, its blue-robed Virgin, and its 
worshiping saints: 


“O Mary, daystar that shinest 
brighter than the sun, my tongue 
can not tell how beautiful thou art. 

“O Mary, thou art clothed with 
the sun, and crowned with stars, 
thou art shod with the moon and art 
the mirror of our life. 

“O Mary, that lovely cloak which 
thou dost wear in the heavenly choir 
is thickly flowered with gold stars 
on an azure field. 

“O Mary, how beautiful is thy 
face with its holy, honest eyes! The 
angels are forever smiling and sing- 
ing before thee. 
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“O Mary, thy fair head has hair 
of fine gold. Gazing on such treasure 
the saints all make merry. 

“O Mary, Queen of Heaven, and 
Mother of Our Savior, Hope of Sin- 
ners, all Heaven bows to thee.” 


Surely no artist’s work is more 
luminous than this. There is no 
wonder that the Florentine painters 
portrayed the Queen of Heaven with 
a crown of stars when their fellow 
citizens sang of her in such poetic 
vein. 

We understand how natural it 
was for Petrarch to write: 


“Vergine bella, che di sol vestita 
Coronata di stelle, al sommo Sole 
Piacesti si, che ’n te sua luce 

ascose.” 


Petrarch’s verse was similar to 
Dante’s in that its imagery was al- 
ready familiar to the Italians of his 
day. The more conversant we be- 
come with the old prayers, the more 
convinced are we that Dante’s 
“Paradiso,” through which the 
world was to know the Christian’s 
love of Mary, was not a solitary 
poet’s isolated conception: it was 
merely the perfect embodiment of 
his contemporaries’ ideas. To be- 
lieve this is in no sense to belittle 
Dante, it is rather to recognize in 
him a national genius capable of re- 
flecting the pure emotion of his 
time. 

The angels in the Divine Comedy 
bear witness to this ability, for 
Dante’s ministering spirits and 
those of the great masters of paint- 
ing, were the visualized angels of the 
people’s prayers. 

The Umbrian followers of Francis 
prayed, “Angel, my guardian teach 
me the way to Heaven, guide my 
soul with ‘thy counsels.” And 
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Bianco da Siena prayed Almighty bim and Seraphim, and in many the 
God that his angel guardian might petitioner asks that he may hear the 
conduct his soul to Paradise, sweet chant of the heavenly choirs. 
Some way or other as we ponder we 

“Quando l’anima mia sara partita find ourselves more in sympathy 
Da questo corpo, vengalangiol mio with Fra Angelico and his glories of 

E si la porti con gioia infinita blessed spirits, and we love better 

Nella beata vita.” those radiant angels of the “Purga- 

torio” whose vesture was “green as 


Many prayers mention the Cheru-_ tender leaves but newly born.” 


TREE-LOVER. 


By Eva FrANcIs GILBERT. 


WHEN I am wrapped in reveries, 

I have memories of trees 

As men have memories of men; 

I remember where and when 

I loved a poplar first, a pine, 

A monarch maple, and a line 

Of willows winding down a stream 
Of water, and the silver gleam 

Of birches white in woods at dark, 
And an oak which in a park 

Called me like a tender tongue, 
And wide arms of wisdom flung 
Round about my dumb despair, 
And an elm whose leafy hair 
Tangled lay with summer stars 
Like spangles, and the savage scars 
Of winter stained a stately beech, 
Now removed beyond my reach. 
Oh! trees are more than merely trees 
In their lovers’ memories. 








CHARLES DE FOUCAULD. 


Explorer and Hermit. 


By Pierre CRABITES. 


OW a great explorer became a 
humble hermit, why a soldier 
of France cast aside a uniform 
which his own exploits had made 
more glorious in order to don the 
garb of a Trappist, and what induced 
a man of gentle birth to perform 
such chars as would have humili- 
ated the meanest of plebians is re- 
vealed by René Bazin in his Charles 
de Foucauld, Explorateur du Maroc, 
ermite au Sahara.’ It is not an out- 
standing book. The distinguished 
Academician has not handled his 
subject with his usual brilliancy. 
But from his pages one catches what 
is obviously meant to be his mes- 
sage. It is a noble one. It tells of 
a life of gaiety which became a 
struggle for achievement and which 
found its apotheosis in the service 
of God. It is clear that certain 
French nobles are most anxious that 
one of their elect should be looked 
upon as a saint. It may, therefore, 
not be amiss to learn something of 
this exceptional career which print- 
er’s ink is now bringing to the fore. 
It portrays a most inspiring theme. 
It should not pass unnoticed what- 
ever may or may not be the reasons 
why so much publicity is now being 
given to one who sought to avoid the 
limelight. 

The Tricolor of France floated 
over the ramparts of Strasbourg 
when Charles-Eugéne de Foucauld 
was born there on September 15, 
1850. His family was not of Alsa- 


1Charles de Foucauld, Hermit and Explorer. 
By René Bazin. Translated by Peter Keelan. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $4.00. 


tian origin. His father was Fran- 
cois-Edouard Vicomte de Foucauld 
de Pontbriand, scion of a family of 
Périgord which had given saints to 
the Catholic Church and sharp 
blades to the crown of France. A 
man who sprang from such loins 
was instinctively a patriot. But the 
fact that Strasbourg was his birth- 
place served to accentuate his love 
for his fatherland. It whetted his 
ambition to be in uniform so that 
he might be able to do his share in 
liberating his native heath. His 
mother and father both died before 
he was seven years of age. His ma- 
ternal grandfather, a retired army 
officer, took charge of the orphan. 
The boy was the apple of the old 
gentleman’s eye. He, who had been 
a martinet in the barracks, allowed 
Charles to do whatever he pleased. 
The little rascal took advantage of 
this leniency and became most self- 
willed. The doting grandparent saw 
in the youngster’s fits of temper 
proof of a dominant determination. 
Nothing was, therefore, done to curb 
his outbreaks of passion. “Never 
let him cry when I am about,” the 
veteran would say. “His tears bring 
his mother back to me.” Such an 
undisciplined child would not study. 
And gradually he became a little 
heathen believing in nothing and 
never going to church. 

But it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that this wayward offspring 
was vicious. He was not. He was 
merely a young tyrant who knew 
not the meaning of restraint, a God- 
less youth whose perverseness was 
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undermining his moral stamina and 
who was heading for the toboggan 
of evil associations. He was re- 
ceived at the Ecole Militaire by the 
narrowest possible margin. When 
his grandfather complained that he 
was always at the tail end of his 
class he would laugh and say: “Oh, 
don’t mind that. Won’t it be chic 
when I pass them all one by one?” 
But he never did. He left St. Cyr 
as he had entered it—a laggard. 
And it was the same thing at the 
Cavalry School of Saumur. There, 
he began to sow his wild oats at 
quite a lively gait. He was, what 
might be called, a high flyer. He 
had plenty of money and, what is 
most unusual in a Frenchman, 
squandered it. He had one peculiar- 
ity that almost makes one doubt 
whether he was really a Gaul. It 
was this: He did not like to handle 
small coins and he made it a rule 
never to accept any change. All of 
the cabbies, waiters, and bootblacks 
therefore loved him in their way— 
and so did the chorus girls in theirs. 
When he was going the pace the 
regiment to which he had in the 
meantime been assigned was ordered 
to Algeria. There, he became al- 
lied, in so notorious a manner, 
with a fair damsel that one after- 
noon his commanding officer sent 
for him and said: “De Foucauld, 
things have gone too far. Take your 
choice. Leave the girl or the Regi- 
ment.” The headstrong subaltern 
saluted and said: “I will leave the 
Regiment, Sir.” And he did. 

He was lounging around Evian- 
les-Bains when, in the spring of 
1881, word reached him that an in- 
surrection had broken out in Sud- 
Oranais, one of the Algerian prov- 
inces. As soon as he learned that 
his regiment had been sent to the 
front he wrote the Minister of War 
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volunteering for active service on 
the firing line. His request was 
granted and he lost no time in re- 
joining his comrades. But before 
doing so he wrote to the canteen 
sergeant to be sure to lay in a stock 
of his favorite Corona cigars. Thus 
assured of his special brand, Charles 
de Foucauld laughed at Arab bul- 
lets. He proved himself, so writes 
his commanding officer, an incom- 
parable leader of men. Fatigue 
meant nothing to him, danger was a 
pastime and devotion to his boys 
a cult. But finally the commissary 
ran out of his Henry Clays. A sub- 
stitute was offered him. He brushed 
it aside with contempt. And here 
the obstinancy which his grand- 
father had admired came to the 
young officer’s rescue. With a ges- 
ture of disdain he said, “If I cannot 
get the cigar that I want and that 
I’m willing to pay for I'll just quit 
smoking.” And from that day forth 
he never used tobacco. But when 
his men heard that he had gone on 
a smoke-strike they became alarmed. 
They all knew of his fondness for 
his Havana and of the precautions 
that he had taken to obtain an ade- 
quate supply. His cigar formed part 
of his personality. With it in his 
mouth he had led them across sun- 
baked deserts and into the jaws of 
death. The poilus began to look upon 
their lieutenant’s weed as a talisman 
of victory. They were alarmed as to 
what the future might hold in store 
for them. But when they saw him 
unalterably calm, the same con- 
siderate chief as of old and the same 
intrepid soldier whom they all loved 
they soon came to see that their 
idol had an individuality of his own 
that had nothing to do with nico- 
tine. And when, after one of their 
forced marches they told him of 
their forebodings and of their sense 
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of relief he merely smiled, and tap- 
ping the spokesman on the shoulder 
said to him:“tu es un farceur’— 
(you are an old fraud). Yet from 
this little incident the young man 
learned a lesson that may, perhaps, 
have been the crisis in his career. 

During those anxious months 
when De Foucauld was fighting Arab 
bands the North African Empire of 
France stopped at what is still the 
Western boundary of Algeria. All 
of that great expanse that lies be- 
tween this line and the Atlantic 
knew of no European sovereignty. 
As a matter of fact it was closed to 
Western eyes. Christians had a 
more or less vague knowledge of the 
fringe that skirts the two seaboards. 
The great hinterland, however, was 
still virgin territory. As he trekked 
across the Algerian sands a mes- 
sage from this mysterious Mograb 
seemed to come to the young officer. 
“Here we are,” he would say to him- 
self, “risking the lives of our troops 
for an incomplete something. Our 
manifest destiny requires that we 
round out Algeria by carrying our 
flag to the Western Ocean. As soon 
as this show ends I’m going to pierce 
this veil of darkness. I’m going to 
find out what’s back of it. If the 
game’s worth the candle France 
must have Morocco. But our blood 
must not be shed until we know 
what’s what. I'll explore this area. 
When I finish my job Ill decide 
what to do next.” Little did he 
dream in those days that after his 
explorations had played a great part 
in convincing France that it should 
annex Morocco, it would be as a 
humble priest that he would return 
to North Africa. 

As soon as the revolt had been put 
down the Saint-Cyrien resigned his 
commission in the army and set to 
work to prepare himself for his self- 
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appointed mission. He began by 
concentrating his attention upon the 
study of Arabic. He literally locked 
himself up in his library with a 
sheik in order to saturate his mind 
with the literature of the country of 
his quest. When he was still in the 
dark as to his plan of campaign he 
met a congenial spirit named Oscar 
MacCarthy. This Franco-Hibernian 
knew Algeria from end to end, had 
an insight into the Arab soul, and 
was the custodian of the Mustapha 
Pasha library. He and De Foucauld 
were agreed as to the difficulties of 
the task which the intrepid soldier 
had marked out for himself. They 
both considered that the choice of 
an effective disguise was essential. 
In their opinion the explorer had to 
pass either for a Moslem or for a 
Jew and that death would be the 
penalty of discovery. They finally 
decided upon the latter alternative. 
This forced the young officer to ap- 
ply himself to the study of Hebrew. 
While he was plugging away at 
these two languages his friend 
sought out a genuine Jew whose 
learning, loyalty, and presence of 
mind would be equal to any emer- 
gency but who at the same time 
would be enough of an adventurer 
not to mind passing off an impostor 
upon his own brethren. In those 
days there were Jews scattered more 
or less everywhere throughout Mo- 
rocco. It was upon their hospitality 
that the wanderers would be forced 
to depend. It was therefore essen- 
tial, if the two men were to travel 
as Jews, that the true son of Israel 
should do the talking and work out 
the various explanations which from 
time to time would best account for 
the taciturn disposition of his com- 
panion. MacCarthy, in due course, 
found the ideal combination in 
Rabbi Mardochée. 
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It was on June 10, 1883, that the 
two pathfinders set out on their mis- 
sion. Algiers was their starting 
point. The debonair cavalryman 
wore a nondescript costume which 
was essentially Jewish. It had 
about it, however, something which 
was such a mixture of Syrian, Egyp- 
tian, and Algerian that no passer- 
by could say, as is usually possible 
in the Orient: “this man comes from 
such and such a place.” They hada 
long railway journey before getting 
away from the protection of the 
French flag. They nevertheless 
traveled third class and from the 
outset played their parts. The 
Frenchman started out as Joseph 
Aliman, a Russian Jew, who was a 
Doctor by profession. This gave him 
a valid excuse for having a bag 
carrying such instruments as would 
be needed for taking observations. 
But the travelers had not gone far 
on their cross country tramp be- 
fore the Rabbi found it best to say 
that his friend was an alchemist. 
He was reeling off one of these 
yarns—railroads had long since 
been forgotten and they were near- 
ing one of the last French outposts 
—when a group of officers of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique hove into sight. 
De Foucauld knew practically all of 
them intimately. They questioned 
the wayfarers most carefully never 
once suspecting that the younger of 
the humble Jews had been the Beau 
Brummel of their mess. 

But before the explorers had got 
well under way this alchemist story 
had to be changed and such a tale 
invented as would best suit any 
given emergency. The essential 
thing was that the Rabbi had to 
study the psychology of the indi- 
vidual Jewish leader of each and 
every town and dole out to him just 
such a plausible invention as would 
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take his mind off of the Christian 
and account for the latter disappear- 
ing and remaining unobserved long 
enough to get his scientific data, 
record it and hide away his para- 
phernalia. The further into the in- 
terior they went the greater was the 
ignorance and superstition of the 
people. To have been found con- 
sulting the heavens with a sextant 
would have created such suspicion 
that the local authorities would have 
been advised. They would probably 
have decided that the problem could 
best be settled by a post-mortem 
inquiry in due and proper form. 
Luckily for the cause of France 
Mardochée was an ingenious man of 
ready wit, and an incomparable 
student of human nature. He was 
paid for his services a monthly sal- 
ary of 270 francs which then repre- 
sented $74. He earned every nickel 
of it. 

De Foucauld set forth the results 
of his trip in a book entitled Recon- 
naissance au Maroc. It is a scien- 
tific work, important from a geo- 
graphical, military, and political 
point of view. And it tells a story 
which is vibrating with human in- 
terest. Some of its chapters have a 
most absorbing charm. Suffice it to 
say that the publication of this re- 
port met with warmest praise from 
the Paris Geographical Society. It 
opened the eyes of the French For- 
eign Office to what Morocco really 
was. It gave the world a knowledge 
of the Mograb which it had never 
before had had presented with the 
same masterful clearness. And it 
is almost certain that the valiant ex- 
plorer submitted both to the Minis- 
try of War and to the Quai d’Orsay 
confidential data which elaborated 
many points that his publication had 
purposely touched upon most super- 
ficially. But France was not able 
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then and there to capitalize the 
work of her Alsatian son. Paris, in 
those days, was in hot water with 
London over Egypt. The trouble 
which from 1882 onwards was con- 
stantly brewing in the Valley of the 
Nile had its repercussion in the land 
of the Moors. The French Govern- 
ment was, therefore, prevented by 
England from extending its North 
African domain to the Atlantic 
Ocean. This sweeping language 
must not, however, be construed as 
implying that public opinion in 
France was then ripe for such a 
resolute programme. It probably 
was not. But by the time that Del- 
cassé and Landsdowne were ready 
for their love feast the clear-cut pic- 
ture which the headstrong orphan 
boy had placed before his chiefs 
made it possible for the former to 
know that it was worth while for 
him to abandon an untenable posi- 
tion in Egypt in order to obtain a 
free hand in Morocco. In a word it 
took almost twenty years for the 
seed planted in 1885 to come to 
fruition. But in the meantime the 
sower had undergone a moral meta- 
morphosis which had called him 
back to the Western Arab world at- 
tired in a garb which marked him 
as the true pioneer of the Spiritual 
Empire of France. 

When the hardy explorer had fin- 
ished his travels and written his 
book he had completely broken 
away from the night life which had 
formerly meant so much to him. He 
fell in love with a most charming 
young lady of wealth and high social 
standing. And he appealed to her. 
Nevertheless the lure of the desert 
called him away. He plunged into 
the country south of Oran. What 
he saw he did not publish to the 
world but a retired French army 
officer would not think of taking 
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such a trip without submitting a 
confidential report to his Govern- 
ment. When he returned from this 
excursion in 1886 the open air of 
the African wastes had played the 
same pranks with his mind that 
propinquity had with the heart of 
his Beatrice. But the end of this 
idyl of love was not the signal for 
a debauch. On the contrary, the 
luxury loving youth of yore kept 
his mind and muscles in admirable 
condition by cutting out anything 
and everything that savored of the 
effete. And from this period on- 
wards one begins to note that the 
ties of love which bound Charles de 
Foucauld to an elder sister were 
slowly but surely beginning to ex- 
ercise a controlling influence over 
him. But he still kept away from 
the Church. He had, nevertheless, 
been greatly impressed by the in- 
tense religious zeal which permeates 
Islamic life. The Moslem call to 
prayer through the stillness of the 
night had made an appeal to him. 
Amidst the noise of the Paris streets 
he could hear the voice of the 
muezzin proclaiming from the mina- 
ret the oneness of God. When, 
therefore, Abbé Huvelin entered the 
life of the companion of Rabbi Mar- 
dochée Mohammedan fervor and a 
sister’s gentleness had already paved 
the way for the return of a prodigal 
son. 

There was nothing melodramatic 
about the conversion that the Cres- 
cent thus won for the Cross. Abbé 
Huvelin was not only a saintly man 
but he was a gentleman whom Cath- 
olic families found delight in re- 
ceiving in their drawing rooms. 
Partly out of curiosity, partly out of 
politeness and also perhaps because 
a silent call directed his steps, De 
Foucauld went to St. Augustine’s to 
hear the Abbé preach. He found 
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the sermons interesting. He re- 
turned. Little by little he became a 
frequent attendant. He had learned 
in Algeria what prayer meant to the 
Arab. Here he saw before his eyes 
what it meant to the Christian. He 
perceived in it a boon to suffering 
mankind. He envied those who 
could find solace in such communion 
with a superior power. But he had 
no faith. He could not bring him- 
self to believe although he had long 
since been taught to envy those who 
could. Sometime towards the end 
of October, 1887, the hungering soul 
wended its way towards the confes- 
sional of his friend. He bent for- 
ward. “Father,” said he,—it is De 
Foucauld himself, who reveals the 
secret,—“Father, I have no faith. 
Teach me, I beg you, how to be- 
lieve.” “Kneel down, my son,” came 
the reply, “confess your sins to God 
and you will believe.” “But I did 
not come for that,” was the quick 
retort. And this called for the an- 
swer, soft but compelling: “Confess 
your sins, my son, and leave the rest 
to God.” And the penitent did as 
he was told. When absolution had 
been given the confessor inquired as 
to whether the morning fast had 
been broken. Having received a 
negative reply the Abbé said: “Has- 
ten at once to the Communion rail. 
You will find your answer awaiting 
you.” From that moment the man 
who had made clear to the French 
Foreign Office what Morocco meant 
was definitely committed to lead the 
march of French culture in those 
parts—but not as a soldier of Mars 
or as a diplomatic observer. It was 
as an anonymous priest of Christ 
that his leadership was to be made 
enduring. 

Before leaving the world where 
his birth, wealth, achievements, and 
charm of manners assured him a 
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commanding position, De Foucauld 
went carefully into the matter. He 
did not take a plunge into the dark. 
But once his mind was irrevocably 
made up he entered into this new 
work with his whole heart. He be- 
gan by surrendering his entire for- 
tune to his sister. He then entered 
the French Trappist monastery of 
Notre-Dame-des-Neiges. His fare- 
well letter to his sister is short but 
brimful of tenderness. It is dated 
January 14, 1890. 


“ Au revoir, my good Mimi,” it 
ran, “I’m leaving Paris to-morrow. 
At about two in the afternoon I'll be 
at Notre-Dame-des-Neiges. Pray for 
me. I'll pray for you, and for yours. 
One never forgets one’s loved ones 
when one comes nearer to God.” 


And as soon as this aristocrat who 
had been the petted darling of an 
indulgent grandfather reached his 
destination he was told to get a 
broom and to begin to sweep. He 
made a botch of the job. But he 
stuck at it. And in time Brother 
Albéric, for such became his name, 
finished his novitiate and was ready 
to leave for an obscure monastery 
of Asia Minor. His letters to his 
sister tell of his daily routine. They 
describe a humdrum life which 
would have been impossible to any 
man of gentle birth who had not 
been called to this existence by an 
irresistible summons. But finally 
Abbé Huvelin arranged that his 
penitent should be transferred to the 
Holy Land. This’ kind-hearted 
priest knew that in his heart of 
hearts the poor Trappist was con- 
sumed by a burning desire to carry 
out his mission among the scenes 
traversed by Him Crucified. And it 
was as a menial, as a wretched door- 
keeper living in a hut originally in- 
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tended for rubbish that the dapper 
cavalry officer took his post in a 
Nazareth convent. But his reputa- 
tion for piety soon spread to Jeru- 
salem, and the Superioress of the 
Order called him to that city. 

It need not be said that the nuns 
lost no time in recognizing that 
Brother Albéric was an aristocrat to 
his finger tips. He tried to hide his 
identity, but his accent, his bearing, 
his voice betrayed him. Yet, the good 
sisters feared to interfere with his 
self-imposed life lest their solicitude 
should give him offense. They felt, 
however, that a man of such talents 
could be more useful to the Church 
were he to become a priest. They 
learned in some way or another of 
Abbé Huvelin’s influence over him. 
They therefore took steps to have 
that prelate suggest to the Brother 
that he should return to France and 
prepare himself for Holy Orders. 
In time the correspondence ex- 
changed between the self-effaced 
doorkeeper and his confessor gave 
the latter ample opportunity to push 
forward the good work. He did so. 
And on June 9, 1901, Brother Al- 
béric was ordained a priest. On 
August 22d, of the same year, Father 
de Foucauld wrote to Monsignor 
Bazin, whom he thought was the 
Prefect Apostolic of the Sahara, ask- 
ing for permission to establish a 
frontier church at any Algerian out- 
post where the French garrison had 
no priest. 

The date of his letter is pregnant 
with meaning. It was written after 
Fashoda but before France and Eng- 
land had buried the hatchet. But 
it was dispatched at a time when 
events were shaping up towards a 
Franco-British understanding. It, 
therefore, came to pass that when 
the diplomatists of Paris and Lon- 
don in 1904 turned Morocco into the 
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orbit of French influence Father de 
Foucauld had already established 
among the Moorish tribes such a 
reputation for sanctity that he was 
a power of strength to the cause of 
France. This in no sense implies 
that he was a politician who wore 
a cassock. He was not. He was 
simply and solely a holy man of 
striking personality, whose influ- 
ence was widespread and in whom 
everybody placed implicit confi- 
dence. He was a Christian Mara- 
bout who stood before the tribesmen 
as an exemplar of Western civiliza- 
tion. Legends sprang up about him. 
An air of mystery and of mysticism 
encircled him. With each succeed- 
ing day his sphere of mastery ex- 
panded. And because to the Moslem 
mind Church and State are but one, 
Republican France, which at home 
persecutes nuns and expels monks, 
basked in the sunshine of the benef- 
icent power of a Catholic priest. 
The years passed. The moral at- 
mosphere of helpfulness, codpera- 
tion and understanding which Fa- 
ther de Foucauld had made the 
corner stone of his work before 
France was permitted to raise her 
flag over Morocco, characterized the 
administration of General Lyautey 
the Royalist Resident General. The 
whole policy of France, defined in a 
spiritual sense by the Church and in 
a material manner by an aristocrat, 
caused the Moors to trust the French 
Republic. Therefore, when war 
swept across Europe those who were 
devoted to the Christian Marabout 
and those who trusted the gentle- 
man who ruled at Casa Blanca were 
prepared to die for France. The 
Moors are fighters. They are not 
sycophants. They sent their sons 
across the sea to battle for those 
who had made a vassal of their Sul- 
tan, not because they had been dra- 
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gooned into the army, but because 
they had caught the spirit of Charles 
de Foucauld and of Lyautey and had 
learned to love their people. The 
toll that the war exacted of the best 
blood of mankind is appalling in its 
magnitude. The Alsatian, who as a 
light-hearted lieutenant had helped 
to teach his country what Morocco 
is and who as a self-sacrificing 
priest had inspired thousands of 
Moors to give up their lives for 
France, fell a victim to an assassin 
while holocausts were being offered 
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in Flanders to the Goddess of Vic- 
tory. If France to-day still domi- 
nates the Mograb she owes her 
presence there in no small degree 
to that common-sense program 
which the saintly wisdom of her 
soldier-prelate helped her to put in- 
to practice. At all events the spirit 
of fraternity and of helpful counsel 
which the Hermit of the Sahara 
typified caused legions of fighting 
men to enlist in the Allied armies. 
What that codperation was worth 
history has already recorded. 





ON A MADONNA OF RAPHAEL’S. 


By WILLIAM B. ABBIATI. 


Were ever stuff and spirit so compiled 
As in this lovely work of long ago 
Where pure, bewitching line and rhythmic flow 

Of light and shadow still live undefiled? 

Art more than art portrayed this visage mild 
And poured around it that soft, mystic glow; 
And Heaven spying, with surprise cried, “Oh!” 

And touched the hand that drew this Infant Child. 

Here beauty, loved of God and of His choice, 
Was caught and made immortal by a soul 

That knowing well how vain the human voice, 
With heart and hand his love sought to extol, 

So that forever more man might rejoice 
To catch this glimpse of his celestial goal. 








VANISHING JOY. 


By Marte BLAKE. 


“The feel of wind upon the face, 
The fragrance of the pine, 
The draughts of keen, exultant space 
That thrill the blood like wine.” 


T is hard to reconcile one’s self to 
a modern invention which forces 
an abandonment of a legitimate and 
favorite pleasure. Yet it is a simple 
fact that the automobile has very 
nearly destroyed the happy relaxa- 
tion of walking. In the great cities 
one steps off a curb at one’s peril; 
on the country roads, cars which 
spare one’s arms and legs assault 
one’s eyes, ears and nose. In any 
case the first fine careless rapture 
has departed, and we walkers are 
apt to ask ourselves a little dubious- 
ly whether what we have received 
has in any way compensated us for 
the precious thing lost. 

For if you like walking, you like 
it very much. If, however, you are 
one of those who say: “I like walk- 
ing if Ihave some one to walk with,” 
or “I like walking if there is some 
definite object before me,—some 
place to walk to,” then put yourself 
down as not of the true fold. For to 
the real tramper the act itself is 
satisfaction enough. “I am going 
out for a walk,” he says, and where 
he is going, or who may happen to 
accompany him is truly of minor 
importance. 

His rewards are endless: his 
pains, until the advent of the auto- 
mobile, were few. This invention, 
about which rages so constant a con- 
troversy as to what it has done to 
man, and what it has done for him, 
has, it must be admitted, almost de- 
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stroyed the pleasure of walking 
within city limits, or even on the 
highways beyond. That witty ob- 
server of the early days who de- 
clared that the motor car had di- 
vided all humanity into two classes: 
the quick and the dead, would have 
to admit now that mere quickness 
will hardly save one: instantaneous- 
ness, rather, is what is needed. Still, 
parkways are left, woods are unin- 
vaded, and mountain paths have yet 
to be covered with non-skid sur- 
faces. Country lanes, too, here and 
there, can give solitude and solace, 
and the hard sea-beaches at low 
tide still offer their stretches of 
salty deliciousness to anyone who 
loves the spring of firm-packed sand 
and the crunch of half-buried shell 
or pebble beneath his foot. 

Looking back to my young days I 
see the family group moving happily 
along New England lanes flecked 
with the sunlight of June, or bright 
with the gleam and sparkle of 
snow; swinging up the roads of 
Swiss passes where dazzling peaks 
towered across from us; or moving 
joyously down smiling Austrian val- 
leys with the friendly, glowing 
Dolomites keeping guard round 
about. I see the quiet hills of the 
Rhineland, the indescribable glory 
of the Italian Lake country,—and 
the picture spells leisure, and won- 
der, and that lost joy of serenity. 
And I must sigh as I realize that 
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were I back to-day on those selfsame 
highways the roar of the passing 
motor car would be hushing the song 
of the caroling streams, and the 
smoke from impatient exhausts 
would be blinding eyes lifted to the 
far summits. 

Why Americans as a group care 
so little for walking—devoted as 
they are to sport—is puzzling. The 
sight of a pedestrian, even in the 
old days, was nearly always strange 
enough to cause the farmer jogging 
by with his hay to offer a lift. The 


same conversation always took 
place: “Wanta ride?” “No thank 
you.” “Might just as well.” “You 


are very kind, but I am out for a 
walk.” Then, still unconvinced, and 
feeling that he had hit on the ex- 
planation of your mysterious re- 
fusal: ‘“’Twont cost ye anything.” 
Your answer that in spite of even 
this clinching reassurance you pre- 
ferred to continue on foot, usually 
resulted in a puzzled “Giddap” to 
the horses, and a parting glance at 
you more of sorrow than of anger, 
that one who had looked as if she 
might have some gumption should 
prove not to have any at all. Nowa- 
days the hardy venturer who still 
dares the highways is kept con- 
stantly busy refusing the offers of 
friendly motorists. The conviction 
is evidently firmly rooted that no- 
body walks who wouldn’t much pre- 
fer to ride, and that the only reason 
anybody goes on foot is because he 
has not been able to coax a lift. 

Of course in the last analysis this 
means that the outdoor world has 
very little appeal for large numbers 
of people. Like the man who was 
overheard dissuading his friend 
from entering some enchanting 
woods in the high country of New 
Hampshire with the argument: 
“There’s nothing there but trees,” 
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or the wife of a neighbor of mine 
who replied to her husband’s sug- 
gestion that they climb a hill near- 
by: “And what will we do when we 
get up there?” it is evident that 
there are many to whom woods is 
woods, hills is hills, sky is sky,— 
and there’s an end on’t. 

But to the others who have been 
straining like hounds on leash to 
break away from the grime and 
tumult and breathlessness of the 
city, what delight to start away 
some twinkling morning, with the 
sun not too far above the horizon, 
and the air clean and sparkling as 
the sea and sweet with a hundred 
scents of moist earth, reviving grass, 
and pungent wood smoke. With 
Stevenson, all the trampers ask is 
“the heaven above and the road be- 
low them.” Their faces are set to 
the far hills, and the earth springs 
beneath their eager feet. Along low 
lands where a few veils of misty 
tissue still lie over the meadows, 
through little pine groves still as 
chapels in the quiet dawn, with pil- 
lared trunks rising along silent 
aisles, and unseen incense floating 
up from the brown riches of needles, 
along the climbing road they go, to 
where the sky seems to wait at the 
top of the hill, every step bringing 
some new delight of the valley into 
view. Then out to the level ground 
of the summit where the glory 
stretches before them to the hori- 
zon, and their hearts lift up with 
delight at the beauty of the magic 
world. Green, velvety patches of 
woods; silver and blue of a winding 
river; drifting spirals of early 
smoke; and a far-off gleam that may 
mean the sea: what has the man- 
made city to give as substitutes for 
these riches? 

Most games call for a partner: 
walking, though it can be pleasantly 
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shared with many companions, is 
still a joy when undertaken alone. 
Every curve ahead holds out a 
promise, every rise has a revealing 
gift to bestow. And the temporary 
four-footed companions are won- 
drously diverting: friendly puppies 
galloping in ecstatic circles; scold- 
ing chipmunks scampering away to 
higher branches; acrobatic grass- 
hoppers shooting out of the grass at 
unexpected tangents; yes, even occa- 
sional methodical turtles plodding 
across country roads superbly un- 
conscious of modern haste and men- 
acing motors; and over the fences 
in the fields, that animal almost an 
anachronism in these days,—the 
cow: surely the only living creature 
which still finds time to chew a 
meditative cud, and ruminate on 
things in general! 

And there are friendly trees: danc- 
ing, quivering birches, so like brides 
in their veils of Spring; maples on 
fire as October swings this way; 
pine and hemlock and fir, loyal and 
unswerving in their robes of con- 
stant green; and standing in its 
meadow, royal, gracious and grace- 
ful, that loveliest of all trees, the 
American elm: a living, falling 
fountain of refreshment, imperial 
yet urbane, a rest for the eye, a 
refuge for tired spirits. 

And lastly, there are the scents: 
“surer,” as Kipling tells us, “than 
sounds or sights to make your heart- 
strings crack.” Sometimes it al- 
most seems as if we were dowered 
with only four senses,—so impervi- 
ous most of us are to the perfumes 
and odors of the world. To the 
tramper each few yards bring a new 
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message of enjoyment, for the air is 
laden with a hundred varied rich- 
nesses, and he is kept busy analyz- 
ing and delighting in them. The 
dry but penetrating aroma of dust, 
the salt tang of marshes, the sweet 
breath of meadow hay, the languor 
of warm pine needles, the heavy 
musk of certain wayside shrubs, the 
acrid scents of barnyards, the whiffs 
from fields of cabbages, the fra- 
grance of clematis and honeysuckle, 
the smell of ploughed earth, the 
brave, cold freshness of the sea. 
And now, alas! must be added the 
pungent, pertinacious odors of tar 
and oil which so often envelop or 
completely smother the delicate es- 
sences of the fields. 

But, somebody will ask, apart 
from the question of exercise, are 
not these joys shared equally by the 
motorist? My answer is: No! Be- 
cause the requisite for the true en- 
joyment of them all is leisure, while 
speed—speed—speed is the eternal 
essential for the man-in-the-car. 
Some one has said that a typical con- 
versation to be heard in any auto- 
mobile passing through a striking 
countryside is: “Oh, isn’t that beau- 
tiful!” “Yes, it was.” 

There is no comparison between 
the leisurely and ripening acquaint- 
ance with a valley stretching and 
unwinding before him hour after 
hour, which the walker makes, and 
the hurried, casual glance of ap- 
praisal which the present-day trav- 
eler throws from his closed motor 
car as he dashes down the road. 
Such a one may say that he has 
seen a certain view: he can never 
say that he knows it. 








THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE. 


An Essay in Appreciation. 


By HERBERT L. MATTHEWS. 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow!” 


HE world has always been too 
much with us—in Dante’s time, 
in ancient days, and now. Hu- 
manity has ever bowed beneath the 
weight of things secular and tempo- 
ral that bear down like an everlast- 
ing burden to crush the spirit of 
man with its relentless power. And 
like the shades in Dante’s “Purga- 
tory,” 


“La grave condizione 
Di lor tormento a terra li rannic- 
chia.” 


The escape to happiness lies not 
in lifting that burden, but in forget- 
ting it. The greatest function of art 
as a factor in life is to furnish hu- 
manity, through the imagination, 
with an apparent means of escape 
from itself. In the vicarious sensa- 
tions of sorrow or joy, weeping or 
laughter, in tragedy that moves the 
heart with its bitter sweet, solemn 
music, in comedy that sings its lilt- 
ing humoresque under the very 
shadow of overhanging fate—hu- 
manity seems to forget. It never 
does, of course,—never can. The 
world of art is built of exactly the 
same material as the common, mat- 
ter-of-fact, everyday world we live 
in. Yet the illusion is there, and art 
in feeding that illusion serves its 
greatest purpose. 


—Shelley. 


It may be argued that since this 
great power of art is unconscious 
and inherent in every artistic work, 
one cannot choose an Iliad, a Divine 
Comedy, a Faust, or any other single 
production of human genius and set 
it above all others. This would be 
true if merely in the process of mak- 
ing man forget, art fulfilled its com- 
plete purpose. But what makes one 
work of art greater than another de- 
pends upon the quality of the substi- 
tute world offered the imagination 
in place of actuality. If that substi- 
tute be base, sordid, false to life, or 
presented by an artist incapable of 
giving his ideal world adequate ex- 
pression, we do not call the product 
a great work of art. 

By any standard one could imag- 
ine it would seem the Divine Comedy 
deserved rank with the greatest of 
literary productions. Yet it was not 
always considered so highly. One 
must reckon on that most puzzling 
of all phenomena to the student of 
criticism, which is that undoubtedly 
great works will fall into disrepute, 
and even be despised for a certain 
period of time. 

This happened to Dante in the 
eighteenth century. Voltaire’s opin- 
ion was a fair expression of what 
most scholars in that time thought 
about the Divine Comedy. To up- 
hold the greatness of any work of 
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art during such a period of neglect 
one must set it aside temporarily 
from life and the world; place it in 
an absolute category where it re- 
mains detached, unchanged, unap- 
proached, until such time as the 
world is fit to appreciate it again. 
It is perfectly obvious that Voltaire 
and his contemporaries could not 
understand or appreciate Dante, and 
they were being logical in refusing 
to read him. Dante solved no prob- 
lems for them. The substitute an 
artist offers in the place of actuality, 
though ideal, and expressed in un- 
usual terms, must still act as an in- 
terpretation of life to the person and 
generation who are approaching the 
work of art. To Voltaire and the 
Frenchmen of his day there was 
an unbridgeable gap between their 
world and the world of Dante. They 
could not reinterpret life as it was to 
Dante in terms of their own lives, 
and therefore he was as one dead to 
them, and his world held no living, 
articulate soul to speak in terms 
they could understand. There was 
no escape from their world into 
Dante’s. Like fish out of water they 
would have had to go from one ele- 
ment to another in which they could 
not live. 

The fortunes of Dante were then 
at ebb tide: to-day they are at the 
flood. The Divine Comedy is riding 
on the crest of a popularity greater 
than any it has enjoyed in the more 
than six centuries since it was writ- 
ten—a popularity probably unpre- 
cedented in the whole history of 
literature. We, to-day, looking back 
a century and a half can tell very 
definitely why Dante did not appeal 
to Voltaire and his times. It is a 
far more difficult task for us to de- 
termine why he has such great ap- 
peal at the present time. Each in- 
dividual can hardly do more than 
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say, “Dante appeals to me for such 
and such reasons.” An Italian is 
moved to patriotic enthusiasm 
which a foreigner does not feel at 
all. A Catholic is thrilled at a re- 
ligious ardor and orthodoxy which 
leaves unmoved a Protestant reader. 
One must make a synthesis of analy- 
ses by all sorts and conditions of 
men to arrive at any conclusion as 
to what Dante means to the twenti- 
eth century. It would be a hopeless 
task were it not for the fact that any 
one man, after all, is fairly repre- 
sentative of a type—of.a whole class 
of men who think and feel approxi- 
mately as he does. 

The writer claims to be a fairly 
typical American, born and educated 
in the United States, not a Catholic, 
nor a professional scholar. To him 
Dante has become a great force in 
his intellectual life, a source of the 
keenest zsthetic pleasure, and of an 
interest which deepens with passing 
years and the widened horizons of 
thought and experience they bring. 
It may be some slight contribution 
to an understanding of the part 
Dante plays in modern life, for such 
a reader to state as best he can what 
there is in Dante and the Divine 
Comedy which appeals so much to 
him. 

The appeal is primarily an escape 
to another world in which the things 
of to-day are transfused in the cru- 
cible of imagination to new and 
wonderful shapes that for all their 
differences are strangely like those 
of the world we are living in now. 
The material that a poet uses to 
build his palace of dreams is naught 
but the love and hate, the joy and 
sorrow, the hope and despair, which 
have moved this world of ours since 
man first lifted his head above the 
kingdom of beasts. What though a 
poem tell of men and deeds six 
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centuries gone, in a system of 
thought adapted to that time, in a 
language different than ours? What 
though the poet be a man whose 
bones have long since crumbled into 
dust; whose very life is shrouded in 
the mystery of a forgotten time? 
His voice still comes to us across 
the years, thunderous in denuncia- 
tion, passing sweet in hope, and the 
message it bears still flames in an 
undying blaze of truth. And if, as 
we open his book and lose ourselves 
in the turmoil and the peace of 
what historians call the Middle 
Ages, though belief be sincere, in 
truth it is but illusion and only our 
own twentieth century wearing gar- 
ments of the thirteenth, and speak- 
ing its speech. Otherwise how could 
we thrill so to its appeal? how be 
moved to patriotic pride with Far- 
inata? how have our hearts wrung 
for pity of Pia de’ Tolomei? How 
feel the love of God as St. Francis 
did? How otherwise could we sit 
back in our seats to laugh and cry 
at this great pageant of men and 
women who walk across the stage 
that Dante set? 

And what a world it is that lives 
and breathes in his pages! Beggar 
and saint, warrior and nun, emperor 
and pope, step from the obscurity 
of a dead past to relive for a mo- 
ment or two, in the blinding glare 
of Dante’s words, their sins or their 
great deeds, their virtues or their 
vices. Once more eternal woman, 
as Francesca da Rimini, gives body 
and soul for the man she loves; 
once more the soldier, Manfred, 
gathers the faithful remnant of his 
host about him at Benevento and 
thunders across the bridge to glory 
and to death; once more the saint, 
Bernard, lifts his voice in a hymn 
of praise to the Virgin Mary. Are 
there not women to-day like Pic- 
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carda who have learnt the bitterness 
of forced marriage? Are there not 
men, proud as Provenzano, who 
stand begging as they tremble in 
every vein? Is there not ingratitude 
as black to-day, and loyalty as deep, 
as Piero delle Vigne felt? 

And what a fascinating world it 
was these characters lived in— 
Florence in the thirteenth century! 
Florence with its squalor, its rich 
palaces! Florence with its hideous 
poverty, its immense wealth! Flor- 
ence with its oppressed rabble, its 
haughty aristocracy, its rising mid- 
dle class, its bitter party strife, its 
heroism, its treachery, its lust and 
cruelty, its ideals and its beauty, its 
ambition and its ugliness! The 
world lived at fever heat in those 
days, and swung in a frenzy of des- 
perate deeds between high Heaven 
and the lowest pit of Hell, while a 
lonely exile stood aside and mocked 
at its evil in bitter derision, or en- 
couraged its virtue in generous 
praise. Vivid and colorful were 
those days, when men scorned to 
compromise between extremes of 
good or evil, but staked body and 
soul on a single defiant cast of the 
dice. 

What a world to live in, and how 
brilliantly it springs to life at the 
magic touch of the Florentine poet! 
In reading one does not analyze his 
feelings or even stop to realize that 
the world, strictly speaking, has not 
changed a great deal since then. 
There is, at least, the illusion of 
great difference and the seeming 
escape to a strange and vastly more 
interesting world, and for that one 
is grateful to Dante. 

In the realm of philosophy, too, 
there is much satisfaction in the 
Divine Comedy—infinitely more 
than the casual reader is inclined to 
realize. Baldly stated it may not 
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seem so. Was not Dante a fervent 
and orthodox Catholic, while we are 
Protestant? Did he not accept com- 
pletely the Scholastic system of phi- 
losophy, while we are at an opposite 
pole in philosophic thought? Did 
he not believe in a world empire 
ruled by one emperor, while we are 
nationalists? The list of contradic- 
tions could be continued for some 
time, but it would prove nothing ex- 
cept that we do not entirely believe 
as Dante did. It is only essential to 
realize how much there is in Dante 
with which we are in sympathy and 
how much even of what seems in- 
compatible with modern thought 
can be reinterpreted in valid terms 
for our use to-day. The broad moral 
distinctions between good and evil, 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, are 
the same to-day as in 1300. Those 
values which were fundamental to 
Christianity six centuries ago are no 
less so now. It is true that for an 
adequate understanding of the Di- 
vine Comedy a thorough knowledge 
of Catholicism and Scholasticism is 
a sine qua non, but knowledge does 
not demand belief. 

One thing is certain, that no one, 
of whatever creed or philosophical 
belief, can delve into the Divine 
Comedy with an understanding mind 
and not emerge better morally and 
spiritually than before. When one 
is sickened with things as they are, 
when faith is shaken, when trust in 
the divinity of man crumbles under 
the onslaught of a materialistic 
present, then let one turn to Dante 
and be comforted in the firmness of 
his faith, strengthened in the cer- 
tainty of his hope, refreshed from 
the fever heat of life as under “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

His mission, as he says himself, 
was apostolic. He wanted “to re- 
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move those living in this life from 
their state of misery and lead them 
to a state of happiness.” All the 
fervor and intensity of a Hebrew 
prophet were poured into the Divine 
Comedy, and this consciousness of 
a definite purpose, of a divine apos- 
tolic mission, undoubtedly give it 
that strength which makes the pages 
fairly throb beneath our gaze. 

That intensity of his feeling is 
apt, at first reading (especially of 
the “Inferno’”’) to make a deeper im- 
pression than any other characteris- 
tic of his poetic style. As scene 
after scene of his terrible drama is 
unfolded, one seems to feel the 
gathering of a tremendous force— 
swift, decisive, implacable—crush- 
ing like an avalanche under its fear- 
ful weight those poor sinners who 
get in its path. Even in the calmer, 
more serene air of the “Purgatory” 
and “Paradise” that same tense, in- 
domitable strength of spirit can be 
felt as of a great energy propelling 
its message across the centuries to 
readers of to-day. 

It is a force, too, which is never 
out of control. Dante always kept 
a curb on his genius, and the per- 
fection of architectural structure, 
the symmetry of form, the continu- 
ity of rime and rhythm, bear wit- 
ness to a genius which was always 
the master of its material. The 
Divine Comedy is unique in form, 
conception and style. Dante, like all 
truly great artists, created the medi- 
um by which he was to give his 
message to humanity. 

It was a medium so rich, so 
varied, so colorful, that not any 
work in the whole realm of litera- 
ture can equal its amazing range of 
technique. From the heavy, ruth- 
less tread of the tremendous inscrip- 
tion over the gate of Hell, to the 
lovely and caressing rhythm in 
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which the Garden of Eden is de- 
scribed, Dante uses every shade of 
expression that human ingenuity 
can draw from words. In _ the 
gloomy, horrible darkness of the 
underworld, in the pure freshness of 
Purgatory’s atmosphere, in the 
blinding effulgence of Paradise, his 
poetry thunders, sings, exults, run- 
ning the gamut from bitter scorn 
and hatred to the delirious joy of 
supernal love. And the reader, car- 
ried away in the amazing brilliance 
of his style, is lost in admiration of 
such an almost unbelievable display 
of human genius. 

Whether unbelievable or not, it 
was a human genius, so very human 
that he seems to live and breathe in 
the pages of his book. All art, from 
one point of view, is but the ex- 
pression of a personality. Univer- 
sals, ideal forms, archetypes, the ab- 
solute—all, to come within cogni- 
tion and to be expressed, must be 
sifted through the mind of an indi- 
vidual. It was a Florentine, Dante 
Alighieri, born in the year of Our 
Lord, 1265, who lived, loved, hated, 
suffered and died, a man among 
men—it was he who wrote the Di- 
vine Comedy, and we who read it to- 
day must not, if we could, forget 
what manner of man he was. Of all 
the characters in his great drama of 
redemption—emperor, pope, saint 
or sinner—none is so interesting, 
none so great as Dante himself. 
Few of all the men and women who 
walk across his stage would be more 
than a dim memory in a forgotten 
past, had he not called them to the 
eternal life of his art. Over them all 
his presence broods—a lonely and 
embittered exile, doomed to drag his 
weary step from town to town, year 
after year, till he found peace at last 
under the shade of a pine forest “sul 
lito di Chiassi.” 
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It is his hate which glows in the 
smoldering atmosphere of Hell, his 
love which blazes in the pure flame 
of Paradise; his enemies who suffer 
eternal damnation, his friends who 
dwell among the blessed. The “Jn- 
ferno” he describes was seen with 
his own eyes as he stood apart like 
some solitary watcher on a moun- 
tain top, and saw what a Hell man 
can make of this world. And 
through the torture and the misery 
and the hatred and the sin, he saw 
shining the fitful and crystal-pure 
flame of virtue, and out of its light 
and the sweet harmony of its music 
he built such a Paradise as the hu- 
man mind has never conceived be- 
fore or since. 

Life he lived to its utmost while 
men allowed it, and when they 
turned like beasts upon him, and 
drove him away, he poured the full- 
ness of that life into his poem. He 
is there so vividly, so palpably that 
he seems to stand as an invisible 
presence at the reader’s shoulders, 
speaking his own lines. One learns 
to love that figure, to feel refreshed 
in its strength, comforted in its 
faith. It is a precious gift of art, 
this companionship with the men 
and women who gave expression to 
the beauty of our world. And with 
no artist need one ever hope to form 
a deeper friendship than with the 
“Ghibellin fuggiasco’—in life a 
lonely exile, in death beloved of mil- 
lions. 

Let us walk with him on his 
journey. Let us think that we, too, 
are lost in the wood of sin and de- 
spair, beset by evil forces, till the 
voice of Reason whispers in our ear 
that if we see the consequences of 
our sins we will turn from them 
with loathing and struggle to the 
purer atmosphere of love and good- 
ness. Through the gate, then, with 
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its terrible inscription, let us go, 
and across the River of Acheron. 
Here we may walk for a refreshing 
moment or two with the shades of 
great pagans in the Limbo. But 
now the torment begins. Now 
Francesca and Paolo, locked in each 
other’s arms, are buffeted by the bit- 
ter-sweet storm of passion. Fur- 
ther into the gloom and horror we 
go, past the gluttonous under their 
rain of filth, the avaricious and 
prodigal with their ceaseless strife, 
the wrathful and melancholy in the 
Stygian pool. Here at the gate to 
the City of Dis an angel must come 
to make safe the way. Inside 
Farinata and Cavalcante play their 
great drama of patriotism and pater- 
nal love. And then on, downward 
among the violent—the murderers, 
suicides, sodomites—into the ten 
moats of the fraudulent and down 
to the well of the giants and the 
freezing pit of Hell’s lowest circle, 
at the furthest remove from God’s 
goodness and love. Pausing a mo- 
ment or two, we listen to Ugolino’s 
frightful story and pass along—up 
the body of Satan, and out after a 
weary climb to see the stars again. 

To those who have lived the hours 
of horror and gloom with Dante on 
his journey through Hell, the feeling 
of relief at breathing once more the 
fresh air is strangely poignant—al- 
most physical in its intensity. Jn the 
sweetness and light of those first 
hours at the foot of the mountain, 
when the Angel-Pilot comes with 
souls of the saved, when Casella 
sings “Amor che nella mente mi 
ragiona,” when Sordello enacts his 
drama of pride and love, and all 
pause to rest in the beautiful Valley 
of Princes, we, too, feel with Dante 
an immense relief, as when the 
dawn comes after a long and sleep- 
less night of terror. 
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Even when the pain and torture 
begin again in Purgatory proper, 
there is such an atmosphere of hope 
and love that no feeling of un- 
pleasantness enters to poison its 
pure air. From ledge to ledge we 
struggle, conversing with the souls 
of saved mortals as they thankfully 
suffer in purging agony for their 
seven deadly sins, and at last we re- 
enter the Garden of Eden,—that 
loveliest of all imagined spots, which 
Dante sings of in a glorious burst of 
lyric poetry. Here the imposing 
pageant of the Church is unfolded 
before our eyes. Here Beatrice 
comes in the midst of a rain of 
flowers, and Dante, his sins forgot- 
ten, his good deeds remembered, 
gazing into the eyes of his beloved, 
rises into the seven heavens. There, 
too, let us follow him. 

Up from sphere to sphere of the 
blessed we go—the inconstant in the 
Moon, the ambitious in Mercury, the 
lovers in Venus. In the Heaven of 
the Sun we talk to the wise, in the 
ruddy glow of Mars, Cacciaguida 
leaves the throng of martyred souls 
to speak to the Florentine poet his 
bitter prophecy of impending sor- 
row and exile. Image after marvel- 
ous image is unfolded before our 
eyes—the heavenly eagle of just 
rulers in Jupiter, the holy ladder of 
the contemplative in Saturn, the tri- 
umph of Christ and His Church in 
the Heaven of the Fixed Stars—till 
at last we enter the Empyrean. 

And here we leave our description. 
Words must fail even the most en- 
thusiastic critic who sought to de- 
scribe his sensations in reading the 
last few cantos of the Divine Comedy 
as Dante’s poem rises to its tremen- 
dous climax. Nothing in the whole 
realm of art can offer any sensation 
comparable to the thrill of joy and 
satisfaction the reader feels as he 
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gropes his way through the blinding 
light of a supersensual world to the 
very vision of God Himself. There 
is a fulfillment as of some great deed 
accomplished, some weary journey 
ended in the happiness of absolute 
peace, some eager and heartfelt 
longing stilled in perfect content. 
Standing thus with Dante in the 
flash of ultimate revelation when 
will and instinct move in utter har- 
mony with “the Love that moves the 
sun and the other stars,” we feel 
that human art can reach no greater 
heights, that man for once has al- 
most scaled the dizzy heights of 
divinity. 


Such is the journey one makes in 
the company of Dante Alighieri; 
such the world of imagination in 
which it is made. Weird and ter- 
rible is that world at times, but at 
times it is sublime in its beauty. 
Though built in a region of dreams, 
its fabric is the very stuff our own 
world is made on, and though we 
think to escape to a new and won- 
derful universe, it is still our own 
common earth in all its sin and 
viciousness, in all its struggle for 
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better things, in all its glory and its 
beauty. 

Which of us, who has “drunk at 
its cistern” but wants to lay some- 
thing in homage at the poet’s feet? 
He said of Beatrice, “I shall yet 
write concerning her what hath not 
been written of any woman.” What 
homage can we offer six centuries 
later, in a clime far removed from 
Italy, in a language strange to the 
melody and beauty of the Tuscan? 
Very little, surely, and that little, 
unworthy. We can keep his mem- 
ory alive; we can study his poem 
with an understanding heart; we 
can pass our love and our enthusi- 
asm to others unacquainted with his 
work. Or best of all, perhaps we 
can make his poem a part of our 
lives—feel in ourselves his hatred of 
sin, his uncomplaining acceptance 
of suffering, his love of all that is 
beautiful and good. 

Then, indeed, his sacred poem, to 
which Heaven and earth has put its 
hand, will have vanquished the 
cruelty of this earth. Then, indeed, 
the immortal wreath shall be placed 
upon his forehead, as the greatest 
of all poets in history. 





PRAYER. 


By LILIAN WHITE SPENCER. 


BrIDGES— 


Strong, high, across 
Deep water and abyss 
To far safe shores—Build them for me 


Dear God! 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


By BENEDICT WILLIAMSON, 


PART II. 


HE Catholic Church is next after 

the Established Church, the 
most numerous, influential, and 
powerful religious organization in 
England. Unfortunately some of the 
most vital statistics, such as the 
number of communicants, are un- 
available, and the actual number of 
Catholics in the country is probably 
higher than 1,950,204, the estimate 
given in the Official Catholic Direc- 
tory; its editor suggests something 
like 2,500,000. 

The Church in England is made 
up of the three provinces of West- 
minster, Birmingham and Liverpool 
consisting of 16 Dioceses over which 
the Archbishop of Westminster 
holds the primacy. 

The total number of churches is 
1,920; of clergy secular and regular, 
3,860; the number of baptisms for 
1924 including 12,355 converts, 79,- 
920. The elementary schools num- 
ber 1,202, and the children attending 
them, 339,276," besides there are 456 
secondary schools with 52,997 pu- 
pils. There are no statistics as to 
the number of confirmations and 
but one diocese, Southwark, gives 
the number of Easter communions 
—88,154. If we assume that the 
communions for the rest of England 
work out in the same proportion, we 
may put the total number of com- 
munions as between one million and 
one million and a quarter. 

The strength of the Catholic 
Church is in the towns, in the coun- 


iIn 1871 the number of Catholic children 
attending Elementary Schools was only 60,709. 


try she is weak, for example take 
the large country Diocese of North- 
ampton, and out of a population of 
1,954,507 there are 18,576 Catholics, 
only one to every 105 of the popula- 
tion, and take another country dio- 
cese, Clifton, out of a population of 
1,515,569 there are only 20,100 Cath- 
olics, about one in every 75 of the 
whole. Then take a town diocese 
like Liverpool, out of 2,603,517 
there are 346,815 Catholics, some- 
thing more than one-eighth of the 
whole. Take the Archdiocese of 
Westminster, out of 4,177,155 there 
are 269,000 Catholics, one-sixteenth 
of the whole. Efforts are being 
made in recent years to reach the 
country parts of England, but the 
work is necessarily slow and will 
take time. 

There are some fifty Religious 
Orders and Congregations for men 
working in the country of whom the 
Jesuits and Benedictines are the 
most important, next in order the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Redemp- 
tionists, Passionists, and Capuchins. 

Religious Orders and Congrega- 
tions for women are some eighty in 
number, of whom the Carmelites 
have 23 houses, the Benedictines 14, 
the Poor Clares 10, Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul 60, while the 
Sisters of Mercy have no less than 
81 houses. The remaining Con- 
gregations are not so numerous but 
many, like the Society of the Sacred 
Heart are carrying on very impor- 
tant work. 

There are four Catholic news- 
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papers published weekly; The Tab- 
let, The Universe, The Catholic 
Times, and The Catholic Herald, be- 
sides several monthly publications. 
Of Catholic Societies one of the 
most important is the Catholic Truth 
Society. The Catholic Evidence 
Guild is one of the most promising 
of recent developments, devoted to 
training Catholic lay-folk to spread 
the Faith by means of open-air 
meetings, in parks and public places. 
One of the most evident proofs that 
the Church is slowly gaining on the 
population is that of the marriage 
returns which rose in 1924 to 55 
per 1,000 of the total marriages, 
whereas in 1911 it was only 44 per 
1,000. The total number of mar- 
riages for 1924 amounted to 19,249. 
Looking back to the year 1850 
we find there were but 400 Catholic 
churches in England compared with 
1,920 to-day, but 500 clergy com- 
pared with 3,860 to-day. From the 
restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850 
onwards the progress of the Church 
has been steady and continuous. 


One of the oldest of the Noncon- 
formist bodies is that of the Con- 
gregationalists originating in the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and sometimes known as 
Independents. They repudiated the 
authority of the Crown in spiritual 
matters,? and claimed complete lib- 
erty for each separate congregation 
to order its own worship and doc- 
trine. But in the course of time 
some means of united action be- 


2Bishops of the Established Church tuke the 
following oath to the King: I do verily testify 
and declare that your Majesty is the only 
Supreme Governor of this your Realm, in 
Spiritual and Ecclesiastical things as well as 
Temporal, and that no foreign prelate or 
potentate has any jurisdiction in this Realm. 
And I do acknowledge and confess to have 
and to hold the Bishopric and the possessions 
of the same, as well the spiritualities as the 
temporalities only of your Majesty and of the 
Imperial Crown of this, your Majesty's realm. 
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came more and more necessary, 
hence in 1831 the Union of the Con- 
gregational Churches was formed, 
and now holds two meetings each 
year. A further step in organiza- 
tion on semi-Episcopal lines was 
taken in 1924 when the country was 
divided into eight provinces over 
each of which a minister with the 
title of moderator was appointed. 

The Congregational Church, more 
than any other of the Free Church 
bodies, has become deeply affected 
by the Rationalistic movement, with 
a consequence that its membership 
and influence is slowly but steadily 
declining. The older Evangelical 
party in it has been overwhelmed 
by the vigorous activity of the Ra- 
tionalizing element. In recent years, 
a Ritualistic movement has been 
initiated under the direction of Dr. 
Orchard, and the famous ‘Weigh 
House Chapel dating back to 1662, 
one of the oldest Congregationalist 
churches in London, sees religious 
worship with its walls identical with 
that of the most extreme “Anglo- 
Catholic” sort in the Established 
Church. The movement is in its in- 
fancy yet, and it is too early to say 
whether it will effect the same trans- 
formation in Congregationalist wor- © 
ship as that attained in the Anglican 
Church. 

The present membership of the 
Congregational churches amounts to 
about 290,000 and, allowing for 
children and others who while wor- 
shiping in Congregational churches 
are not members, we may place the 
total adherents at about 700,000. 
There are 3,160 places of worship, 
served by some 1,655 clergy of 
whom four are women. 

Like the Anglicans the Congrega- 
tionalists are suffering from a seri- 
ous shortage in the supply of can- 
didates for the ministry, the de- 
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cline having continued steadily since 
1903. The loss in membership 
has been general throughout the 
country and not confined to any one 
district. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are two of the strongholds of Con- 
gregationalism, London coming 
next, but in the agricultural coun- 
ties it is weak with the exception 
of Essex. 

As a result of the shortage of 
clergy some hundreds of churches 
are without a pastor while others 
are closed altogether. 

In the literary world, the Congre- 
gationalists publish a review called 
The Congregational Quarterly, and 
they have also a very old-established 
and widely circulated weekly jour- 
nal, The Christian World. 

The most influential of the Free 
Churches, in point of numbers, is 
the Wesleyan Methodist. It traces 
its origin from John Wesley, by far 
the most remarkable personality 
the Established Church has pro- 
duced. He was a fearless preacher 
of Evangelical religion at a time 
when religion in England was very 
dead indeed. His preaching was 
bitterly resented by many of his 
fellow-clergy who objected to his 
unasked for intrusion into their 
parishes, and his justification for so 
doing in claiming that “the world 
was his parish” by no means ap- 
peased their hostility. The Metho- 
dist bands with their local preachers 
sprang into existence all over the 
country, but the Methodists re- 
mained members of the Established 
Church until some time after the 
death of Wesley; finally the min- 
isters decided at their annual con- 
ference that they would henceforth 
have the right to administer the 


3In Lancashire the membership is approxi- 
mately 47,980; in Yorkshire 33,000; in London 
61,500; in Essex 10,000. 
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Sacraments themselves, and the 
breach long threatened was com- 
plete and the Wesleyan Methodists 
began their existence as an inde- 
pendent organization. In the course 
of a few years there were a number 
of schisms from the Methodist body, 
of which the Primitive Methodists, 
and the United Methodist Church 
alone survive, 

The Church is governed by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference‘ 
which meets once a year, chooses 
its President for the year, and ap- 
points and confirms all the clergy 
of the denomination in their charges. 

For purposes of administration 
the country is divided into 29 dis- 
tricts, each presided over by a 
chairman, and these districts are 
subdivided into about 658 circuits, 
each under a superintendent. The 
total number of the clergy is about 
2,200; the total number of churches, 
about 7,700; and the church mem- 
bership about 467,000. 

The clergy remain in_ their 
charges for a period of only three 
years, although occasionally the 
period may be extended, but this is 
an innovation on the original plan 
of Methodism. On the whole the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
been less affected by Rationalistic 
Modernism than the older Noncon- 
formist bodies and it still retains 
many features in common with the 


4The conference of 1926 was of considerable 
importance on account of its approval of the 
scheme of union between itself, the Primitive 
Methodists and United Methodist Church. In 
the section dealing with doctrine in the arti- 
cles of Union occurs the following: “The 
doctrines of Evangelical Faith which Method- 
ism has held from the beginning, and still 
holds, are based upon the Divine revelation 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. . . . These 
Evangelical doctrines are contained in Wesiey's 
notes on the New Testament, and the first four 
volumes of his sermons. ... The Con- 
ference shall be the final authority within the 
Church with regard to all questions concerning 
the interpretation of its doctrines.” Minutes 
of the Methodist Conference, 1926, pp. 81-2. 
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Established Church from which it 
sprang, the Prayer-Book liturgy, for 
example, is in use in the majority 
of the churches, at least for the 
morning service. 

The Primitive Methodists sepa- 
rated from the Wesleyan Methodists 
chiefly on questions of discipline 
and formed a separate organization. 
They have about 3,000 churches 
served by 900 clergy, and a church 
membership of 190,000. 

The United Methodist Church was 
formed by the fusion of various dis- 
sident Methodist Churches, the 
largest of which was the Methodist 
New Connection; they were divided 
from the Wesleyan Methodists 
through differences mainly disci- 
plinary and have about 2,000 
churches served by 640 clergy and 
a church membership of 130,000. 

These separate bodies will shortly 
be united with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists as the result of negotiations 
that have been in progress for some 
years,® making the total membership 
of the three Methodist Churches, 
787,000. Allowing for those who 
while worshiping in Methodist 
Churches do not formally belong to 
the Church organization we may 
place the number of adherents at 
about 1,970,000. 

The most largely circulated news- 
paper of the Wesleyan body is 
The Methodist Recorder, published 
weekly. 


The most remarkable man the 
Methodist movement has produced 
is William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army. Originally a Metho- 
dist minister, he felt attracted to 
missionary work and leaving the 
Methodists began to work independ- 


5By the Articles of Union in case of neces- 
sity others than ordained ministers may ad- 
minister the Sacrament. Minutes of the 
Methodist Conference, 1926, p. 83. 
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ently in East London in 1865. He 
attracted disciples and in 1877 the 
Organization became known as the 
Salvation Army of which he was the 
first General. The movement from 
that time spread with remarkable 
rapidity not only in England but all 
over the world. Its founder was not 
only a zealous evangelist but also a 
great organizer, and to this much 
of its success is due. 

As its name implies, the Salvation 
Army is organized on strictly mili- 
tary lines. The General is supreme, 
all appointments, regulations, doc- 
trinal and disciplinary decrees are 
issued by his authority, hence it 
possesses a cohesion and unity of 
purpose lacking in the other non- 
Catholic bodies.*® 

For purposes of administration 
England is divided into 28 divisions, 
of which 6 are in London, each in 
command of a Divisional Officer. 
There are some 4,000 officers (i. e., 
clergy) with a membership of about 
100,000 soldiers; the total adherents 
amount to 240,000. Unlike the 
other religious bodies the Army has 
an abundant supply of candidates 
for the ministry, probably because 
it involves considerable sacrifice and 
self-denial, things that always ap- 
peal to the young and enthusiastic. 

Its doctrine is expressed in the 
Confession of Faith to which all 
members must subscribe. It de- 
fines inspiration of Scripture, the 
Trinity, divine and human natures 
in Christ, the Atonement, possibility 
of falling from grace, immortality 
of the soul, resurrection of the body, 
last judgment, heaven and hell.’ 
The success which has attended the 
movement is partly due to its rigid 
discipline and excellent organiza- 


6The present General is Bramwell Booth, 
oldest son of the founder. 

TThe Salvation Army has no Sacramental 
system. 
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tion, its fearless dogmatic teaching, 
the appeal it makes to self-sacrifice 
and the inculcation of strong per- 
sonal love of Christ, in which last 
it resembles Methodism in the days 
of its first fervor. 

The Army publishes two weekly 
newspapers: The War Cry and The 
Young Soldier, and a monthly peri- 
odical, All the World. A great so- 
cial work is carried on by the Salva- 
tion Army, initiated in 1891, both 
in England and abroad. 


The Baptist Church like that of 
the Congregationalist dates its ori- 
gin from the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and its organization is on 
much the same lines; the chief dif- 
ference between them arose over the 
question of Baptism, to which only 
adults were admitted in the Baptist 
body, and the use of immersion in- 
stead of aspersion. 

Ministers are appointed in the 
same way as with the Congregation- 
alists, that is by choice of each indi- 
vidual congregation. The Baptist 
Union which meets annually dis- 
cusses and decides on the various 
matters that arise concerning the 
Baptist Churches. 

Like the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists have been much affected by 
the Rationalizing movement,*® which 
largely accounts for the weakening 
of its influence in the country. The 
total number of churches is 2,900, 
the number of ministers 1,350, 
church members amount to 258,800, 
and the total adherents are in all 
about 580,000. The Baptist Times 
is a weekly newspaper belonging to 
the denomination. 

There are some minor Baptist 
Churches: First Day, Seventh Day, 


8For a very clear view from within see: 
All 1 Could Never Be, by J. E. Makepeace. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
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and “Cave Adullam,” the last rigid- 
ly Calvinistic, but the total member- 
ship of these bodies only amounts 
to a few thousands. 

The one remaining body of any 
importance is the Presbyterian 
Church organized on the same lines 
as the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, with which in doctrine and 
discipline it is in general agree- 
ment. There are 351 churches, 
served by 351 clergy, with a church 
membership of 85,000, and its total 
adherents may be placed at 213,000. 

There are a number of small sects, 
about seventy or eighty in all, of 
which the Quakers and Irvingites 
(Catholic Apostolic Church) are 
noted for their devotion and piety; 
Plymouth Brethren, intensely Cal- 
vinistic in doctrine; Swedenborg- 
ians, Christadelphians, Pentecostal- 
ists, etc., the total adherents amount- 
ing to about 250,000. Thus out of a 
total population of 35,400,000 only 
about one-third, 11,800,000 are in 
touch with organized religion of 
any sort. Although the statement 
quoted by the Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union that “75 per cent 
of the manhood of the country are 
clean outside all the Churches’ is 
somewhat exaggerated, yet it does 
appear that nearly 60 per cent are 
so. The same authority says “the 
great mass of our people [the Eng- 
lish people] seem to be drifting 
away from religion; the habit of 
worship is falling into disuse.” 

In the course of the past fifty 
years the number of worshipers in 
both State and Free Churches has 
steadily declined and on a very large 
scale. What are the causes of the 
decline? 

First and most potent of all is the 
rapid advance of the Rationalizing 
movement in both State and Free 
Churches; and if the consequent 
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falling off of worshipers has been 
much greater among the Free 
Churches than in the State Church, 
it must be remembered that the Free 
Churches have had nothing compa- 
rable to the Ritualistic movement 
that has done so much to stem the 
tide in the Established Church. 

The abandonment of definite dog- 
matic teaching and its replacement 
by vague moral generalizations is 
the fundamental cause of the de- 
cline in membership and influence 
in all the non-Catholic communities 
of the country. 

The one exception, the Salvation 
Army, owes its success to the fact 
that its teaching has been uncom- 
promisingly dogmatic, and demands 
a very considerable amount of self- 
sacrifice from its members. A 
steady stream of aspirants to its 
ministry gives proof of a life and 
vitality, all the more remarkable in 
the midst of the general decay with 
which it is surrounded. 

A secondary cause is found in the 
gradual abandonment of denomina- 
tional schools on the part of the 
State Church and their almost com- 
plete surrender on the part of the 
Free Churches. The Free-Church- 
men hoped that by retaining Bible 
reading in the State schools, supple- 
mented by an hour’s religious in- 
struction on Sunday, they would be 
able to hold their own. The result 
has proved conclusively that nothing 
can replace the daily influence of 
definite religious instruction and the 
religious atmosphere so essential to 
the child’s spiritual well-being dur- 
ing the impressionable years of 
school life. 

The Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union mentions two other 
causes, in reality the outcome of the 
first (1): “The materialistic temper 
of our time—concentration of men’s 
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minds upon the so-called good 
things of this life” and (2): “What 
St. Paul called ‘the carnal mind.’ 
All these things are in operation and 
the last (of which we say least) 
probably the most potent of all.’ 

One other cause which has not 
been mentioned is the decay of re- 
ligion in the home, and indeed the 
decay of home-life itself. When the 
religious influence disappears from 
the home, something has gone that 
nothing else can replace. The mem- 
ory of religious teaching in the 
home can never be effaced and is a 
power for good we can never fully 
measure. 

The decline of religion and reli- 
gious restraint has necessarily re- 
sulted in a decline of morality. “The 
number of crimes that came to the 
knowledge of the police during 1923 
was the highest figure recorded dur- 
ing the sixty-seven years for which 
statistics are available.” “The in- 
creases mainly refer to the worst 
forms of crimes; incest has in- 
creased by 76 per cent; bigamy by 
more than 600 per cent... .” There 
were in 1923, 4,517 divorce cases, 
over 30,000 sentenced to imprison- 
ment for failing to support their il- 
legitimate children.’® 

In spite of extraordinary mis- 
representation the Catholic Church 
has made steady and continuous 
progress, and if complete statistics 
were available Catholics would be 
found to number one-seventeenth of 
the population. The growth in 
numbers is due not only to the Irish 
immigration, but also to the stream 
of conversions averaging from 12,- 
000 to 13,000 per year. 

Notwithstanding their poverty 
Catholics have not only maintained 


9Autumn address of Rev. J. D. Jones to the 
Congregational Union. Congregational Year 
Book, 1926, p. 113. 

10Salvation Army Year Book, 1926, pp. 8, 9. 
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their Elementary Schools,“ but very 
considerably increased them; that 
the very great sacrifices this implies 
are abundantly justified is evident 
from the experience of the non- 
Catholic bodies who have given up 
their schools and as a consequence 
find their churches closed or half 
empty in many parts of the country. 
Indeed it may be said that schools 
are even more necessary than 
churches, for no work is more ur- 
gent and important than that of 
training the young in the Catholic 
Faith, and for this a Catholic atmos- 
phere and Catholic teaching are es- 
sential. 

If the advance of the Church in 
England during the past fifty years 
hardly appears as great as might 
have been hoped for in the face of 
all the efforts put forth to spread 
the Faith, this may be due to the too 
great concentration on active effort, 
and the comparative neglect of the 
contemplative life, a fault now 
rapidly being remedied, and also 
to the fact that as the first move- 
ment of conversion began in the 
High Church Party of the Estab- 
lished Church, Catholics have de- 
voted too much effort in this di- 
rection, almost entirely neglecting 

11Not a single one has ever been surrendered. 
In 1924-5 Catholics built 12 new schools with 
accommodations for 4,088, enlarged 8 others 
providing 1,222 additional places, making a 
total of 5,310. The Church of England in the 
same period built 4 new schools and enlarged 
6, giving accommodations to 1,095, but in the 
same period they closed 54 schools and sur- 


rendered 25 to the Council schools—a loss of 
79 schools in all. 
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the Evangelical Party of the State 
Church and the Free Churches 
which latter not long ago accounted 
for half the religious population of 
the country. 

The experience of the writer who 
has received several hundred con- 
verts into the Church may be worth 
mentioning, for out of this number 
not more than a third came from 
the Church of England, the rest 
were from the Free Churches or had 
no definite religion whatever. 

At this juncture the Catholic 
Church is faced with tremendous 
possibilities; in the England of to- 
day, although the great mass of peo- 
ple are untouched by any religious 
influence, yet there is little hostility 
to religion, and a very conscious 
need of it. “Whenever men get to- 
gether they begin to talk of reli- 
gion,” has been said to me more 
than once and it expresses the need 
which a university student put more 
forcibly: “We are all dying for want 
of a religion.”?* 

Only the Catholic Church can 
meet the soul hunger of this ever- 
growing multitude who are “without 
areligion.” The gradual decay of the 
religious organizations that have for 
so long influenced the country only 
makes the call more urgent and in- 
sistent. Never since the Reforma- 
tion has the Catholic Church had so 
favorable an opportunity as to-day. 


12But sinister influences are at work. More 
than 17,000 children are attending Spiritist 
Sunday Schools, and Spiritism has made eon- 
siderable progress among all classes. 


[THE END.] 








LAST MASS. 


By Net Boyton, S.J. 


*TYADDY” DILLON beckoned 
wistfully and young Father 
Powers stooped low over the pillow. 
“Frank, son, you'll be starting 
your Mass in a few minutes, won’t 
you?” 

“T'll be vested in three minutes, 
Daddy.” Anxious to forestall any 
long-winded requests of the old 
priest, Father Powers added: “Don’t 
you fear. I won’t forget your inten- 
tions—all of them.” He took the 
narrow golden and white stole, that 
hung over the back of a chair and 
neatly slipping it over “Daddy” Dil- 
lon’s head, let the golden embroid- 
ered ends rest on the white counter- 
pane. 

“Here’s your stole on you, so that 
you'll be all ready for the coming of 
Our Lord, when I bring Him to you 
right after my Mass. Now watch 
through your private porthole.” 
Father Powers pointed to the little 
window that had been cut into the 
side of the sick-room wall to give a 
view into the Chapel on the floor 
below. “Now I'll say this is hearing 
Mass in solid comfort!” 

The younger priest straightened 
and smiled down on the old priest, 
lying there, wasted and helpless 
from his months of confinement 
here in the Rest House. 

“I'd rather say my Mass, Frank,” 
“Daddy” Dillon confessed wistfully. 
“It’s so hard having the priestly 
powers and unable to use them any 
more.” 

Father Powers glanced at his 
wrist watch impatiently. He really 
should be vesting now. 

“Frank, Frank.” 


“Yes, Father?” The younger 
priest hesitated in the doorway. 

“Say the Mass prayers out loud, 
and tell that red-haired server with 
the roving blue eyes who is serving 
you this week, to do likewise. Let 
me hear Mass, at least.” 

Father Powers promised and dis- 
appeared through the door. 

“Daddy” Dillon heard the vigor- 
ous receding steps on the stairs and 
he closed his eyes and let his mind 
play on that distant morning—was 
it only thirteen months ago!—when 
he had had the first stroke, just as 
he was finishing the prayers at the 
foot of the altar. He remembered 
that sharp ending of his active min- 
istry as clearly as yesterday—the 
red design in the sanctuary carpet 
coming up to meet him, the startled 
hand of his little server clutching at 
his chasuble as he fell, and men 
from the congregation running for- 
ward. 

Then they had brought him to the 
Rest House to begin these helpless, 
horizontal days. Thirteen months 
—a whole year and a month now! 
“Well,” thought “Daddy” Dillon, 
“they were good for my soul and, 
maybe, if I am patient, the Little 
Master will take them as part pay- 
ment on my Purgatory.” 

Below in the Chapel came the 
movements that told “Daddy” Dil- 
lon Father Powers and his server 
were leaving the tiny sacristy. Now 
Father Powers would be genuflect- 
ing and going up with the chalice— 
now fixing the Book, open at the 
Mass of the day. 

“The day, what day is it?” ques- 
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tioned the old priest, “is it Tuesday 
or Thursday now—the eighteenth or 
the twentieth?” 

Resignedly “Daddy” Dillon let the 
date rest. His mind did not grasp 
mundane things as keenly as in the 
olden days. Tuesday was like 
Thursday, anyway. 

“It does not matter. God knows!” 
And the helpless old priest tried to 
make an Act of Love for the Lord 
Who would come to him in Holy 
Communion at the end of Father 
Powers’s Mass. 

“Daddy” Dillon turned his head 
till, through his peekhole, he could 
see Father Powers descending the 
steps, preparatory to beginning his 
Mass. Instinctively, “Daddy” Dil- 
lon attempted to raise his hand to 
his forehead and bless himself. But 
there was slight response from that 
paralyzed arm. His fingers did 
brush an end of the stole and he 
made the Sign of the Cross with his 
thumb on its embroidery. 

With a sigh of resignation for the 
helplessness that never became ha- 
bitual to his soul, “Daddy” Dillon’s 
eyes filled and tears coursed un- 
checked down his withered cheeks. 

If only daily Mass had not been 
taken away from his old age, all 
else would have been bearable! “A 
priest forever,” and now many 
months deprived of the strength and 
comfort that the Holy Sacrifice im- 
parts to those consecrated to the 
altars! 

“Daddy” Dillon looked out the 
tiny window, cut low enough in the 
wall so that he was able by shifting 
slightly on his right side to glimpse 
at once parts of the green carpeted 
altar steps—an even half of the red- 
haired server in surplice—a vigor- 
ous shoulder of Father Powers— 
and on the smooth altar table, the 
chalice covered with its golden and 
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white veil—the Tabernacle doors— 
and, above, the Feet of the Crucified. 

Those golden doors of the Taber- 
nacle and the Feet of the ivory cruci- 
fix were his constant solace during 
the long trying hours when none 
came to his sick room. Somehow, 
in the sight of these familiar, con- 
soling objects, “Daddy” Dillon felt 
better, and into his mind seeped the 
memories of other Tabernacles he 
had stood before—other altars on 
which he had offered God in the 
more than four decades of his active 
priestly days. 

Some memories were vaguely 
blurred, pleasant pictures—just the 
faint recollections of hundreds of 
other sanctuaries, whose soft carpets 
he had trod. The lonely sanctuaries 
of humble country missions, and 
the magnificence of crowded city 
churches. And through these re- 
membered sanctuaries of forty 
years, like violets in a Spring woods, 
were the memories of the hushed 
peace of holy convent chapels, where 
the veiled nuns, kneeling behind 
him gave a more than mere mortal 
feeling to his Masses, and he had 
felt freer to linger lovingly over the 
dear familiar Mass prayers. 

These quiet memories merged in- 
to the more noisy ones of the Chil- 
dren’s Masses of his later days. He 
recalled with a satisfied feeling the 
“atmosphere of Heaven” that the 
presence of hundreds of innocent 
little ones gave to those Masses. 

“No wonder! For of such are the 
Kingdom of Heaven, aren’t they, Lit- 
tle Master?” mused “Daddy” Dillon 
aloud. 

Through his peephole the old 
priest saw Father Powers ascending 
the steps and stooping to kiss the 
altar and then disappearing beyond 
his sight to commence, as he knew, 
the Introit. Longingly, “Daddy” 
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Dillon tried to get back into those 
memories of the Children’s Masses 
of other days. He listened to hear 
again the clear, fresh voices, raised 
in hymns. It was always on the 
blue mornings of May, when Mary’s 
old familiar hymns swelled up from 
their throats that he loved to let his 
memories dwell. 

“Somehow, when the little ones 
sang ‘Mother dear, O pray for me,’ 
I always felt more devout, and do 
you remember, Little Master, when 
they would start up, ‘O Lord, I am 
not worthy,’ how You seemed to be 
anxious for Communion time. As 
though You were impatient—as well 
You might be—to rest in those un- 
stained small hearts. Do you re- 
member that, Little Master? I 
think You liked the Children’s 
Masses better than some others— 
and well You might! I do myself.” 

Father Powers had _ suddenly 
come into view again as he began 
the “Kyrie Eleison.” And—yes!— 
that red-haired server was answer- 
ing out loud and clear. 

“Daddy” Dillon repeated the re- 
sponses and as the server’s voice 
awoke a new memory, he added: 
“Lord have mercy on him! I well 
remember that red-head’s Uncle that 
time he served me when we had the 
Field Mass before the olive drab 
thousands at Camp Meade during 
the World War days. Poor Ser- 
geant! Give his brave soul rest with 
You, Little Master! Do you remem- 
ber that hot morning under the tent, 
when the Sergeant was serving 
and he tripped on a guy rope and 
dropped the Holy Book, carrying it 
around for the Gospel, and the 
soldierly, umholy oath that fell from 
his lips! And then his whispered 
apology while I was trying to read 
the Gospel! Poor Sergeant Dough- 
erty! He never came back from 
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‘over there.” And he was so young 
and vigorous! Well, Little Master, 
give him rest—and all his Buddies!” 

Father Powers came swimming 
into vision through the keyhole and 
bent to read the prayers on the cen- 
tral altar card. Then he disappeared 
out of “Daddy’s” sight. 

“It will be Your blessed Gospel 
he will be saying now, Little 
Master,” murmured “Daddy” Dil- 
lon, and there came into his mind 
that most consoling of all Gospels. 

The old priest repeated the words 
in English: “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” “Daddy’s” eyes 
brimmed again as the memory of 
another unforgettable Mass came 
back to him. 

That old frame church filled with 
a silent devout congregation of 
friends: the clergy in the sanctuary 
reading their breviaries: himself 
vested in black vestments. Every 
time he turned for the “Dominus 
vobiscum” that overpowering sight 
of the twin rows of sentinel candles 
by the front pews and between them 
the simple brown coffin with the 
long sheaf of red roses on top of it. 

“Mother—God rest her—always 
loved red roses,” whispered “Daddy” 
Dillon to himself. “Oh! But wasn’t 
my heart near breaking that morn- 
ing I said her Requiem till I came 
to the strength there was awaiting 
me in the Gospel—‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life!’ You are, 
Little Master, and so You have 
been to her these many years!” 

The picture of that memorable 
Black Mass a quarter of a century 
ago was blotted out as “Daddy” Dil- 
lon heard the loud boyish jingling 
of bells, telling that Father Powers 
had come to the “Sanctus,” 

This vigorous ringing of the sanc- 
tuary bells awoke within the old 
priest the recollection of another un- 
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forgettable last Mass. He saw again 
the rude summer-camp altar, clean 
and plain; birds in song in the 
nearby green branches: the sight of 
the blue sky and the bluer waters 
of the bay at the foot of the cliff. 

“Thirty-three years come this Au- 
gust!” exclaimed “Daddy” Dillon 
unbelievably, “Little Master, it 
doesn’t seem a third of a century!” 

In memory “Daddy” was a young 
priest, looking down on the sun- 
burnt face of his altar boy on that 
ancient morning. He was hearing 
again the vigorous boyish jingling 
of the bells. 

The old priest remembered how 
alive and Springlike Jackie, that 
favorite server, had looked on that 
long ago morning. This remem- 
brance faded into the vivid picture 
of that same small Jackie, a few 
hours later, when Counsellors 
brought his limp, dripping body in 
the blue tights into the camp pier 
for him to anoint. 

“Blessed Jackie! Who went to 
Your Home, Little Master, in the 
glorious morning of life, having 
given his young life to save an- 
other.” 

“Daddy” Dillon thought lovingly 
of that heroic camp server who had 
dived and dived so valiantly to the 
aid of a struggling chum, all on a 
blue August morning of long, long 
ago. 

The bell in the hand of the server 
warned again and with a little nod 
of remorse for forgetting in this 
distant memory the realities of the 
present, “Daddy” Dillon bowed his 
head reverently. As he looked 
through his keyhole the head and 
shoulders of Father Powers came 
and disappeared. His lace fringed 
hands lifted on high the white Host 
and now the golden chalice. 

The young priest’s movements 
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swept another memorable Mass into 
the mind of the bedridden priest. 
Effortlessly he saw his younger self 
bending as Father Powers bent. 
There rushed back on him all the 
sweet memories of that Great Day 
of more than two score years ago, 
when for the first time he used the 
sacerdotal powers the frail Cardinal 
had conferred on him. 

“Daddy” Dillon mulled over the 
memory that neither time nor eter- 
nity could erase. 

Gold and white—clean white and 
fair gold. And the dear Hidden God 
of all things there in his freshly 
consecrated hands. Now the world 
had receded, even the loved ones 
who knelt near—his handsome, 
white-haired Dad and his proud 
youngest brother, serving behind 
him. And kneeling in the front 
pew, with that white lace on her 
silvered head that gave her a girlish, 
nunlike appearance, was his mother, 
flanked by his sisters and the sud- 
denly solemn small fry nephews and 
nieces. But he had no eye for them 
that overpowering moment. All his 
thoughts were centered on the white 
Host against the gleaming gold of 
the paten that at his trembling com- 
mand had become more than bread. 

Now prayed “Daddy” Dillon: 
“Little Master, as You came into my 
poor hands that blessed morning, 
You made it seem that I was not 
only a ‘priest for ever,’ but I had al- 
ways been Your priest. Oh! You 
are good and You have always been 
good beyond measure to me, a sin- 
ner—and yet a lover of You and 
Your Courts...” 


It was with somewhat of a start 
“Daddy” Dillon looked through his 
window and noticed that Father 
Powers with hands outspread was 
already at the “Pater Noster.” 
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The consoling words of that di- 
vine prayer fell smoothly as water 
over a worn stone, from the lips of 
“Daddy” Dillon. With their repe- 
tition a long forgotten scene rose up 
to greet the old priest. 

He was a blue-eyed boy again and 
vested in a newspaper chasuble. 
His tiny sister Geraldine in her pink 
dress—the nearest approach to a 
scarlet cassock her wardrobe pos- 
sessed—served him as he “played at 
Mass.” That ancient, boyish serv- 
ice consisted mostly of the motions 
of the priest, but always at the 
Lord’s Prayer, the real Latin blos- 
somed out. The Pater Noster was 
the first Latin he had ever learned. 

Thrice the bells rang and Father 
Powers was striking his breast, re- 
peating the words of the humble 
Centurion. Then he bent over the 
altar to consume his Host. 

Another Communion was before 
“Daddy” Dillon. He was back in 
spirit sixty-three years and again he 
was walking up to the altar rails 
that Ascension Day to receive his 
Lord. A white bow on his sleeve, 
and the slim gold ring Mother had 
given him that morning on his 
finger. Then he knelt with the other 
blue-coated little boys and the priest 
—his tall pastor—was passing down 
the rails while the choir sang, “O 
Lord, I am not worthy.” The pastor 
was three away—two—the boy at 
his right was receiving. His pastor 
was standing before him and there 
in his hands was the gold ciborium 
with the Good Boy Jesus hidden be- 
neath the white Host. 

Then the Little Master had come 
to him for the first time. “Daddy” 
Dillon had no recollection how he 
got back to the privacy of his pew, 
but he did remember burying his 
face in his hands and weeping there 
for sheer joy. 
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“O Good Boy Jesus, my Little 
Master, Who came for the first time 
that long ago morning! All those 
who prepared me and those who 
watched me that morning and all 
those who received with me have 
seen You face to face ere this, 
and yet I, like an unworthy John, 
linger on.” Hastily “Daddy” Dillon 
amended this thought, “Yet I would 
not have it otherwise, for I know it 
is Your Will and in Your Will is my 
safety. In Your own good time 
You'll come to take me, Little 
Master.” 

“Daddy” Dillon was not watching 
through his keyhole now. He knew 
Father Powers would be finishing 
his Mass and shortly he would be 
coming up the stairs to bring him 
again the Little Master. So the old 
priest with difficulty folded his 
hands on top of the golden and 
white stole ends, closed his eyes, and 
let his imagination linger lovingly 
on that ancient Communion morn- 
ing when first he had tasted how 
sweet the Lord is to those who love 
Him... 

The sweet fancy came to “Daddy” 
Dillon that beyond his closed eyes, 
the sick room was no longer vacant. 
Old half forgotten memories had 
aroused themselves, bringing the 
dear faces of chums of other days 
faintly near. It was pleasant to 
imagine that those who had gone 
Home ahead of him were silently 
gathering about his bedside as a 
Guard of Honor for the coming of 
the Little Master. The weariness of 
just waiting was falling away. The 
pains of a worn-out body were dying 
down. The loneliness of helpless 
old age had become as a thing for- 
gotten. Something of the renewed 
youth of the moment of eternity 
surrounded the priest and he dwelt 
again on the recollection of that in- 
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delible First Communion Day. He 
was not now the paralyzed old 
priest, but a loving little boy of ten 
once more and very eagerly he was 
awaiting the coming of Communion 
time. 

Far away “Daddy” Dillon heard 
prayers in English, and he knew 
Father Powers was kneeling at the 
foot of the altar. Shortly he would 
be coming now. 

It was very still in the sick room 
of the Rest House and yet the feel- 
ing that around the bed were dear 
multitudes, overpowered “Daddy” 
Dillon. He felt so keen, so alert, 
so rested, lying there with closed 
eyelids. Soon as Father Powers un- 
vested and put on the veil there 
would be the ringing of the warning 
bell in the hand of the red-haired 
server and then footsteps on the 
stairs, heralding the coming. 

“Daddy” Dillon made an Act of 
Contrition. Another of Hope—of 
Love. And then he was repeating 
humbly, “Lord, I am not worthy.” 

From below came the first warn- 
ing of the bell, then the sounds of 
priest and server crossing the chapel 
floor. They had begun to mount 


the stairs now. 
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“Lord, [ am not worthy,” re- 
peated the old priest. He tried to 
come up out of the pleasant feeling 
of many standing lovingly by his 
bedside, but his closed eyes would 
not open. With a receding sound 
came the approaching bell and the 
darkness before the eyes of “Daddy” 
Dillon began to emerge into warm 
gold, into soft white: such a fair 
brilliancy! And with it came peace 
—wide as an evening ocean. The 
pleasant tasting memory of that dis- 
tant First Communion morning was 
renewed—increased—the vague fa- 
miliar feel of dear presences nearby, 
eager, shortly to be revealed, gave 
place to realities. 

“Daddy” Dillon was in the midst 
of bright, dear multitudes. He ex- 
claimed: “Jackie! ... Mother! ... 
Little Master!” 


When Father Powers entered the 
sick room he thought old “Daddy” 
Dillon had fallen asleep. He stepped 
softly towards the golden stoled fig- 
ure. There was a youthful smile on 
the aged lips. 

Then the young priest knew that 
He Whom he carried under the 
white veil had already come. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


HE real reason why America is 

ruled by women, if it is, or is 
going to be so ruled, as is likely, is 
because its women are rapidly com- 
ing to know more than its men. The 
women are getting a monopoly of 
knowledge. The colleges are full of 
men learning how to make a living, 
and of women learning how to live. 
Naturally, the product of that divi- 
sion of learning will be that men be- 
come the providers and women the 
thinkers of life. That is rapidly be- 
coming so already, even in politics. 
You will find ten women to one man 
who know what Secretary Kellogg’s 
recent note to France is about. 
When next November’s ballot is 
cluttered with “propositions,” half 
the men will have to ask their wives 
how to vote. Women read most of 
the books, study most of the ques- 
tions, absorb most of the knowledge. 
Unless we can keep up with them, 


necessarily we must follow them. 
—San Francisco Chronicle, March 7th. 


What youth most sorely needs to- 
day is to learn the supreme value 
of control. Any fool can fling a pot 
of paint against a wall. That is 
“liberty,” if you like; it’s action, it’s 
life. But only one who, like Michel- 
angelo, can control the paint and 
the wall, can give us a “Last Judg- 
ment.” Power and liberty do not 
move toward progress except when 
under control. Out of control they 


are wreckers. 
—Paut L. Braxery, SJ., in 
March 10th. 


America, 


For Fascism, society is an end, in- 
dividuals the means, and its whole 
life consists in using individuals as 


instruments for its social ends... 
Individual rights are recognized 
only in so far as they are implied 
in the rights of the State. 


—ALrrepo Rocco. 


You have presented in a masterful 


way the doctrine of Fascism. 
—Mussoun:1. (In a letter of congratulation 


to Alfredo Rocco upon the appearance of his 
address on “The Political Doctrine of Fas- 


cism.”’) 


We see again a conception of the 
State making headway, which is not 
a Catholic conception, because it 
makes the State an end unto itself 
and citizens mere means to that end, 
absorbing and monopolizing every- 
thing. 

—Pore Pius XI. (In an Allocution to the 
Cardinals, December, 1926.) 


The Senate oil investigation 
makes one wonder how so many 
men succeed in big business with 


such poor memories. 
—The Dayton News. 


Nationalism means _ anarchy. 
What is an anarchist except one 
who says that each individual is a 
sovereign unit with no codperative 
control... ? And what is national- 
ism but that very doctrine that each 
nation is a sovereign unit; that if it 
wishes to make war it may make 
war? 


—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick, in 
Christian Century, Jan. 19th. 


The 


American Catholics are about to 
enter into their full cultural inherit- 
ance. Yet they still lamentably lag 
behind their coreligionists in other 
countries. In England, for example, 
there are less than two million Cath- 
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olics: in America there are twenty 
millions. But in England, despite 
the terrific handicap of an estab- 
lished Protestant Church, Catholics 
maintain themselves, without any 
apology, in every sphere of intellec- 
tual and social life. Indeed, I think 
it could easily be shown that they 
have an influence, in every depart- 
ment of life they touch, immeasur- 
ably preponderant to their numbers. 
How is it then that American Cath- 
olics effect, by comparison, so little? 
My explanation, given after ten 
years spent in various parts of the 
United States, is that they suffer— 
almost as much as do the Jews— 


from an inferiority complex. 
—Tueopornt Maynanp, Saturday Review of 
Literature, Feb. 11th. 


You cannot refine Mr. Lincoln’s 
taste, extend his horizon, or clear his 
judgment; he will not talk digni- 
fiedly through the traditional part of 
the President of America, but will 
pop out his head at each railroad 
station and make a little speech, and 
get into an argument with Squire A. 
and Judge B. He will write letters 
to Horace Greeley, and any editor or 
reporter or saucy party committee 
that writes to him, and cheapen 
himself. But this we must be ready 
for, and let the clown appear, and 
hug ourselves that we are well off, 
if we have got good nature, honest 
meaning, and fidelity to public in- 
terest, with bad manners—instead 
of an elegant roué and malignant 


self-seeker. 
—Butss Peary, 
Journals. 


The Heart of Emerson's 


In his official capacity as Governor 
of New York, on any public occa- 
sion, or at any public function, no 
one has ever had reason to criticize 
Governor Smith for lack of dignity 
or decorum. As Governor he has an 
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entirely adequate supply of both... 
As Governor, no one can recall a 
single instance in four terms in 
which he failed to act as a Governor 
should, when he lapsed either in 
grace, grammar, or the grand man- 


ner. 
—Franx R. Kent, in Collier's, March 3d. 


Whatever may be said of the dis- 
crepancies between the formal doc- 
trine of God held by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the teaching of 
the modern sciences, this must be 
said for that great institution, that 
it needs not that any man should 
testify to it of man, for it knows 
what isin man. Its experience with 
human nature is long and wide, and 
its account of human nature has 
been empirically constructed out of 
facts and repeatedly verified by ex- 
perience. Many a wise old village 
priest has forgotten more about the 
stuff of which our humanity is com- 
pounded than the highly specialized 


natural scientist has ever suspected. 
—Wittarp L. Sprary, in The Yale Review, 
April. 


The way American business is 
conducted affects the average Amer- 
ican more profoundly than the way 
the American government is con- 


ducted. 
—GLENN Frank, in the Magazine of Busi- 
ness. 


Why things that ought to be are, 
and why things that ought to be are 
not; why Napoleon inevitably be- 
came Napoleon, and how inevitable 
it would have been if Napoleon had 
failed to become Napoleon; why 
America’s college youth is wild, and 
why America’s college youth is re- 
pressed—all is plain to the man who 
has mastered Freud in fifteen min- 


utes a day. 
—Simeon Strraunsky, in the N. Y. Times 
Book Review, March 4th. 
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Off in the bottomless chaos of the 
sky a star has breken in two... 
but we need not be disturbed by the 
event. We may proceed with our 
usual ways, rushing to meet our 
appointments, snarling at the sub- 
way guards, coddling our pleasant 
dreams of to-morrow and to-mor- 
row’s contentment. What if a star 
is wrecked somewhere out yonder 
in the sky? The baby is crying, the 
boss is a brute, Babe Ruth is slow 
rounding into form, a President 
must be elected soon. The star? 
Oh, two pin-points of light where 


yesterday was only one! 
—The World, March 29th. 


Is it not we perhaps who are the 
naive ones, when we assume that 
prosperity will take care of the 
prosperous, and believe that a nation 
can be bred on tabloids and edu- 
cated in the science of getting on, 
can find happiness where the adver- 
tisements tell us to buy it, and satis- 
faction in the life depicted for us in 


our books? 
—The Saturday Review of Literature, Feb. 
18th. 


I am struck by the thought that 
some of the best and most original 
writing to-day is being done by men 
who are immersed in the practical 
preoccupations of American busi- 
ness life rather than by professional 
writers. This is itself a most sug- 
gestive commentary upon the tend- 
encies in American cultural life, 
especially with reference to the 
period of satire and caricature of the 
American business man _ through 
which we have lately passed at the 
hands of professional writers like 
Lewis and Mencken. Indeed some 
of the latter show such clear signs 
of developing specialized business 
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aptitudes that I am beginning to 
wonder whether there is not taking 
place a kind of shifting of talents. 
At least some of our most prominent 
writers to-day are nothing more 
than good business men, while some 
of our good business men are de- 
veloping into literary artists of a far 
more genuine kind than the other 


class. 


—Virncit Jonpan, Chief Economist of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on Pau 
M. Mazur’s American Prosperity. 


To me it is hard to conceive that 
the boundaries between nations are 
spiritually more staggering than 
those which once loomed up be- 
tween the States. And before that 
there were free cities, and even in- 
dependent villages. It is not diffi- 
cult to confuse parochialism and 
patriotism. In the beginning there 
is always exclusive devotion to 
the thing which lies within the 
hand’s reach. Time is needed to 
let the arm stretch out to its full 


capacity. 
—Heywoop Broun, in The World, Feb. 15th. 


You have in Mexico City, Amer- 
ican “news-gatherers” with a thirst 
for the sensational, sending dull and 
monotonous narratives. ... And, on 
the other hand, you have old, ex- 
perienced, and scholarly diplomats, 
men with an ingrained habit of 
understatement and a professional 
hatred of journalistic exaggeration, 
writing secret dispatches calculated 


to make the flesh creep. 
—Francis McCutiacn. 


The fashion of modern reviewing 
practically exempts from censure 
any writer who has won his way to 


popular favor. 

—Paut Suorey, of the University of Chicago, 
reviewing GrmpertT Murray’s, The Classical 
Tradition in Poetry. 








ARDINAL NEWMAN in his lec- 
tures on The Present Position 
of Catholics in England, delivered 
over a half century ago, has drawn 
for all time the picture of the preju- 
dice which then made it impossible 
for a scholarly mind in Protestant 
England to do justice to a Catholic 
in a matter of literary scholarship. 
That prejudice still colors the judg- 
ments of University men in America 
who lecture and write on literature, 
and consequently it is a rare Cath- 
olic who comes from his college 
course in English Literature clear 
eyed in criticism. He is led to sup- 
pose that from Edward III. to Vic- 
toria all and every opportunity has 
been rightly taken to vilify the old 
faith. The Puritan word has gone 
forth that no doubtful reference 
shall be argued favorably by the edi- 
tors of texts or writers of class 
handbooks for schools. It has ap- 
peared that Chaucer was a pre- 
Reformationist and that for practi- 
cal purposes of truth his poems may 
be counted as Reformation tracts. 
Chaucer appears not merely as 
Wycliffe’s contemporary but, much 
more, as Wycliffe’s assessor, describ- 
ing the actual evil results of that de- 
fection from self-guided Bible study 
which Wycliffe proposed to remedy 
by his English Bible and his appeal 
to individual, unauthorized reform. 
A general error the Protestant 
makes—and by Protestant is meant 
both direct conscious opponents of 
Catholicity and sincere scholars in 
England and in America who are 
simply non-Catholic in the sense 
that for them the Church of Chaucer 
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is not in existence—is to omit the 
influence of the atmosphere in 
which Chaucer lived. This is the 
first error, the error of atmosphere. 
Merry England had not in the four- 
teenth century become ashamed of 
its period of worship of Our Lady; 
it was Mary’s Dower. Its May-day 
was Mary’s day. The colloquial 
names of its botany were Mary-buds 
and Lady-slippers. Its shrines were 
by no means those of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury only; the numerous 
shrines of saints were outnumbered 
by shrines to Our Lady alone. 
Streets and roads were elongations 
of churches and abbeys as well as of 
courts and markets. The personnel 
of the country roads was visibly re- 
ligious in dress; religious emblems, 
the “Christopher” and the “Verni- 
cle,” were worn by laymen; the 
habits of those under vows were 
seen among the crowd, colorful as a 
pageant, of the subjects of Edward 
III. Public holidays were the feasts 
of the Church of Chaucer, which 
was also Wycliffe’s Church, first 
and last, England’s Church, the 
universal Church, the only Church. 

Publicity in devotion is a peculiar- 
ly Catholic trait exemplified in two 
ways by the pilgrims of Chaucer’s 
“Prologue.” They made their con- 
fessions in private as far as their 
audience was concerned, but every- 
body knew that they had gone to 
confession, saw them go to Com- 
munion, and was aware that they 
had probably to do their penance 
partly in public; were, perhaps, on 
the pilgrimage as a sacramental 
penance enjoined at their last Easter 























confession. But, even apart from 
that possibility, there was the pub- 
licity of the pilgrimage itself, devo- 
tion out on the street. They had 
nothing to conceal, and, with all 
their imperfections on their heads, 
erred on the side of openness, and 
were outspoken of their very 
thoughts. That curative frankness 
is very Catholic and also very 
Chaucerian. It is simply a part of 
nature striving to be better, and 
the Church has never frowned on 
nature. She loves the natural man, 
and wants only to amend, not to de- 
stroy the Miller and the Reeve. 
Chaucer without the living Catho- 
licity which he breathed and beat 
into various music it is impossible 
to appreciate. He was right in in- 
terweaving in one pattern priest and 
people, religious and profane folk. 
The analyst who centuries after, 
centuries too late, and knowing 
nothing of the vivid, pulsating life 
of the Church, dissects and criticizes 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, repro- 
duces no Chaucer and no Tales, but 
only the dried skin of poor Geoffrey 
and the rags of his garments. Much 
more horrible results come from 
critics who start with the uncon- 
scious assumption that they know 
medievalism without having ever 
read a Catholic Prayer Book or 
known any one who ever used one. 
Worse, and grotesquely horrible and 
lying, are the results from the 
studies made by commentators who 
apply Protestant measures and 
norms to Chaucer’s work. They 
excoriate his noble heart, they 
slander his one Church, they poison 
“the well of English undefiled.” 


Warton’s History of English 
Poetry presents Chaucer as an artist, 
but Chaucer’s religious position as 
gauged by Warton is mere dark- 
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ness. One passage will indicate the 
opinion of the poet laureate con- 
temporary with Tyrwhitt. 


“Indeed there is a peculiar reason 
why Chaucer, exclusive of his real 
excellence, should have been the 
favorite of a court [Edward VI.’s] 
which laid the foundation of the 
reformation of religion. It was, 
that his poems abounded with satir- 
ical strokes against the corruptions 
of the church, and the dissolute 
manners of the monks. And un- 
doubtedly Chaucer long before, a 
lively and popular writer, greatly 
assisted the doctrines of his con- 
temporary Wycliffe, in opening the 
eyes of the people to the absurdities 
of popery, and exposing its im- 
postures in a vein of humour and 
pleasantry. Fox the martyrologist, 
a weak and credulous compiler, 
perhaps goes too far in affirming 
that Chaucer has undeniably proved 
the pope to be the antichrist of the 
apocalypse.” 


Neither here nor in any other pas- 
sage of Warton’s voluminous work 
is revealed any consciousness of 
Chaucer the Catholic. Incidentally 
Warton’s unfitness to be trusted 
with comment on points of Catholic 
practice is illustrated in his note in 
his section on the poet, Dunbar. The 
note says, “In the ‘Courte of Love,’ 
Chaucer introduces the birds sing- 
ing a mass [!] in honour of May. 
‘On May-day, when the larke began 
to ryse,—To Mattins went the lustie 
nightingale.’ He begins the service 
with Domine labia,” and so on, the 
passage being marred by the casual 
error of mixing up Matins with the 
Mass, the “Horz” with the Missal, to 
say the least. There are so many 


references to Chaucer in the History 
of English Poetry, apart from the 
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Sections XII. to XVIII., which treat 
of his work in detail, that every op- 
portunity was offered for an appre- 
ciation of his Catholicity. None of 
the forty-five references in Warton 
get any further than is shown by the 
two quotations just made. 

In this connection Tyrwhitt’s con- 
tribution to the picture of the poet 
may be summed up. If ever an 
earnest commentator labored over 
Chaucer, it was Tyrwhitt. He 
worked for love of the toil, but he 
lived (and who knows the state of 
the Catholic Church in Oxford in his 
time can blame him?) unconscious 
that Chaucer valued the Mass or ever 
heard Vespers. “I cannot recom- 
mend it [“The Parson’s Tale’) as 
a very entertaining or edifying per- 
formance at this day [i. e., the end 
of the eighteenth century]; but the 
Reader will be pleased to remember, 
in excuse both for Chaucer and his 
Editor, that, considering the Canter- 
bury Tales as a great picture of life 
and manners, the piece would not 
have been complete, if it had not in- 
cluded the Religion of the time.”* 
In a neighboring note Tyrwhitt 
says: 


“Though he [Chaucer] and 
Bocace have laughed at some of the 
abuses of religion and the disorders 
of Ecclesiastical persons, it is quite 
incredible that either of them, or 
even Wycliffe himself, would have 
railed at the whole government of 
the Church, in the style of the 
Plowman’s Tale. If they had been 
disposed to such an attempt, their 
times would not have borne it; but 
it is probable that Chaucer, though 
he has been pressed into the service 
of Protestantism by some zealous 
writers, was as good a Catholic as 


iIntroductory Discourse to the Canlerbury 
Tales, Section XLI 
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men of his understanding and rank 
in life have generally been. The 
necessity of Auricular Confession, 
one of the great scandals of Popery, 
cannot be more strongly inculcated 
than it is in the following “Tale of 
the Parson.’ ””? 


Such being the views of Chaucer’s 
relation to the Church, which com- 
mended themselves to Tyrwhitt, it 
would hardly be expected that he 
would lay any further stress on the 
question of his Catholicity, nor 
would look to it as a possible ex- 
planation of much that is at the 
heart of the poetry of the Tales. 
But both Warton and Trywhitt are 
big enough in their sympathies with 
truth to avoid ranking Chaucer with 
the antagonists of the Church. That 
other commentators did so is clear 
enough. 

Charmingly illustrated as is Gar- 
nett and Gosse’s English Literature 
—it puts life into all the pilgrims— 
yet the life of Chaucer written there 
is nothing more than the record of a 
gentleman and a scholar. It takes 
no cognizance whatever of the poet’s 
religious beliefs; it reveals no sense 
of Chaucer’s times in their religious 
aspect. In truth, one who was un- 
conscious of the change in religion 
in England would read the life with- 
out any inkling that such a thing 
as a Catholic ever existed, or that 
ecclesiastical interests paramount at 
that period were not looking to 
doctrinal change. Edward III. might 
antedate Canute by seven centuries 
and Chaucer be but a scald, for all 
the note Garnett and Gosse take of 
the religious facts necessary to ap- 
preciate Chaucer. Then occurs the 
delightful sketch of the Canterbury 
Tales; the Nun appears, the Friar 
girds at the Summoner, the “povre 

2Tyrwhitt: Introduction. 

















persoun” is delineated; and we are, 
without warning, in the midst of a 
Catholic holiday crowd, and discover 
that the world must have been very 
different from anything the authors 
of the book have ever hinted at in 
their study of Chaucer. 

This lapse of the historic sense, of 
honest dealing with an artist by the 
very insistence on his being an artist, 
is prevalent. Only when it is cor- 
rected, it becomes possible to read 
Chaucer as Chaucer wrote, and to 
renew the life of the dead words of 
the text so that they cease being 
studies in the Eastern dialect of 
Middle English, or mere poetry, or 
tracts, and become again the tales 
that Chaucer wrote or told, and 
cease being merely occasions of 
learning splendide mendaz. 

Professor G. L. Kittredge lectured 
in 1914 at Johns Hopkins University 
on Chaucer,’ and treated him as an 
artist to whom artistic standards 
were to be strictly applied. The lec- 
tures, as would be expected from 
Professor Kittredge, are scholarly 
and especially free of devotion to 
precedent. Chaucer in his religious 
aspect appears as the following 
quotations will show. There is 
clearly no wish to understate the 
case, and Professor Kittredge is very 
welcome as an example of the best 
class of critics who estimate the 
poet from a partly medieval point of 
view, but do not feel themselves 
justified in looking at him from a 
wholly medieval standpoint. It is, 
of course, the contention of this 
study that we ought in justice and 
sincerity look at Chaucer from no 
point of view at all except from that 
of the purest medievalism. 

In the lecture on “The Man and 
his Times” occurs this passage: 


3Published in 1915 under the title Chaucer 
and his Poetry. 
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“Let us not make the common 
mistake of thinking that Chaucer 
liked his scallawags better than the 
respectable members of the com- 
pany, or the still grosser error of 
supposing that he satirized the 
Church. He shows every bit as 
much power and personal interest in 
describing the good parson as in 
describing the worldly monk or the 
merry friar. Chaucer took his re- 
ligion seriously, and gives no hint 
of unsteadiness in his theological 
views. He was neither an ascetic 
nor a devotee: he was a man of the 
world, ‘of little abstinence.’ But he 
certainly regarded himself as a 
Christian, and I suspect he knew, 
for I have a high opinion of his in- 
telligence.” 


That passage is good medievalism 
as far as the word Christian, but in 
that word the effort so well made 
is checked, and the expected Cath- 
olic halted. Professor Kittredge once 
again in the lecture on “Troilus” 
(page 110) speaks of the end of that 
poem as “a closing prayer to the 
Christian God.” His God and ours 
are the same as Chaucer’s, but the 
epithet betrays the still oblique 
vision of the modern looking at the 
past. In a true sense it may be said 
that Christian has usurped in the 
mouths of those outside the Church 
the word Catholic, so specific to 
Chaucer. There is not a scintilla of 
blame due to Professor Kittredge for 
his use of the epithet; it only de- 
tracts from the fullness of his own 
deeper enjoyment of Chaucer which 
would have come to him if he had 
had the privilege of a close acquaint- 
ance with his poet’s Catholicity. 
Much the same comment is to be 
made upon the last words on the 
Prioress, on page 178 of the lecture 
on the Canterbury Tales: 
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“*With modres pitee in her brest 
enclosed.” What can the Prioress 
know of a mother’s feelings? Every- 
thing, though she is never to have 
children, having chosen, so she 
thought, the better part. But her 
heart goes out, in yearnings which 
she does not comprehend or try to 
analyse, to little dogs, and little boys 
at school. Nowhere is the poignant 
trait of thwarted motherhood so af- 
fecting as in this character of the 
Prioress.” 


Nowhere is the trouble of a fine 
mind struggling with a matter it mis- 
understands so poignantly shown as 
in a comment which entirely, and 
yet in good faith, misstates the 
whole ground of the Prioress’ life 
and dedication, and so necessarily 
misjudges her in her sweet pity, and 
supplies her with motives from a 
psychology she would steadily re- 
pudiate. Here might be opened any 
modern treatise on the Virginity of 
the Church in her nuns, so that one 
might study how they put the love 
of the Child Jesus before all poten- 
tial maternity, and pour on all the 
needy the one love that might, but 
for Jesus’ sake, have been nobly ex- 
pended upon a family. But there is 
no “thwarting,” but an enlargement 
of the heart of human love. That 
all-embracing love has_ suffered 
much from the Reformation. Chau- 
cer held this wide and evangelical 
view of woman’s possibilities, and 
so he did not sink to the banality of 
supplying a puppy dog for the ex- 
ercise of the Prioress’ pity in place 
of a little child. He only said that 
the Prioress had a sweet heaven in 
her heart and loved things both great 
and small. Except for that stric- 
ture, Professor Kittredge is the 


Prioress’ good friend. But he does 
not believe as she did, and, with re- 
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spect for his scholarship and sincer- 
ity, he does not see as Chaucer saw. 

And this involuntary obliquity of 
vision reveals itself once more in the 
“Troilus” lecture (page 145), where 
the lecturer, after vindicating for 
Chaucer an artist’s rights in the de- 
piction of that long and ancient love 
affair, quotes the last stanza of 
“Troilus and Cressida” in proof of 
Chaucer’s devout mind: 


“And so the Troilus closed, with 

a dedication to Strode and Gower 

and a prayer to the Triune God:— 

‘Thou one, and two, and three, 
eterne on lyve, 

That reignest ay in three, and two, 
and one, 

Uncircumscript, and al mayst cir- 
cumscrive, 

Us from visible and invisible foon 

Defende, and to thy mercy everich- 
oon, 

So make us, Jesus, for thy mercy 
digne, 

For love of mayde and moder thyn 
benigne!’”’ 


Again, the strange stop before the 
inevitable gap. This is not merely a 
“prayer to the Triune God”; not so 
did Chaucer pray. But he prayed 
to the Blessed Trinity with all his 
heart, and with the selfsame breath 
he prayed to Jesus Christ as the Son 
of Mary, and, just as soon as breath 
allowed he finished his prayer by 
calling upon Our Lady, “mayde and 
moder.” The Catholicity of him 
could do no less. He were no Cath- 
olic unless he did so, and prayed so 
because he was a Catholic. 

But one more regret, and others 
not so fine in their appreciation of 
the poet must be heard. Professor 
Kittredge ends his last lecture thus: 
“Geoffrey Chaucer, poet, idealist, 
burgher of London, Commissioner 




















of Dykes and Ditches, who loved his 
fellow-men, both good and bad, and 
found no answer to the puzzle of 
life but in truth and courage and 
beauty and belief in God,’* and in 
so ending he gave Chaucer up as 
one more “puzzle of life.” But 
Geoffrey Chaucer had found an an- 
swer, in so far as it is given to 
mortal man to find such answer to 
the puzzle of life, in full filial sub- 
mission to the one true Church, than 
which, God helping him, he knew no 
other; and he added to his lovely 
possession of “truth and courage ahd 
beauty” a schematic belief in God 
according to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church in which he was 
born, and in which he lived, and in 
which he died, and in which many a 
De Profundis has been said for his 
gifted soul. 

In all these six outspoken lectures 
nothing is wanting but a fuller 
Catholic tone, loud in its conscious- 
ness that the Catholic Church was 
to Chaucer God’s dispensation upon 
earth, accepted with creed and litur- 
gy and ideals without question for 
evermore. It is this lack that tinges 
the passage that most fully describes 
Chaucer in his religious aspect. It 
occurs in his first lecture: 


“Paradoxical as it seems to us, 
Chaucer must have ranked high as a 
religious writer. Not to speak of 
his legends, he puts forth his A. B. 
C., an elaborate prayer to the Virgin, 
advancing through all the letters of 
the alphabet. He translated a fa- 
mous work on mortification, Inno- 
cent on the Wretched Condition of 
Mankind, and a famous homily 
upon the Magdalen, ascribed to 
Origen. Finally he closed his great 
survey of human life in the Canter- 
bury Tales with a practical treatise 
4lbid., p. 218. 
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on Penitence and the Seven Deadly 
Sins, which he appropriately as- 
signed to the good priest, the poor 
but learned parson of a town. Chau- 
cer’s knowledge of theology, and his 
interest in some of its highest prob- 
lems, are evinced in countless pas- 
sages, long and short, in his poetical 
works.” 


Had Professor Kittredge as a lec- 
turer carried out to the logical con- 
clusion the theme he here so happily 
suggested, this defense of Chaucer 
would shave been a needless thing. 

There would be a charm added to 
the cycle of Chaucerian culture, if 
men like Child of Pennsylvania, the 
classic Craik, the delectable Cham- 
bers of the Encyclopedia, the recent 
editors of The Century Readings in 
English Literature, and Henry S. 
Pancoast, and others who look as 
cleanly and clearly upon Chaucer as 
Saintsbury or Stopford Brooke, were 
joined by more in the new ways of 
sincerity and scholarship. All of 
those who think with them might 
look within the inner circles of the 
aura around the poet, and discern 
the work of his intellect to be the 
flowering of his heart, and that heart 
not only human—that they concede 
—but a Catholic’s heart. That is 
where tolerance among men of in- 
sight in older literature is quickly 
leading us who are of the younger 
and unchartered Chaucer Society: 
“And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no 
drede.” 

Lounsbury, in his Studies in 
Chaucer, never reached this conclu- 
sion. In the second volume he says 
in connection with the “Second 
Nun’s Tale,” the “Man of Law’s 
Tale,” and the “Tale of the Prior- 
ess,” i. e., the St. Cicely, the Con- 
stance, and the St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln, that 
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“if we could look upon the pieces 
just described as furnishing evi- 
dence of any kind, there could 
hardly be escape from the conclu- 
sion that the poet was a loyal ad- 
herent of the Roman Catholic 
church, and accepted even its mi- 
raculous legends with as much faith 
as its formal creeds. But no genu- 
ine student of his writings could 
for a moment regard such a view as 
satisfactory.” 


The meaning is clear—that Louns- 
bury always is—but Chaucer had 
knowledge with which Lounsbury 
does not credit him. The phrase 
“miraculous legends” shows a hasty 
writer who does not distinguish, as 
Chaucer did, between miracles and 
legends. The martyrdom of St. 
Cicely is historically and ecclesiasti- 
cally believable. Lounsbury might 
properly have added it to his beliefs. 
The miraculous after-speech of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln may have or may 
not have the seal of the Church. It 
is different matter; the right criteria 
ought to be placed. It cannot be 
brushed aside because unfounded 
instances are on record as to the evil 
done to children by medieval Jews, 
though that stumbling block seems 
to some commentators to justify a 
double negation, one of the wrongs 
supposed to be done by the Jews and 
another of the particular martyrdom 
and after-speech in this case. 
Again, there is an error which some 
may think Lounsbury has commit- 
ted in not recognizing the amount of 
belief a Catholic may give to mir- 
acles and be still a most “loyal ad- 
herent.” Chaucer’s relation of the 
two miracles leaves us in the dark 
as to what belief he gave. It is 


more plausible, at the least, with due 
weight given to the times in which 
Chaucer lived, to decide that his re- 
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lating them is very strong evidence 
that he did believe them both in the 
perfectly Catholic way. The light 
finality of Lounsbury in this state- 
ment is also unconvincing from the 
failure to notice that one does not in 
Catholic circles give the same ad- 
herence to the formal creeds of the 
Church as to miracles in the wide 
sense of the word. Faith in the 
depositum theologians hold to be a 
sine qua non. Outside of that there 
are possibilities. If it were quite 
fair to press Lounsbury on a tech- 
nical point—it really is not fair— 
then “miraculous legends” are again 
quite another thing. 

However, the sense of the passage 
is that one who is a “genuine stu- 
dent” may not conclude from the 
piety displayed in the appreciative 
telling of fine old Catholic tales that 
Chaucer was a “loyal adherent of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Why 
not? Lounsbury considers that 
Chaucer was a skeptic in religious 
matters, for, he writes, he was of a 
skeptical turn of mind. This is 
shown in his references to King 
Arthur and to astrology, and in 
his attack on alchemy. Yet these 
were points hardly questioned in 
the poet’s day. Moreover, Chaucer 
speaks very familiarly of God. 
Therefore, in matters of religious 
faith, i. e., in his attitude as a son 
of the Catholic Church, he was as- 
suredly also a skeptic. Lounsbury 
softens this conclusion by admitting 
that the evidence upon Chaucer’s 
beliefs is elusive, not to say quite 
thin, but still we had better set down 
Chaucer as one more skeptic. Other- 
wise, apparently, “there could hard- 
ly be escape from the conclusion 
that the poet was a loyal adherent of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

No, faith, as Chaucer knew, is a 
theological virtue and lies entirely 
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outside the field of reason, whereas 
his attitude towards Arthur, astrol- 
ogy, and alchemy is very much in 
the field of reason. The argument 
is of little value unless it is as- 
sumed that a skeptical turn of mind 
invalidates one from having re- 
ligious faith, that one cannot accept 
revelation and all its demands, if 
by misfortune one happens to be 
born with a mental turn for skep- 
ticism towards the material records 
of history or prevalent customs of 
one’s times. If Lounsbury assents 
to this assumption, he is doing what 
Chaucer never did. The two men 
are not only not of the same faith, 
but they do not mean the same thing 
by the word “faith.” 

Chaucer’s alleged familiarity with 
Almighty God, which seems _ to 
Lounsbury very irreverent, is sus- 
ceptible of quite another interpreta- 
tion. The Middle Ages were un- 
doubtedly very familiar with God. 
They really believed that God had 
become Man, and was really in very 
truth in the Blessed Sacrament on 
the Altar as physically present as 
when He walked in Judea. Who 
could really and in truth believe 
that, and not be familiar with God? 
Such familiarity is to be distin- 
guished by oceans of misunder- 
standing from the familiarity which 
should rightly offend in a man who 
does not believe in the Mass, and 
does not recognize Our Lord’s phys- 
ical presence among us, to whom 
Christmas is but a remembrance of 
what happened very long ago, and 
who is justified by faith alone. He 
dare not be familiar. But to assign 
Chaucer to this anachronistic group 
would be faulty scholarship, and of 
that Lounsbury would not have 
been guilty with his eyes open to the 
Catholic fact. Chaucer’s eyes were 
remarkably open. To one large 
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fact, then, Lounsbury is blind. 
Chaucer to him is a great man and 
poet, but (the genius of reformed 
Cambridge and of modern Yale for- 
bid it) not a great Catholic man and 
poet, faulty only in himself, but 
mighty in his Creed and glorious in 
his religion, whole of heart, though 
erring, and soul-deep in unquestion- 
ing Catholicity. That Chaucer he 
will by no means know. Lounsbury 
had probably read these words of St. 
Jerome, who was intellectually 
greater than Chaucer and as capable 
as he of scathing vituperation: “I 
am joined in communion with your 
holiness, that is, the Chair of Peter. 
Upon that Rock I know the Church 
is built. Whoever eats the Lamb 
out of that house is profane. Who- 
ever is not in the ark shall perish 
in the flood ... Order me. If you 
please, what I shall do .. . Each 
party would fain draw me to itself. 
All the time I cease not to cry out, 
‘Whoever is united to the Chair of 
Peter is mine!’” So spoke Chau- 
cer, too, a thousand years later. 

There is another incidental touch 
afforded by St. Jerome, over and 
above the reference that may help at 
this point. Itis this. St. Jerome in- 
veighed as violently as any Father 
of the Church against clerical vice— 
vain living, effeminacy, covetous- 
ness, and the like—and he did not 
just refer to such scandals with 
temperate satire. He made enemies, 
ecclesiastical enemies, but he has 
escaped being linked with the mild- 
er layman poet who probably made 
no enemies by his antagonistic 
verses as a supposed precursor of 
the English Reformation. Fortu- 
nately, Jerome lived much of his 
polemic life in Palestine, and was 
intimately associated with the Pa- 
tristic Church. Chaucer lived much 
later and in England. 











THE DERELICT. 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


LD HENRY sank down on 
a bench in Hilliard Park; 
stretched out his tired legs, and 
breathed a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
It was spring, and Henry had 
reached home. He hadn’t thought 
that he would make it this year. 
There was a little matter that had 
delayed him “en route,” as he whim- 
sically expressed it, and only by the 
grace of an obliging tourist who had 
given him a fifty mile lift, was he 
here “per schedule.” Even so, he 
had been obliged to hike most of 
the night; but it was a bright, starry 
night, and here he was—on time! 

Henry slumped a bit lower on the 
bench, and looked off over the blue 
waters of the bay. A white sail was 
visible beyond the inlet; and nearer 
shore a motor boat was chugging 
away cheerfully, headed toward the 
island, ten miles out. Down on the 
old wharf some children were play- 
ing, their shrill voices rising clear 
and happy on the soft air, but at 
the sound Henry’s brows drew into 
a disapproving frown. 

“Seems as if the mothers get more 
careless every year,” he complained 
to the tall lilac bush beside him. 
“That wharf’s no safe place for the 
kids to play. Well” (with a tired 
sigh), “Ill get me a little nap and 
then go on up to the cemetery. It’s 
good to be home.” 

He lifted his bundle, wrapped 
tramp-wise in a big handkerchief, 
arranged it for a pillow, and draw- 
ing up his knees prepared to make 
up some of his lost sleep. It was a 


hard bed, but old Henry was ac- 
customed to hard beds. 


He thought, 





as he closed his eyes: “If only I 
had a scrap o’ paper I'd pin a note 
to myself tellin’ Mart not to wake 
me.” Yes, it was good to be home 
in the land of friendly policemen. 

Two hours later he awoke with 
the afternoon sunlight glaring into 
his eyes, and sat up, blinking, to 
meet the amused gaze of an officer 
in blue, who stood regarding him 
with something bordering on lenient 
affection. 

“So you’re back, Henry. I was 
sayin’ last night to O’Donnel that 
it was time to be lookin’ for you.” 

“Yes,” replied Henry, making 
room for the policeman on the bench 
beside him, “I’m back. It’s the fif- 
teenth o’ May, and that’s the day I 
aim to get here. How’s the wife, 
Mart, and the kids and everything?” 

“Fine and dandy. There’s an- 
other little stranger arrived since 
you was here, Henry—a boy, born 
last Christmas.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Henry, his 
face brightening. “The more the 
merrier, says I, when it comes to the 
kiddies.” : 

“It’s queer you ain’t a married 
man yerself,” Mart ventured, “bein’ 
so fond o’ the young ones as you is.” 

Old Henry chuckled. 

“A good, steady man I'd have 
made some woman, wouldn’t I? 
And speakin’ o’ kids, Mart, you 
shouldn't be lettin’ them play on the 
old wharf. Some day...” 

“I know,” broke in the officer, 
“but they’s bewitched to get there. 
I shooed a crowd of ’em away, 
Henry, before I found you here 
takin’ yer snooze. Well, I suppose 
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you'll be goin’ up to the cemetery 
first thing asalways? Old lady Hill- 
iard must ha’ been mighty good to 
you, for you to keep on rememberin’ 
her birthday all these years.” 

The man shifted his gaze from 
the officer’s clear eyes and an- 
swered: “She was, and I’ve not for- 
gotten. I was a lad when I worked 
there, but many’s the time she saw 
I was hungry, and gave me a hand- 
out o’ bread and butter spread thick 
with sugar! And once when she 
found it was my birthday, she gave 
me a tea party and a cake! Her 
own boys sat down with me at a 
little table all set with pink china. 
No, I’m not likely to forget, Mart. 
You see those lilies o’ the valley 
under that syringa bush? Well, 
Mart, I helped her set ’em out!” 

“You've a long memory, Henry. 
Did the Hilliard garden run clear to 
the water?” 

“Clear down. That’s their old 
wharf the kids were playin’ on. I 
remember watching it being built, 
Mart. Who'd ever have thought 
this place would come to be a pub- 
lic park!” 

“It was the old lady’s wish, I’ve 
heard tell,” replied the policeman. 
“When she died Judge Hilliard give 
it to the city, along with that statue 
of himself. It cost a fortune—that 
statue—but he’s a proud man, Judge 
Hilliard, and a hard one. It’s town 
talk, Henry, that he'll be drivin’ 
away his grandson, same as he did 
his oldest boy what run off with...” 

“How old’s the grandson?” in- 
terrupted the wanderer. 

“I couldn’t be sayin’, but he’s 
goin’ to college—Harvard College, 
down near Boston, it is, where his 
grandfather went, and his father be- 
fore him. He’s the son o’ Judge 
Hilliard’s youngest boy, yer know. 
Ten years or more younger he was 
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than the one that run off from home, 
so they say. His wife went when 
the kiddie was born, and he follered 
her soon. It was the old man who 
brung up the baby, and some say he 
ain’t made things a bed o’ roses for 
the poor boy. But yer can’t tell, 
Henry. Folks like to hear them- 
selves talk, and the Judge ain’t one 
as people gets near to. Maybe he’d 
give his eyes for the boy—he bein’ 
the last o’ the Hilliards, and they’re 
a proud family. But the kid got 
goin’ with a girl down town, and his 
grandfather’s threatened to disin- 
herit him if he don’t drop her.” 

The vagabond took off his cap and 
wiped his brow. 

“What sort of a girl is she?” he 
questioned. 

“Oh, she’s a good enough girl— 
works in Lawyer Daton’s office and 
lives with her mother; but she ain’t 
swell enough for Judge Hilliard. 
Seems like the old guy’s particular! 
It was a girl what made trouble with 
his oldest boy, and the old story’s 
been resurrected, as yer might say. 
Folks has it that the Judge paid her 
a fortune to leave town, and... 
Well, I forgot, Henry. Maybe you 
know more about it than I do. It 
was before you took to the road.” 

“That’s so,” said old Henry, his 
eyes fastened on the water, “it was 
the spring I went to Californy. I 
used to see him around the place— 
a fine rider, he was, and thought the 
world of his bay mare. Well, Mart, 
I must be gettin’ along. Keep a 
watch, will yer, while I pick a bunch 
o’ the white lilacs? Mrs. Hilliard, 
she liked the white ones best.” 

“Help yerself!” grinned the offi- 
cer obligingly. “You here for a 
long stop, Henry?” 

“I dunno, Mart.” The man had 
produced a knife and was cutting 
some slender sprays of the fragrant 
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“I'm just driftin’, as usual. 
So 


lilacs. 
Well, I guess that’s enough. 
long. I'll see yer to-morrow.” 


As the slouching figure vanished 
behind a bed of shrubbery, the of- 
ficer looked after it with puzzled 
eyes. Old Henry was an enigma. 
His appearance each spring was as 
much to be expected as the appear- 
ance of the first robin; yet he was 
different from other idlers. 

“He ain’t a common bum,” Mart 
explained to his wife that noon time. 
“One thing, he’s clean; and he don’t 
drink neither. I never see old 
Henry soaked. I guess maybe he 
just got the habit o’ driftin’ from 
place to place. He’s been most 
everywhere.” 

Dusk was gathering when Henry 
came back to Hilliard Park. It was 
not far to the cemetery, but he had 
stayed there a long time after he 
spread the lilacs on Madam Hill- 
iard’s grave. Save for some work- 
men too far off to be curious at his 
presence, the place had been de- 
serted, and he had lain down under 
a pine tree at the corner of the 
Hilliard lot, and thought of many 
things. 

Henry liked the cemetery. It was 
so peaceful after the dusty highway; 
and he could remember coming here 
with Madam Hilliard years ago, 
helping her set out pansies on the 
graves of her two daughters who 
had died in childhood. Those were 
the happiest days he had ever 
known, he thought drowsily. Mad- 
am Hilliard had been dead for long, 
long years, but he could still see her 
gentle face bending above those 
purple blossoms. Old Henry sighed 
as he rose and started toward town. 

Now, having partaken of a frugal 
supper, he returned to the park 
which seemed more “home” to him 
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than did any other spot, and stood 
looking up at the statue of the Judge 
that faced the water. 

“So you’re making trouble again,” 
he said bitterly, his eyes on the 
stern face above him, “trouble for 
Bob’s boy this time—and Bobbie 
was her baby! Eighty-five years old 
you are if you’re a day. Have the 
years taught you nothing—nothing 
worth knowing?” 

He turned away, his lips set in as 
grim a line as the bronze lips of the 
old Judge, and strolled to the wharf, 
taking a seat upon its edge, his legs 
dangling over the water. Swinging 
them to and fro he looked out to- 
ward the lighthouse on the island. 
It was some moments before he 
realized that one foot had become 
entangled in a rope that was tied to 
a post at the corner of the landing. 

Henry reached down, extricated 
his foot, and pulled gently on the 
rope. It was attached to something, 
and as the old man pulled harder 
the nose of a dory came in view. 

“Well!” exclaimed Henry, and, 
giving another tug, gazed down into 
the boat, “so some one is plannin’ 
for a get-away!” 

For the dory was not empty. A 
dark shape that might have been a 
coat was packed carefully at one 
end, a box beside it. Two oars lay 
at the bottom, and, thought the 
wanderer shrewdly, “the whole out- 
fit might ha’ stayed there a week 
and no one see it.” 

After a thoughtful moment Henry 
arose, left the wharf and stretched 
out at the foot of a spruce tree not 
far off. It was plain that some one 
would claim that boat—and soon. 
He argued that it would be wise to 
keep an eye on things. For a long 
time he lay there watching the dark- 
ness deepen—watching the light 
winking away on the island—listen- 
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ing to the water lapping against the 
wharf in a soothing lullaby, and 
thinking . .. dreaming... 

Old Henry was very tired. Al- 
most against his will his eyes closed 
wearily. He awakened, startled, a 
sense of disaster sweeping over him. 
With the instinct of one who has 
often slept in alien places, he lay 
quite still until his eyes became ac- 
customed to the night, and his brain 
cleared. Then, sitting up cautious- 
ly, he looked around. The stars 
were very bright, and a figure was 
plainly visible on the wharf. It 
seemed to be bending down, search- 
ing for that knot in the rope, 
thought Henry, his brain suddenly 
alert. He rose, moving forward 
quietly, but not too quietly for the 
ears of the startled boy who turned 
to face him. 

“Nice night,” said Henry, and sat 
down where he had sat before. A 
glance told him that the boat had 
drifted out of sight beneath the 
wharf. “Been gettin’ a nap up 
yonder back o’ that tree,” he went 


on calmly. “Sit down, sonny, and 
visit for a bit.” 
The boy, glancing hopelessly 


about, obeyed, his fingers drumming 
nervously on the boards as Henry 
asked: “Could you tell me the time? 
I been wonderin’ how long I been 
asleep.” 

The youth glanced at his wrist. 

“It’s eleven-thirty. I’ve got to—” 

“Well! Well!” said Henry, “I 
must ha’ slept three hours! Makin’ 
up for lost time, maybe. Last night 
I tramped till daylight.” 

“What for?” 

He cast a nervous glance over his 
shoulder, and Henry answered: “I 
like trampin’ at night. It’s cool, 
and there ain’t so many cars to raise 
the dust. Besides, it’s lilac time, 
and I aimed on gettin’ home.” 
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The young man turned, looking 
at his unwelcome companion for the 
first time. The moon was shining 
now. In its soft light their eyes 
met squarely, and the wanderer wet 
his lips. Those blue, boy-eyes might 
have been the gentle eyes of old 
Madam Hilliard. This then was her 
grandson. Henry had suspected as 
much, and now he knew. 

“You—you live ’round here?” the 
boy was asking. 

Old Henry cleared his throat. 

“Used to—once. Worked here 
when this park was Judge Hilliard’s 
garden. Just a kid, I was, but I 
helped the Judge’s wife set out some 
o’ these shrubs and posies, so, you 
see, it seems sort o’ like home.” 

The young man turned, a sudden 
smile changing his face strangely. 

“Why! that’s queer!” He cast 
another glance over his shoulder, 
and ventured: “Say! you must have 
seen my—I mean, you must have 
seen the rest of the family, too. 
Did you know his sons?” 

“The Judge’s sons?” Henry spoke 
slowly, his eyes on the sensitive 
young face beside him. “Yep, I see 
‘em, many’s the time. There was 
the little feller—Bobby, his mother’s 
‘baby.’ He wasn’t extra husky and 
she thought the world o’ him. And 
there was the other boy that run 
off—” 

“Yes, I know,” broke in the young 
man suddenly. “They said he stole, 
but / say he only took what was his! 
Why, his father bought off his girl! 
Paid her a fortune to get out and 
leave him. Some peach of a girl, 
wasn’t she? He was well rid of 
her.” 

He spoke with scorn, and his com- 
panion answered: “That’s true, 
sonny, but I reckon it hurt him just 
the same. Guess maybe that’s what 
made him do—what he did do. I 
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figger out that he didn’t much care 
what happened—just wanted to get 
away from pryin’ eyes. Maybe he 
didn’t take much money anyhow— 
only enough to get away on. But 
mind you, I’m not defending him. 
He’d better have walked to wherever 
he was goin’, than to be branded a— 
a thief.” 

“A thief!” echoed the boy, as if 
the word were something new and 
ugly. 

“Just that,” said Henry. “But I 
reckon if his mother’d lived he’d 
have gone straight. He wasn’t a 
bad boy. I—I was in school with 
him till they sent him off to some 
swell academy. Played on the same 
ball nine, we did, an’ I'll wager there 
wasn’t nothin’ yellow about him 
then. But his mother died, and the 
Judge was a hard man—” 

“He’s a hard man still!” broke in 
the boy passionately. 

“You know him, son?” 

“Know him!” 

If it were strange for Judge Hill- 
iard’s grandson to be confiding in 
this stranger who was obviously a 
derelict, neither thought of it in that 
tense moment. There was a mag- 
netic sympathy in old Henry’s 
voice, and sympathy from any 
source whatever was what the boy’s 
torn heart was craving. As for 
Henry, he was accustomed to un- 
expected confidences from the un- 
fortunate. The “little matter” that 
had delayed his homeward journey 
had been to do with a weeping girl 
on a park bench, a tragic bit of hu- 
man flotsam that had responded to 
his understanding questions, as the 
last of the Hilliards was responding 
now. 

“Yes, I know him. He—he’s got 
a grandson—friend of mine—same 
class in college. This fellow, Hill- 
iard, is—crazy about a girl...” 
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“What sort o’ girl?” asked Henry 
gently, and, there in the moonlight 
he saw the boy’s face brighten. It 
made him think of his old friend, 
Madam Hilliard, and how her face 
would light at sight of the first 
crocus or anemone. 

“The best sort,” came the husky 
answer. “Straight as they make 
’em; but—but she wasn’t in high 
enough society to suit the Judge. 
Say! he went to her. I have it from 
the girl herself. He went to her, 
the way he went to that other girl 
ages ago, and offered her ten thou- 
sand dollars to clear out!” 

“And the girl?” 

Old Henry’s voice was tense. 

“Didn’t I say she was all right?” 
answered the boy proudly. “She 
just looked at him. She has a quiet 
way with her—never says much no 
matter how stirred up she is inside. 
Well, she just looked at him and 
said quietly: ‘This time, Judge Hill- 
iard, you’ve come to the wrong 
place.’ I'll say that girl’s a trump!” 

“And /’ll say,” Henry responded 
with sudden vigor, “I'll say she’s a 
girl worth goin’ straight for.” 

The boy’s eyes, startled eyes now, 
glanced up, then down at the nose 
of the dory that had once more 
drifted into view. 

“You mean. . 
voice shaking. 

“I mean this,” said Henry. “Sup- 
pose, say, young Hilliard was feelin’ 
pretty hot at his grandpa, like he’s 
a right to. Suppose the boy thinks, 
same as his uncle thought before 
him maybe, ‘I'll take some o’ his 
darn cash and skip out where folks 
don’t know me and I can live my 
own life.’ He’s arguin’ that the 
money’s his anyhow, or oughter be; 
and he wants to quit college and 
make a livin’ for his girl. See? But 
he makes his plans without askin’ 


.” he began, his 
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her advice most likely. Thinks, 
down deep inside that she wouldn’t 
just approve. You see, he never 
gave a thought to how it would hurt 
her—all the talk his skippin’ out 
would make—bringin’ her name in- 
to it and all. Looks to me as if, 
seein’ the sort o’ girl she is, and 
they both bein’ so young, why, a 
little patience and waitin’ would 
only bind ’em closer together. Son- 
ny” (his voice softened), “hadn’t 
you better give old Henry those 
papers in yer inside pocket? If 
you'll tell me just where they come 
from, maybe I could put ’em back 
before they’re missed.” 

The boy sprang up, but Henry, 
with strange agility was at his side. 

“Who are you, anyway?” gasped 
young Hilliard hoarsely, “if you’re 
some damn detective he’s set on 
me—” 

“Hush up!” commanded Henry, 
and laughed softly, a laugh that re- 
assured the frightened youth. “Me 
a detective! Well, that’s a good one. 
No, sonny, I’m just a—a useless old 
vagabond, like I look. But I worked 
for your grandma. She was good 
to me when no one else was; and if 
I can do anyone belongin’ to her a 
good turn now, why I’m ready, no 
matter what it leads to. Gimme the 
papers, boy.” 

“But” (suspicion crept into the 
young face), “but how do I know 
you'll put ’em back? How do I 
know you won’t skip out with ’em 
yourself?” 

“You don’t know,” answered the 
man simply. “Guess maybe you'll 
just have to take a chance.” 

“But—but suppose you get caught 
with the goods?” 

“And suppose—you do?” 

There followed a silence, and then 
the boy plunged his hand into the 
bulging pocket. He listened a mo- 
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ment, glancing back toward the 
dark windows of the Hilliard man- 
sion, that loomed mistily beyond. 

“Say! what'll I do?” burst from 
him desperately. “J don’t want 
‘em! I knew I didn’t, soon as I got 
away. They’re Liberty bonds. Id 
put ’em back—I want to; but—but 
if I got caught he’d see me in prison 
—see me in hell before .. .” 

Old Henry laid a firm hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“You won’t get caught,” he prom- 
ised. “You'll go down town now, 
and come back home by the front 
way, and the front door.” 

“But .. .” (the boy hesitated) 
“why should you do this thing? I—” 

“I’m doin’ it for your grandma, 
sonny,” said Henry patiently. “You 
don’t need to worry about me. Skip 
out some day, if you have to, to 
make a home for that good girl o’ 
yours, but not with another man’s 
property inside yer coat. Believe 
me, lad, it don’t pay.” He had taken 
the bonds and was buttoning his 
shabby coat above them. “Now 
tell me—did these come out o’ the 
old safe? I saw your grandma open 
it one day to get some silver.” 

Young Hilliard nodded. 

“The French window on the east 
porch is open,” he said breathlessly. 
“That’s how I got out myself. I put 
a rock against it on the outside, so 
it wouldn’t get to slamming and 
wake them up. The safe’s right 
there—left of the door, with a cur- 
tain in front to hide it. I shut it 
again after I took the bonds. Say! 
did—did you ever open a safe? If 
I give you the combination . . . and 
a flashlight...” 

Old Henry smiled. 

“I don’t exactly need a safe for 
my own valuables,” he answered hu- 
morously, “but I guess if you'll tell 
me that combination .. .” 
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Five minutes later he _ stood 
watching until the last of the Hill- 
iards passed under an arc light at a 
corner of the park. 

“He'll go straight now,” said 
Henry, drawing a deep breath. 
“He’s had his lesson. Well, I must 
start on my criminal career 0’ 
breakin’ and enterin’. It’s a job I 
don’t want, Lord knows, but if it 
keeps the lad’s hands clean—gives 
him his chance...” 

He felt for the packet inside his 
coat, and moved toward the hedge 
that separated Hilliard Park from 
what was now the comparatively 
small yard that surrounded the old 
mansion. Avoiding the gravel walk, 
he crept stealthily onto the side 
porch and stood quite still, getting 
his bearings. 

Yes, there was the rock against 
the door, just as the boy said. Henry 
lifted it cautiously—laid it down on 
the soft grass, and, his old heart 
thudding strangely, stepped inside. 
For one brief moment he listened 
tensely, but no sound broke the still- 
ness, and at last he turned on the 
flashlight. There was the safe in 
the very alcove where it had stood 
since the building of the house some 
fifty years before. Henry pushed 
aside the obscuring curtain, and, 
kneeling, set to work, inwardly 
cursing his trembling fingers. Each 
moment of strained listening seemed 
hours long; yet, had he but known 
it, the safe was opened in an in- 
credibly few moments. A sigh of 
keen relief escaped him as the door 
swung back. The rest would be 
easy. Unbuttoning his threadbare 
coat he thrust the bonds into an 
empty pigeonhole, closed the doors 
silently, and stood up, pulling the 
curtains close together. 

So all was well! A sense of sud- 
den happiness swept over him. The 
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task was done—the boy’s honor, so 
dear to that plucky little girl—so 
dear to the dead grandmother, was 
saved. Standing there in the dark- 
ness, Henry felt a strong desire to 
look once more about this room. It 
was here that his birthday party 
had taken place. .. . There had been 
ice cream—pink ice cream to match 
the china, and candles on the cake. 
.. . Yes, he would like to see that 
room. It would take only a moment 
to turn his flashlight into the 
corners. Hark! He was suddenly 
alert. Was that— 

“Hands up!” 

The harsh order came from the 
darkened hall; but, even taken un- 
awares, as Henry was, surrender 
was his last thought. As he slipped 
into the starlit garden the report of 
a pistol rent the air, and something 
hot and burning grazed his shoulder. 

He had been shot, then! Warm 
blood was already oozing through 
his sleeve—a dreadful faintness 
seized him, but Henry ran as he had 
never run before. Another shot 
went through the air, and missed 
him. Shouts followed, and quick 
footsteps, which, he was _ sure, 
paused at the hedge uncertain where 
to turn, giving him one blessed 
moment’s start. 

It seemed to Henry that his heart 
was beating to suffocation. As he 
ran, stumbling, half falling, grasp- 
ing his wounded shoulder with one 
hand, queer thoughts went through 
his mind: What had that doctor said 
about his heart . . . the time when 
he dropped down in Tampa and was 
carried to the hospital? .. . That he 
must never hurry? ... Well, if that 
doctor could see him now!... 
Lord! how his heart was pounding! 
. . . When had he felt that way be- 
fore? . . . Was it the first day he 
went to school . . . the day the boys 

































tormented him, and he had run 
home ... terrified at the strangeness 
... run home to the arms that never 
failed him ... home... God! what 
had happened to his ears .. . his 
throat ... his chest . . . Were those 
angry voices nearer? He must run 
GR. «« GMs «« 

Old Henry stumbled, and fell, 
conscious as he went down that his 
pursuers were nearer than he had 
thought. They must not take him 
—yet. He was up again, panting 
cruelly, not knowing which way to 
turn; but as the moon slipped from 
behind a cloud he saw that he had 
stumbled against a small, white 
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tombstone, and at the sight a sob 
of joy wrenched from his pallid 
lips. 

He was not frightened now. A 
strange calmness had descended on 


him in that moment. He seemed, in 
his fast waning strength, to be once 
more the little lad of that first school 
day, fleeing from his tormentors, 
but—he had reached home! Reel- 
ing, he started toward that scent of 


lilacs. He could do it... He must 
do it... Only one step...two... 
three... 

“Mother! . . . Mother!” gasped 


old Henry brokenly, and fell, life- 
less, on Madam Hilliard’s grave. 





INVOCATION. 


By WILLIAM BERRY. 


FILL my heart with laughter, Lord, 
Put wonder in my eyes; 

It is not wise to grow too old, 

Nor well to grow too wise. 


Let not my days be barren 

Of new astonishments, 

Dream by dream, unseal me 
The how and why and whence. 


Strike my soul with singing, Lord, 
Unloose this tongue in me 

To all the changing accents 

Of earth and sky and sea. 


Oh, never let me squander 
The miracle of light, 
Keep me forever quick and fresh 


To every sound and sight. 














SOME ALLIGATORS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Frank H. Sweet. 


N impression is prevalent that 
alligators are becoming extinct 
in Florida and adjacent waters, and 
that ‘gator stories are usually 
founded more on imagination than 
experience. Winter tourists are 
largely responsible for this: they go 
South in the early winter, after the 
heat-loving saurians have burrowed 
in the mud, and return in the 
spring, before the heat has become 
torrid enough to draw them from 
their winter quarters. Many tour- 
ists repeat this trip year after year, 
going in December or January and 
returning in April, and it is not im- 
probable that in all their wanderings 
they have not seen a single wild, un- 
confined alligator or crocodile. Then 
they declare with all truthfulness— 
so far as their experience goes— 
that the only alligators and croco- 
diles in the South are the stupid, 
comatose reptiles in the tanks of the 
museums and curiosity stores. 

Owing to the relentless war waged 
against them, alligators are un- 
doubtedly disappearing from Flor- 
ida and other Southern States, and 
more especially is this true of the 
St. Johns and Indian Rivers, and of 
all the lakes and creeks in the thick- 
ly-settled counties. 

But if the tourists would change 
the order of their going and be down 
there in the hot summer months, as 
I have—sleeping in a cabin far back 
in the woods, with lakes, and dark, 
overflowing cypress swamps on 
every side, listening to the hoarse, 
reverberant roars of the bull alli- 
gators, which seem to come from all 
directions at once, and to the shivery 
sh-r-r, sh-r-r-rrh of some huge body 





crawling over the sand—then, per- 
haps, they would be willing to admit 
that there are alligators in the 
South, and that they are not always 
the dull, stupid creatures of museum 
tanks. Or, what would be better for 
their understanding, if not for their 
peace of mind, let them go down 
into the Everglades or Mangrove 
Swamp, or even into the half-ex- 
plored labyrinths of Cypress Swamp, 
and there seek the companionship 
of a bona fide alligator hunter some 
dark night, when only the faintest 
twinkle of stars can be seen through 
the gloomy masses of overhanging 
moss and cypress tops, and the only 
sounds to be heard are the calls of 
night birds and the snarls and roars 
of wildcats and bull alligators. 

The old hunters will have stories 
to tell which will fire the blood and 
perhaps make the hair stand on end, 
and as their boat moves stealthily 
from shore they will begin to see 
wicked eyes gleam at them from the 
circle of torch flare, and ugly snouts 
will inclose the boat and float on the 
surface of the water. Dark, sinuous 
arms of Spanish moss will touch 
their faces and sway and twist about 
them like veritable serpents, and 
from out of the surrounding dark- 
ness will come indications of such 
things as they have known only in 
nightmares, and they will shiver and 
listen in bated breath to the calm, 
matter-of-fact voice of the hunter, 
to whom the capture of twenty or 
thirty alligators in a single night is 
no unusual feat. And in due time, 
when they return to the North, they 
will have tales to tell. 

Alligators do not like cold, and 
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will come out only when the torrid 
heat of summer appears: but during 
the sultry months of May and June 
and the hot, burning ones of July 
and August, they are at their best, 
and may be seen basking on the 
heated sands along lakes and rivers, 
or with their snouts thrust lazily 
above the surface of shallow, stifling 
pools and lagoons. The days are 
full of them and the nights are 
hideous with their bellowings. We 
meet them crossing our paths 
through the flat woods, and we find 
them burrowing in the warm sand 
of the public roads near lakes and 
rivers, and our horses refuse to ad- 
vance until they have crawled sulk- 
ily to one side. Even along the 
banks of the much-traveled St. 
Johns and Indian Rivers the tourist 
will have no difficulty in finding 
them at this season. 

Soon after my first camping here 
I was riding from Fort Mason to 
Umatilla along a sandy ridge road, 
with lakes on either side. Suddenly 
the horse of my companion, a Mr. 
Wilson, began to prance and try to 
turn about. A large alligator rose 
from the sand and began to crawl 
toward one of the lakes. Mr. Wil- 
son suggested that I stay and pre- 
vent the saurian from reaching 
water, while he drove to Umatilla, 
half a mile distant, to bring back a 
regular alligator hunter to help us 
capture the creature alive. Not 
having a warm acquaintance with 
alligators, I hesitated: but to refuse 
because of fear would be even more 
embarrassing. I signified my readi- 
ness, and Mr. Wilson drove on. 

It was up to me to hold that big 
fellow back, of course: but when I 
approached he whirled upon me as 
on a pivot, with a rumbling menace 
that sent me rapidly back. Then he 
would quietly resume his journey. 
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Presently I found a branch ten or 
twelve feet long. It would never do 
for me to let that chap get away. 
So I struck him across the snout. 
He whirled with a hissing roar. I 
retreated swiftly. The ’gator waited 
a moment, then raised himself from 
the ground by straightening his legs, 
much as a boy on his stomach 
might raise himself on hands and 
feet. The creature’s body was fully 
fifteen inches from the earth. In 
that position he paddled for the 
lake. I was surprised, for my be- 
lief was that ’gators always crawled. 
I was a good sprinter, but my 
sprinting just barely kept me along- 
side. It was only by belaboring him 
across the snout occasionally, and 
so delaying him to show fight, that 
I prevented him from reaching the 
water before Mr. Wilson and his 
hunter arrived. 

The hunter asked me to hold the 
attention of the alligator for a mo- 
ment, which I did with the branch. 
He then crouched, with the noose 
of a rope held by hand and elbow, 
and suddenly sprang lightly upon 
the fore part of the reptile, slipped 
the noose over the head and one 
fore leg, so swiftly I could hardly 
follow the motions. He was. off al- 
most as quickly, and the animal was 
at his mercy. We dragged him to 
Umatilla, the station of which was 
like many rural railroad stations, 
with a platform several feet from 
the ground and open underneath. 
By this time we were convinced the 
alligator was too big for comfortable 
property: so the last we saw of our 
captive was under this platform, 
with apparently at least two dozen 
dogs barking at him from a safe 
distance. 

An alligator has great strength in 
his jaws, but greater in his tail. I 
witnessed a proof of this some years 
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ago. My brother and I went to 
Florida with a rather bad case of 
orange fever. Soon after we built 
a shack, one of our neighbors came 
rushing in with a shout, “Alligator 
found up in the swamp! Come on, 
fellows!” 

There were in the neighborhood 
about twenty would-be grove owners 
who had never seen a ‘gator, as at 
this season they were in the mud. 
So we rushed off, armed with hoes, 
forks, clubs, half a dozen pistols, 
and one gun. A man named Dan 
Cornelius, weighing about three 
hundred, accompanied us to the 
edge of the swampy grass and there 
stopped. The swamp quaked con- 
siderably, and he dared not trust his 
weight to it. Cornelius, who had 
come recently to sell stump pullers 
to the settlers, brought his daughter 
with him. She was in a cabin half a 
mile away, and was the only girl 
within five miles. 

After we had “puggled” the alli- 
gator from the mud, a medium- 
sized one of nine or ten feet, and 
killed him with our bullets and 
clubs, Cornelius yelled excitedly 
from his safe place, begging us to 
drag the creature down to his cabin, 
so his daughter could see it. They 
were going soon, he explained, and 
she might never have a chance to 
see one again. The boys were only 
too willing to accommodate the girl. 
So my brother Ed and a cousin of 
Wild Bill, of Western fame, grabbed 
hold of the tail and started toward 
the cabin. It was a hot day, and 
after a while they stopped to catch 
their breath. This left a slack in the 
tail, which promptly swayed each 
way, knocking the young men fully 
ten feet. 

The crowd straggled up with its 
weapons and killed the alligator the 
second time, emptying two or three 
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bullets from each weapon and other- 
wise maltreating him. The boys re- 
sumed their journey, the reptile was 
admired by the girl, and the young 


men were charmingly thanked, 
which would appear to end the epi- 
sode. The alligator lay there all 
night. The next morning some men 
came out from Fort Mason to see 
Cornelius. He was kneeling beside 
the alligator, running his fingers 
along the white underside, telling 
where he would cut the hide for a 
pair of boots to take back as a 
souvenir. He must have touched a 
risible spot, or perhaps the alligator 
was merely waiting an opportunity. 
Anyway, that tail snapped against 
Dan Cornelius, knocking him over, 
end over end about twenty feet. At 
first they thought the man was 
dead: one of his legs was broken. 
They carefully put him to bed, 
where he remained two months. 
His men came out with an ax and 
chopped off the alligator’s head. 
Possibly that killed him. It is af- 
firmed by old alligator hunters that 
an alligator can break a tree eight 
inches through with a blow of his 
tail. 

Not so many years ago, the kill- 
ing of alligators and the curing of 
their hides made a business for a 
large number of men, whose line of 
operation extended from the east 
coast of Florida to the extreme 
southeastern portion of Texas, and 
reached in among all the lakes, 
and bayous, and inlets, and shal- 
lows of the Everglades and Gulf 
Coast. Keen-eyed, nondescript hunt- 
ers spent their lives in these wild, 
half-submerged fastnesses and gave 
their time to a study of alligator- 
killing. They married in the gloomy 
labyrinths, and their children grew 
up with round, big-pupiled eyes, 
which could see in the darkness al- 
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most as well as the owls and wild- 
cats. From this long, sinuous base 
of operations the alligator-making 
business reached out and included 
the dealers of the coast cities and of 
New York, and the big tanners and 
the little tanners, and the multi- 
tude of manufacturers and retailers 
whose revenue was derived from the 
production and sale of alligator- 
leather goods and alligator-teeth 
jewelry. 

Between 1880 and 1884 it is esti- 
mated that 2,500,000 alligators were 
killed in Florida alone. In 1889 
three firms at Kissimmee handled 
30,000 hides, and two firms at Jack- 
sonville an equal number. During 
the same year a party of hunters 
brought to Fort Pierce 4,000 pelts 
of their own taking. In March, 
1891, more than ten thousand hides 
were delivered to one trader in 
south Florida as the result of that 
month’s hunt. All of them were 
skins of large animals, for the trade 
would not accept any that were 
under seven feet. 

For ten years after this an expert 
could secure from four to six hun- 
dred in a month, and it was not an 
unusual occurrence for a_ single 
night to witness the capture of 
twenty-five or thirty. Only the 
under, or belly, hide is taken, as that 
of the back is too thick and hard to 
be profitably worked into leather. 
For this the hunter was allowed a 
mere pittance, and was generally 
obliged to take his pay in “store 
goods.” The dealers themselves re- 
ceived about sixty-five cents apiece 
for the skins from tanners in New 
York. I was in the now “magic” 
city of Miami in the late nineties and 
it was then a small hamlet of tents 
and three unpainted buildings, and 
the sole business was alligator hides. 
Alligators at that time were hunted 
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in many ways, but the method most 
in vogue was by “jack light,” the 
glare of which attracted the animals 
within range. A professional hunter 
killed only as many as he could 
skin and salt the next day—gener- 
ally about twenty-five or thirty: but 
it was not for their skins alone that 
he hunted them. Alligator-teeth 
jewelry was much in demand among 
tourists at that time, and the sale 
of it was a prominent feature of 
Florida resorts. Teeth were worth 
two dollars a pound in the rough, 
and many hunters counted as much 
on them as on the hides. Hundreds 
of persons were engaged in grinding 
and polishing and mounting the 
teeth, and the “curiosity show win- 
dows” of St. Augustine and along 
Bay Street, Jacksonville, displayed 
many quaint and intricate designs. 
There was also a large demand then 
for live baby alligators of a few 
inches in length, as curiosities, and 
dealers made a business of collect- 
ing the eggs and hatching them 
artificially. In Jacksonville alone, it 
is claimed, more than a hundred 
thousand alligators were sold an- 
nually to visitors. This strange 
“fad” had little to recommend it, 
for the young alligators are utter 
failures as pets. They cannot eat 
unless fed in the water, and they 
will die if not kept warm. They 
need plenty of sunshine, and a dry, 
hot place on which to crawl and 
bask. To take them North is, under 
the circumstances, a cruel amuse- 
ment. 

Large numbers of small alligators 
are caught by the hunters of the 
Everglades and of the bayous and 
inlets of the Gulf of Mexico. A good 
many of these are now disposed of 
to “alligator farms,” which are 
show places of many resorts. Palm 
Beach has a “farm” inclosed by a 
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stockade, on the shore of Lake 
Worth, containing thousands. 

For many years it had been sup- 
posed by scientists that crocodiles 
were unknown in the United States, 
while a good many people still think 
the terms “alligator” and “croco- 
dile” are synonymous and refer to 
the same creature. In _ reality, 
though there are many points of re- 
semblance, they are a distinct spe- 
cies. The crocodile is more aggres- 
sive than the alligator and his body 
is more slender, but the most 
marked difference between the two 
species lies in the shape of the 
snout. This is, in the alligator, 
broad, flat, and of nearly the same 
width at the outer extremity as at 
the eye, while in the crocodile it is 
rounded and tapers rapidly, almost 
to a point: also in the crocodile two 
prominent tusks near the outer end 
of the lower jaw protrude entirely 
on both sides of the upper jaw, but 
do not pierce it. In floating, the 
alligator exposes but four points 
above water—his protruding eyes 
and bumps at the end of the snout, 
in which are located his nostrils. 
The crocodile floats higher and ex- 
poses a corrugated ridge or crest 
upon the back of his neck. Croco- 
diles bury their eggs in dry sand, 
like turtles, where they come under 
the action of the sun. Alligators’ 
eggs are deposited in piles or nests 
of roots, gathered together in damp 
places, where the rapid decomposi- 
tion of the vegetable matter gener- 
ates sufficient heat for incubation. 

Fifty years or more ago it was 
demonstrated that true crocodiles 
inhabited several out-of-the-way 
corners of Florida. Down at the ex- 
treme southeastern point of the 
Floridian peninsula is a large, land- 
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locked sheet of water known as 
Biscayne Bay, long isolated from 
travel by the dense, almost impass- 
able Everglades, and for this very 
reason it was a favorite resort for 
daring sportsmen and for the pro- 
fessional bird and alligator hunters. 
Its waters teemed with fish. Near 
its upper end is a shallow lagoon, 
from which a narrow opening in the 
mangrove thickets leads to a brack- 
ish pond several hundred yards long 
and half as wide and of great depth. 
This is “Crocodile Pond.” A few 
years ago it swarmed with huge 
reptiles which were supposed to be 
a peculiar variety of alligator. The 
Seminole Indians, who hunt them, 
call them allopatta hajus or mad 
alligators, on account of their feroc- 
ity. It is the same species which in- 
habits the coasts surrounding the 
Caribbean Sea and some of the 
larger Antilles and a near relative 
of the African crocodile. They are 
similar in appearance to that species 
even to the casual observer. 

In 1875 the first specimens, an 
adult male 14 feet long and a female 
10 feet 8 inches long, were collected 
by William T. Hornaday, who was 
then on an exploring expedition in 
the region and who has published an 
account of his discovery in The 
American Naturalist for that year. 
The skeleton of a fine specimen, 
the largest ever captured in these 
waters, isin the New York Museum 
of Natural History. Since then not 
only have the Indians continued to 
hunt them, but sportsmen who visit 
that section strive to get a shot at 
them and zodlogists carry away 
their eggs by the hundreds, so that 
allopatta hajus seem doomed to 
even more speedy extinction than 
the alligator. 











THE DRAMA. 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. PARENTS AND PELICANS. 


OTENTIALLY every parent is a 
pelican. Actually but a few of 
us are offered the gracious oppor- 
tunity of plucking bare our bosoms 
for our young. Sadly enough, if 
we do, our young are sometimes 
made to pay most dearly for it. 
Are baby pelicans forced to listen 
to countless reminders of that early 
maternal gesture? Nature has a 
fine uncompromising manner of ac- 
cepting and giving. Mother and 
Father birds offer their lives un- 
questioningly to safeguard their 
nests and never give another 
thought to it. The demand for 
gratitude is love reduced to a cash 
basis. It is one of the symptoms of 
that gnawing parental jealousy that 
has been exhibited in its baldest 
lights so lately by our two most 
brilliant dramatists. In The Silver 
Cord, Mr. Howard used it for his 
entire theme. In Strange Interlude, 
Mr. O’Neill bares it along with 
other of our less noble emotions. 
“T couldn’t tell my child not to do 
that—she might not like it. And I 
must have her love me—” is a fa- 
miliar phrase. Presents and money 
are squandered, principles relin- 
quished to nurture affection. The 
stern progenitor of the last century 
is consigned to obloquy. “Don’ts” 
are modified into “won’ts” and then 
even “won’ts” are considered dog- 
matic. Nothing negative must in- 
hibit the expansion of adolescence. 
The Commandments were recently 
rewritten in a positive form by a 
modern preacher. 
Love and comradeship are the two 


essentials for parenthood. They 
are very beautiful. The trustful- 
ness of children is appalling. Once 
their confidence is gained; once 
they have placed their hand in 
yours, you can lead them almost 
anywhere. The normal child not 
only tolerates but welcomes reason- 
able discipline. He or she may 
strain at the leash just like one’s 
terrier but in nine out of ten cases, 
that is because they are confident 
that the leash will hold them. There 
is usually no one more utterly dis- 
concerted than the bellicose canine 
himself if he tugs just a little too 
hard and finds his bluff called and 
his cord broken. The average child 
has very lovely natural qualities. 
His humility is simple and sincere. 
He likes to look up. He wants 
something to look up to. 

In Strange Interlude, O’Neill has 
made a searching study of that 
sense for good and evil that is so in- 
stinctive in children and animals. 
Beware of any man whom an honest 
dog distrusts. Be cautious of any 
man whom a friendly child dislikes. 
Sadly enough in the O’Neill play it 
is the boy’s own father from whom 
the boy instinctively recoils. The 
relationship has never been admit- 
ted but, even stronger than the 
natural impulse between parent and 
child—and this is the interesting 
part of O’Neill’s psychology—is the 
child’s unconscious recoil from the 
partner of his Mother’s dishonor. 
After years of straining affection, 
the mother is forced to bridle her 
frenzied jealousy and deliver him 
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over to the girl he has chosen. The 
foster father has died and the 
mother and the real father stand 
ready to offer their boy their undi- 
vided devotion but all he asks of 
them is—not love—but the right to 
continue to honor his mother. 


“I know you’re the best woman 
who ever lived—the best of all! I 
don’t even except Madeline!” says 
the boy but as he passes out he 
thinks aloud to himself, “What does 
she think I am?—I’ve never thought 
that—I couldn’t—my own Mother! 
—I’d kill myself if I ever even 
caught myself thinking—!” 


“Ah, yes, my boy and I—we're the 
best of friends.” But the world can 
be very full of friends and it cannot 
provide more than two parents. It 
may be that there are children who 
would rather have a mother and 
father than just another pair of 
companions. It may even be that 
children want something more than 
love from their parents. The 
Fourth Commandment is not nega- 
tive. It is positive and explicit but 
it does not mention “love.” It says, 
strangely enough, “honor.” 

There is a great deal in that for 
parents to consider. The Decalogue 
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is the wisdom of the ages. It has 
withstood thousands of years of 
abuse, and sneers, and mockery. It 
has weathered centuries of cringing 
obedience to its precepts and a total 
disregard of its principles. It is 
daily flaunted and disregarded and 
remains the Alpha and Omega of 
our common law, our penal code, 
our statutes, and our government. 
It was written as the basis for a 
stable civilization, and as the fami- 
ly must necessarily be the unit for 
any state, then it would seem ap- 
parent that it presupposes some 
better cement for family solidarity 
than even affection. 

Anyone who has been very much 
with children will appreciate that 
the admonition to “honor” is sound 
psychology. The utmost the father 
can do is to shout into the unheed- 
ing air after the boy’s departing 
aéroplane—“You’re my son!” In 
The Silver Cord the mother de- 
manded of her sons the romantic 
devotion she had never had from 
her husband. She gambled her 
honor with her eldest and in con- 
sequence lost everything. The 
Fourth Commandment is a whole- 
some tonic both for the human peli- 
can and the casually companionable 
parent of to-day. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Henry V.—In 1415 war was not 
only the sport of kings; for both 
gentleman and peasant it comprised 
the whole field of adventure and 
business opportunity. War was the 
North Pole and the Stock Ex- 
change, it was mining shares, and 
oil wells, and real estate. There 
were ransoms and plunder and 
booty to be won and neither prince 
nor yeoman planned to come back 


the poorer. Rome and Egypt and 
Assyria may have had their war 
machines but in the Middle Ages 
battles were fought by individuals, 
and nowhere was this more particu- 
larly true than in those English Ex- 
peditionary forces that conquered at 
Crécy and Poitiers and Agincourt. 
The English yeoman marched to 
battle as himself. He wore no 
identification disc; he carried no 














regulation rifle. His stout crossbow 
he had strung and tested with his 
own hands. Perhaps his own wife 
had raised the good gray goose 
whose traditional feathers directed 
the flight of his arrows. His feudal 
lord rode to war under his own 
pennant. Neither he nor his yeo- 
men had answered the call to arms, 
in any sacrificial spirit of patriot- 
ism, but as a gallant opportunity. 
Harry of Monmouth was another 
Henry Ford to the England of the 
fifteenth century. He filled the 
pockets of his army and left no 
more dead in his wake than twenti- 
eth century motors leave behind 
them on our highways. 

Henry V. is the epic of the medi- 
eval equivalent of a Captain of In- 
dustry. Its climax is Agincourt 
and the mounds of the French 
slain. If a lion ever purred, this is 
the nearest that the British Lion 
ever came to it. He is probably 
telling the Unicorn all about it to 
this day. Between the tragedies of 
Richard Il. and Henry VI. with 
their grisly jealousies and brutal 
murders, with Englishmen wasting 
their country and themselves in the 
devastation of civil warfare, Henry 
V. strikes the exulting note of Eng- 
land united and victorious. Only 
in this juxtaposition can the pretty 
badinage of Katharine, the patter 
of Fluellen, the heroics of King 
Harry be appreciated. As a mirror 
of ideals at the close of the age of 
chivalry, it is highly illuminating. 
Anatole France once pointed out 
that in the French and English 
wars it was not so much the armies 
as the noncombatants who suffered. 


“We may as bootless spend our 
vain command 
Upon the enraged 
their spoil 


soldiers in 
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As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore,” 


said Henry V. to the burghers of 
Harfleur when he summoned the 
city to surrender, and the descrip- 
tion that he painted of his own 
army, “rough and hard of heart... 
with conscience wide as hell,” was 
so graphic and so evidently true 
that the Governor at once made 
terms. Rouen did not. During the 
siege twelve thousand women and 
children with the men and boys too 
old or too young to fight were 
thrust outside the city only to find 
themselves trapped between the 
pitiless ranks of Henry’s army and 
their own walls. That Henry for- 
bade them safe passage through his 
troops and let them perish slowly 
before his tents has in no manner 
dimmed the luster of his reputa- 
tion. The same century and the 
same soldiers lit the fire around 
Joan of Arc. But those same men 
could fight—when they had a lead- 
er! 


“On, on, you noblest English!” 
cries their King, 


“And you, good yeomen, 

I see you stand like greyhounds in 
the slips, 

Straining upon the start. 
game’s afoot, 

Follow your spirit, and upon this 
charge 

Cry ‘God for Harry! England! and 
St. George!’ ” 


The 


Dysentery creeping through the 
camps at Harfleur had stricken two 
thirds of the English forces; it was 
with but nine thousand behind him 
that King Harry faced sixty thou- 
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sand Frenchmen in the rainy dawn 
of an October morning. Said he, 


“If we are marked to die, we are 


enow 

“To do our country loss; and if to 
live 

“The fewer men the greater share 
to honor!” 


But it was also Henry who later 
ordered that “every soldier kill his 
prisoners.” At the close of the bat- 
tle each Englishman had taken his 
toll; eleven thousand of the French 
are said to have fallen. 

Henry V. is not a great play. The 
speeches lack the haunting majesty 
of Richard I1I.; its action the tre- 
mendous intensity of Richard II1.; 
nor does Henry himself ever rise 
for us to the heights of heroism 
that Hotspur scales in Henry IV. 
It is both a national pean and a 
pageant, but in the present produc- 
tion the pageant is not memorable. 
As Harry of Monmouth, Mr. Hamp- 
den is, of course, full of dignity but 
he is not quite the kingly version 
of tthe reckless Prince, able to in- 
spire a forlorn hope to vanquish 
five times their number and fight in 
the vanguard of a fabled battle. 
His Henry can make very charm- 
ing the courting of the gay princess 
but he could never have watched 
women and babies starve slowly be- 
fore him. The sturdy grimness of 
the fifteenth century is lacking in 
his picture. So is any real humor 
in the buffoonery of Pistol and Bar- 
dolph. The most outstanding char- 
acterization in the production is 
the Fluellen of Cecil Yapp, the dog- 
matic little Welshman. Yet one 
cannot but be grateful to Mr. 
Hampden for his dignified revival. 
What a gorgeous rendering of his- 
tory it would be if Shakespeare’s 
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whole cycle might be given from 
John on down through the Wars of 
the Roses. What a clanking of 
mailed feet would we have—what 
tender women—what thunderous 
clamors of heroic verse—what keen 
philosophy and caustic characteri- 
zation. What very living pages 
from both life and history!—At the 
Hampden Theater. 


SHow Boat.—Golden sunlight on 
the levees; flashing silks and rip- 
pling water; a passing panorama, 
warm in colors, melodious and full 
throated—such is the more general 
impression of an evening with Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s musical version of Edna 
Ferber’s story of stage life on the 
uneasy bosom of our greatest of 
rivers. Posed against this varied 
background the figure of little Cap- 
tain Andy stands out in brave re- 
lief. Mr. Charles Winninger may 
play other parts but we wager to 
the public at large he will remain 
Captain Andy to the end of his 
days. It is one of those impersona- 
tions that intrude upon reality. The 
rest of the cast vary in competence 
but the Captain and Mr. Winninger 
seem merger. It was sagacious of 
the librettist—Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d.—to have permitted greater 
longevity to Captain Andy than 
was vouchsafed him in the book, 
otherwise the swirling flood tide 
that carried off the Captain so early 
in the story might have wrought 
great havoc 'to the play, for it is the 
figure of the jaunty little river navi- 
gator and impresario who is the 
focus of interest in the operetta. 

Magnolia, a most exacting rdéle, is 
well handled by Miss Terris but 
while Julie is on the stage, she is 
overshadowed. She is better when 
she plays the married and more 
mature Magnolia of Chicago days 
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in Act II. The real disappointment 
of the cast is that accomplished 
comedienne, Miss Edna May Oliver 
who must have thought it incum- 
bent to broaden her art for a larger 
stage setting. Her Parthy Ann 
lacks any suggestion of shading and 
is the merely ordinary shrill voiced 
shrew of the traditional stage. She 
has even burlesqued the bustle of 
her early costumes. This is a pity 
as Andy, and Magnolia, and Julie, 
and her husband play sincerely and 
make their parts live through all 
the interludes of Negro spirituals, 
tap dancing, chorus, etc., just as a 
musician keeps a theme _ intact 
through its variations. 

In one way, Show Boat reminded 
us strongly of Shakespeare! There 
was the same ingenious weaving of 
the tragic and comic in the juxta- 
position of the scenes and the same 
skill in suggesting and not over 
elaborating the point. Even the 
wisest producers of William S. have 
a parsimonious love of condensing 
into one scene the often abrupt lit- 
tle cross sections of foolishness 
which he is so careful to leave scat- 
tered through an act. Mr. Hamp- 
den is guilty of it in Henry V. 
Shakespeare was not ignorant of the 
principles on which Follies are 
built, and we are coming more and 
more to believe that the best way 
to make a success of Shakespeare 
is to let him do it himself. 

There is only one part of Show 
Boat that Mr. Ziegfeld is not able to 
reproduce. ‘That great old river, 
the Father of Waters, with its in- 
calculable vagaries, its fickleness of 
purpose and channels; its majestic 
division of a continent; its terrible 
indifference to man and his works 
once its pride is swollen in the 
spring. Yet in the swiftly changing 
action of the play, one has a sense 
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of the eternal flux of the river of 
life itself. From the eighteen- 
eighties we follow three generations 
of Show Boat down to the present 
day, and we leave a new boat tied 
up to the levee at Natchez with the 
same broad river flowing by. 

One of the high lights of the 
evening is the performance of “The 
Parson’s Bride” with Captain Andy 
and his fiddle as the entire orchestra 
and entire cast, with a spirited en- 
actment of the tussle between hero 
and villain done all by himself. The 
World’s Fair at Chicago is another 
glowing picture, but we do regret 
that in the Convent scene it was 
thought necessary to have such a 
large crucifix. Taken all in all one 
must admit that Show Boat is the 
product of a very real showman.— 
At the Ziegfeld Theater. 


Heppa GaBLeR.—It was a hot 
Saturday afternoon in that latter 
end of June when everyone, who 
can, gets away from the city. It 
was also at the latter end of the last 
century. Mrs. Fiske was in her 
prime and was playing Hedda Gab- 
ler. She had sent the Mother of a 
friend of mine a box for the mati- 
née. Though I had heard Ibsen 
discussed by my elders, I had never 
read him. The theater of the 
period was addicted to romanti- 
cism. Pinero was busied with The 
Amazons and Trelawney; Barrie 
was no nearer reality than The Lit- 
tle Minister; Clyde Fitch had given 
us Nathan Hale and Barbara Friet- 
chie. When I walked out from 
Hedda I was tense with excitement 
and appreciation. No doubt I com- 
prehended the detail of the tech- 
nique as little as I did the tech- 
nique of the psychology, but in- 
stinct told me that I had seen a 
dramatic masterpiece. The thea- 
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ter had become a part of the living 
world about one. 

Miss Le Gallienne has done well in 
clothing her Hedda in modern 
fashion. As a type, Hedda is 
timeless and her play is still un- 
dated. The present revival is sin- 
cere and unassuming. Miss Le 
Gallienne’s Hedda is young, imma- 
turely selfish, and continually wav- 
ering between her better and worse 
impulses. All her movements are 
carefully calculated. She is unde- 
cided for a moment whether or not 
to give Lovborg back his MS. She 
is petulant but not passionate. Her 
Hedda married Tesman to maintain 
her social station. She was never 
desperately in love with Lovborg. 
When she finally burns his MS., it 
is after cool deliberation—and a 
cigarette! When Emily Stevens 
played the ‘part two years ago, she 
showed us a woman who had out- 
raged her emotions by her lack of 
social courage. For fear of becom- 
ing too entangled with a drunkard, 
she had seized upon Tesman. When 
she burned the MS., it was in a heat 
of maddened jealousy and to her at 
that moment it was really the child 
of another woman whom she burned 
—the child she had lost through 
her cowardice. When she found 
that her emotions had once more 
betrayed her respectable conven- 
tions, she shot herself. Miss Le 
Gallienne emphasizes Hedda’s bore- 
dom but never the passion underly- 
ing it. Hedda had not counted on 
a domestic life with her Tesman. 
Plenty of women before and after 
her have transmuted love into social 
prestige and thrived upon it but 
every card fell just wrong for Hed- 
da. Conventions are a slippery staff 
when temptations beset one’s foot- 
steps. 

There is a tendency to see only 
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the bad side of poor Hedda. But it 
seems only fair to remember that 
despite a six months honeymoon 
with Tesman and his brochure on 
the Domestic Industries of Brabant 
during the Middle Ages, Hedda had 
controlled herself sufficiently to 
make him thoroughly happy. Does 
every husband return so radiant 
from a wedding jaunt? And though 
she did hurt Aunt Julie’s feelings, 
she did suggest asking her in for 
the evening. There is one point on 
which all the characters in the play 
concur and that is that Hedda is 
charming, and very pretty. After 
all we all have some of Hedda in us. 
Who of us has not offended the feel- 
ings of our Aunt Julies? Who of 
us has not teased a Thea? Ibsen, 
without the use of outspoken 
thoughts, has shown us the soul of 
a woman—impatient, ambitious, 
lonely. A soul that might have 
reached the heights as well as the 
depths. 

As is usual, Tesman in the pres- 
ent production is the best charac- 
terization. Lovborg, as is also usual, 
is the poorest. Brack, who should 
be very good, is only mediocre. 
Thea, as thankless a part to play as 
Micaela, can never be anything more 
than a foil. As a whole, however, 
the company has good team work 
and even direction. They rise to 
their climaxes—not brilliantly—but 
intelligently and in step. One 
leaves the theater feeling one has 
seen a great play if not a great ac- 
tress.—At the Civic Repertory Thea- 
ter. 


THE Furies.—When we rushed 
out from The Furies, we had enough 
respect still left in our heart for the 
public to believe that we would 
never be called upon to review it. 
A sharp and sudden demise and a 
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passing obituary were all we could 
foresee. But we erred in our diag- 
nosis and are now forced to admit 
that the aptest part about it is its 
name. Mr. Woollcott once applied 
the adjective “glamorous” to the 
writings of its author, Zoe Akins. 
One had an uneasy feeling through 
the three acts of The Furies that 
Miss Akins was endeavoring to live 
up to the description. Her heroine, 
Fifi, makes her first entrance most 
glamorously drunk, and her lines 
are full of glamorous phrases. The 
one evening that we spend in com- 
pany with Fifi is certainly not hum- 
drum. As we have said, she arrives 
romantically inebriated at a bache- 
lor’s supper party where she not 
only announces her approaching di- 
vorce but her present bethrothal, 
and squarely on top of that comes 
the news of her husband’s murder. 
In the next act, her son discovers 
her intrigue, she discovers her 
lover’s worthlessness, and she finds 
herself under suspicion for homi- 
cide. 

But the evening has only just be- 
gun. Next we meet her on top of 
a skyscraper—all surrounded by 
other skyscrapers and deep blue 
sky. This is where her husband’s 
old friend, the lawyer, lives in se- 
clusion and keeps his crazy sister. 
Incidentally the lawyer is periodi- 
cally insane himself, and as he is 
frantically, silently but maniacally 
in love with the glamorous Fifi, he, 
of course, seizes upon this oppor- 
tunity to have a little spell—Miss 
Akins having thoughtfully first 
locked them up together. We had 
been told that this was the high 
moment of the play but except for 
the other skyscrapers pointing up- 
ward about us, we never found any- 
thing suggesting height. The law- 
yer finally jumped out of the win- 
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dow and we can only hope it was 
high enough to kill him. 

It is not fair to judge any actor 
by such a play. Mr. Cumberland— 
still suggestive of Pickwick—has a 
minor réle but endows it not only 
with some humor but a glint of 
sanity which is more than can be 
said of the rest of the cast. Miss 
Laurette Taylor, who takes the part 
of Fifi, has put on so much weight 
that tthe tragedy of her waist line 
takes one’s mind off the tragedy of 
the play. The three ladies in The 
Furies are upholstered rather than 
gowned in strange draperies but the 
sets by James Reynolds, particular- 
ly the Sands’ drawing-room, are 
worthy of a better occasion.—At the 
Shubert Theater. 


TWELVE THOUSAND.—1914 cer- 
tainly seemed quite far away when 
onto the stage at the Garrick there 
stalked as the deliverer of the op- 
pressed and kindly god of the ma- 
chine—a Prussian Colonel! Nor 
did he come as a private and char- 
itably inclined individual but as 
representing the Father of modern 
Kaiserdom, Frederick the Great. 
Twelve Thousand was the number 
of those unfortunate peasants whom 
their hereditary Prince had sold to 
the agent of the British Crown— 
like so much cattle on the hoof— 
for the American war. Marched off 
from their homes and families, 
shipped for weeks of passage across 
the Atlantic, the chances of return 
were as slight as their thoughtful 
autocrat could make them. Com- 
pared to the jackanapes, pirouetting 
on the thrones about him, Freder- 
ick was certainly not unworthy of 
the esteem of which Lord Chatham 
held him. He was, indeed, willing 
to discipline and goad his subjects 
into the standard of that automatic 
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soldier that was to be the fighting 
unit of imperial Germany but the 
military machine that he first 
created was to be used‘for the glory 
of the Vaterland. To exchange 
German lives for Parisian gewgaws 
with which to deck out some wan- 
ton favorite was a form of debased 
vice he could not stomach. The 
British agent’s human purchases 
could never be marched across 
Prussia. 

Already this winter in Schiller’s 
Kabale und Liebe, Moissi made the 
best five minutes of that antiquated 
bit of sentiment, the single speech 
in which the old footman tells the 
Princess how that very morning his 
son and so many others had been 
sold to the English King and had 
been marched off to America. 
Twelve Thousand is the echo of that 
exodus. From the German of Bruno 
Frank it tells how the Secretary of 


one of the petty reigning Prince- 
lings, determines to save his two 
brothers and their neighbors from 
exile and death by getting a mes- 


sage through to Frederick. How 
this is accomplished and how the 
Secretary wins over the low born 
royal mistress, is for you to see for 
yourself for it is well worth seeing. 

Mr. Basil Sydney as the Secre- 
tary, has never done a neater piece 
of work. His young man is brave 
with the bravery of the man who is 
clever enough to know all the risks 
about him and who has imagina- 
tion enough to foretaste them. He 
plays with sincere but restrained 
emotion. As the gay little extrava- 
gant mistress who suffers a change 
of heart and motives, Miss Mary 
Ellis is more attractive than she has 
been since the days of Rose Marie, 
and more convincing. The Prince, 
the Prime Minister, the British 
Agent, and Lumsden Hare as the 
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Prussian Colonel only vary in de- 
gree of excellence. It is a cast and 
production that redounds to the 
credit of Mr. Sydney. As for the 
setting of Mr. Watson Barratt—the 
interior of a pavilion in the royal 
garden—it is the best we have seen 
this season. In fact we can do 
nothing but recommend Twelve 
Thousand.—At the Garrick Thea- 
ter. 


THE BACHELOR FATHER.—One of 
the critics of the daily press was 
highly amused when he overheard 
a lady in the audience at Mr. Belas- 
co’s Theater refer to this, his latest 
production, as a “nice clean play.” 
Written ilightly and brightly, it 
skims over a questionable situation 
in the best approved French man- 
ner; one finds one’s self laughing 
with the unblushing Sir Basil and 
for that very reason it certainly 
comes near to being what we have 
always catalogued as a really im- 
moral play. If anyone can recall 
the reviews it elicited, most of the 
critics were more shocked than en- 
tertained. The reverse is true of 
the public, which has hailed The 
Bachelor Father as good entertain- 
ment. 

The story concerns a _ crusty 
knight, Sir Basil Winterton, V.C., 
K.C.B., etc., who determines to 
round up the living testimonies of 
his former transgressions. His so- 
licitor is forthwith dispatched to 
collect them from two continents. 
There are only three children ex- 
tant but we are given no room to 
doubt that there might easily have 
been more. The three scenes de- 
picting the children in their various 
maternal homes are much the best 
part of the play. On them Mr. 
Belasco has lavished all his pictorial 
art. As stage vignettes they are 




















rather perfect, both in characteriza- 
tion, dialogue, variety, and setting. 
The English boy, the Italian girl, 
and the American orphan—so ad- 
mirably played by June Walker— 
ascend in interest cleverly. Once 
assembled in his house, the children 
naturally awaken a latent paternity 
in the heart of the plutocratic Sir 
Basil who discovers that finding is 
not keeping in so far as one’s off- 
spring are concerned. The children 
seek their careers while the play- 
wright loses his bearings and al- 
lows the comedy to drift in to utter 
futility. As Mr. Carpenter felt 
his interest slacken, he appar- 
ently coarsened his lines. Only the 
rounded excellence of the cast pre- 
vents the total collapse of the 
drama. 

It is a good cast. One wonders 
who else could have upheld the dig- 
nity and irascibility and shameless- 
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ness of Sir Basil quite as thoroughly 
as C. Aubrey Smith. Geoffrey Kerr 
brings humor and polish to the 
young solicitor and Rex O’Malley 
extracts as much comedy as pos- 
sible out of the insufferable and 
musical youth. We have already 
spoken of June Walker who has 
found a part exactly suited to her 
talents in the free spoken little 
American. Mr. Belasco has scored 
another success and another suc- 
cessful source of revenue. But we 
doubt if Messrs. Congreve and Wy- 
cherly have ever placed illegitimacy 
at quite so high a premium or 
painted it in such beguiling and en- 
tertaining colors. One of Miss 
Walker’s lines rather more than re- 
stores the Restoration. We may 
come to the point when the broad- 
ness of the seventeenth century will 
seem rather circumscribed.—At the 
Belasco Theater. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December, 1926. 


Tue Lapper.—Reincarnation prop- 
aganda freely offered to all those 
who apply in person.—At the Cort 
Theater. 


2. March, 1927. 


THE CrapLe Sonc.—Still the 
most charming play in Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s repertoire, which we hope 
none of our readers will miss.—At 
the Civic Repertory Theater. 


3. November. 


BuRLESQUE.—A well-acted story 
of a comedian and his wife with 
the wholly inelegant background 
of a burlesque road company.— 
At the Plymouth Theater. 





4, December 


THE Ivory Door.—A romantic 
fantasy of A. A. Milne’s, presented 
with wit and much charm.—At the 
Charles Hopkins Theater. 


INTERFERENCE.—A London melo- 
drama, highly finished in cast and 
construction, and with continuous 
action.—At the Lyceum Theater. 


THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGan.—A 
court room melodrama of a very 
sordid murder.—At the National 
Theater. 


5. January, 1928. 
CoquETTE.—The tragedy of the 


belle of a small Southern town 
which—as played by Miss Helen 
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Hayes—elicits the sympathy and 
usually the tears of the audience. 
—At the Mazine Elliott Theater. 


Anp So To Bep.—A slim comedy 
of Mr. Pepys and Charles II., de- 
lightfully produced with plenty of 
seventeenth century music. At the 
Bijou Theater. 


DracuLa.—A __ swiftly moving 
dramatization of the uncanny novel 
about a human vampire. A trained 
nurse is in attendance for those 
whose nerves are unequal to the 
strain.—At the Fulton Theater. 


THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason at their fun- 
niest in a home-made comedy about 
actors turned hotel keepers.—Al 
the Martin Beck Theater. 


6. February. 


Tue Roya Famity.—An _inti- 
timate picture of three generations 
of a famous stage family with a 
beautiful piece of characterization 
by Miss Haidee Wright. By far the 
best comedy in town.—At the Sel- 
wyn Theater. 


Paris Bounp.—Where Philip 
Barry tells how one couple escaped 
the divorce courts and which, with 
its good cast and sound construc- 
tion, has become one of the season’s 
successes.—At the Music Boz. 


7. March. 


Marco MILuions.—Using Marco 
Polo as the protagonist of Commer- 
cialism O’Neill, in this profound 
and very moving drama, has con- 
trasted him with Wisdom and 
Beauty, personified in the Emperor 
and Princess of Cathay. To us this 
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is O’Neill’s finest play and the most 
beautiful of all the Guild Produc- 
tions.—Alternate weeks At the Guild 
Theater. 


THE QUEEN’S HusBAND.—A very 
slight comedy by the author of The 
Road to Rome in which Mr. Roland 
Young is at the peak of his quaint 
and catching humor.—At the Play- 
house. 


Excess BaGGacGe.—A domestic 
comedy of a vaudeville couple with 
plenty of backstage color, but not 
as good as Burlesque.—At the Ritz 
Theater. 


THE First Stone.—A simple but 
interesting play of a Cape Cod fami- 
ly very excellently played by Miss 
Le Gallienne and her company.— 
At the Civic Repertory Theater. 


THE BripaL VeiL.—A macabre 
pantomime by Schnitzler produced 
by Mr. Boleslawsky’s pupils.—At 
the Laboratory Theater. 


8. April. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE.—The nine 
act tour de force of Eugene O’Neill’s 
—which opens at five and ends at 
eleven with time off for dinner— 
in which the characters lay bare 
their most secret thoughts. It is 
a study of the reactions of three 
men to one woman; very finely 
acted but decidedly clinical in the 
starkness of its psychological anal- 
ysis. Neither suitable nor interest- 
ing for the immature.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


GoLpEN Dawn.—An _ operetta 
founded on an incident in Trader 
Horn with good music, good voices 
and interesting scenes of a South 
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African jungle, a German war 
camp, a mission, etc.—and no jazz. 
—At the Hammerstein Theater. 


WHISPERING FRIENDS.—The latest 
Cohan farce of a newly-married 
couple and their two most intimate 
friends who contrive to make a 
great many serious complications. 
Cleverly written and acted and in- 
geniously constructed, with sound 
psychology and principles as the 
basis of its humor.—At the Hudson 
Theater. 


Our Betters.—A brilliant reviv- 
al of the sardonic comedy of Maug- 
ham’s about American wives of 
European titles. Very unsavory but 
splendidly played with Ina Claire 


has -his hands full 
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and Constance Collier as two of our 
erring compatriots.—At the Henry 
Miller Theater. 


THE SILENT Hovuse.—A mystery 
play very full of action, of murders, 
of sinister Orientals, and villainous 
villains; in which Allan Dinehart 
rescuing the 
heroine, discovering the treasure, 
and eluding assassins. As there is 
a good deal of welcome comedy de- 
spite these harassing events, and a 
good cast, The Silent House should 
run well through the summer.—At?t 
the Morosco Theater. 


Sunny Days.—A musical comedy 
of average quality.—At the Imperial 
Theater. 


IV. RETURN ENGAGEMENTS. 


THE Ptay’s THE ‘THING.—A 
clever and rather indelicate comedy 
by Molnar, very well produced by 
Holbrook Blinn.—At the Empire 
Theater. 


SAaTURDAY’s CHILDREN.—The dif- 
ficulties of marriage as discovered 
by a stenographer who decides to 


shirk them. Ruth Gordon’s now 
famous creation.—At the Forrest 
Theater. 


THE MERRY MALONES.—Mr. 
George M. Cohan’s captivating 
song and dance ‘show but with 
all too little of Mr. Cohan in it.— 
At the Erlanger Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE GUEST OF ST. BENEDICT. 


OSPITALITY is an unfailing 
touchstone of our common hu- 

man nature. It has often shone out 
as a purely natural virtue, long 
after most natural promptings have 
been vitiated. It is only what one 
should expect, then, to find Chris- 
tian hospitality ever ready, not to 
entertain angels unawares, but to 
welcome Christ in every wayfarer 
stamped with His image and like- 
ness. Now in the sixth century, 
when civilization was wandering as 
a stranger on the earth, St. Benedict 
of Nursia built a home in which to 
welcome her, nursed her, shielded 
her, enriched and fostered her in a 
thousand mountain homes, till the 
nations were again fit to pay her 
homage. For her part, civilization 
has never failed to hand on the 
tradition of Benedictine hospitality. 
This warmth of welcome, famous 
now for full fourteen centuries, it 
was the writer’s fortune lately to ex- 
perience under circumstances most 
pleasant to recall. Cologne, with all 
its commerce, its cathedral, its 
churches and monuments, dating 
back in part to Roman times, had 
been left behind in mid-afternoon. 





Ascending the Rhine valley here one 
traverses routes not only famed for 
their beauty, but where almost every 
spot bears the impress of historic 
years. At Andernach, above Bonn, 
the Rhine was left for an automo- 
bile conveyance to the Abbey of 
Maria Laach on the shore of Laacher 
See, some few miles into the Eifel 
hills. The road, ascending gradu- 
ally, wound largely through heavy 
woodland, and the stilly peace of 
early evening emphasized the im- 
pression of solitude. It was borne 
in upon me that I was seeking out 
one of those mountainside fast- 
nesses to which Benedict taught his 
followers to withdraw. Here had 
come the monks in the late eleventh 
century and builded a new Cassino 
for prayer and work. But not even 
in such a retreat were they wholly 
secure from the forces of irreligion: 
this monastery with so many others 
was secularized in those wasting 
years that followed the French 
Revolution. After a series of strange 
possessors, among them the Prus- 
sian State, the group of buildings 
and the lake came into the hands 
of the Jesuits, who had a house of 




















studies here some sixty years ago. 
Finally, in the eighteen-nineties, St. 
Benedict came back to his home in 
the persons of monks from the re- 
nowned Abbey of Beuron. (How 
typical of the réles of Benedict and 
Ignatius in the world was that act 
of restoration!) Topping at last the 
crest of the hills, one glimpsed be- 
low the Abbey towers and red roofs 
sharp against the blue waters of 
the lake and the somber forests in 
the background. 

In a few moments now we had 
passed the cloister walls, rung the 
bell, and found ourselves in a small 
parlor of the Guest House. A mo- 
ment more and there appeared 
with a smile of greeting and out- 
stretched hands Dom John Vollmar, 
Father Guest Master. Might I be the 
guest overnight of St. Benedict? 
Might I attend the morning Offices 
and celebrate the holy Sacrifice be- 
fore continuing on my journey? 

“Can you remain only one night 
with us? Can you not dispose 
things so as to dwell awhile in the 
monastery?” 

The tone, in which these last 
words were said, itself bespoke a 
home of peace. My bags had been 
caught up meanwhile by this young 
middle-aged monk, and I found my- 
self following him upstairs. The 
rooms in the spacious Guest House 
bore, instead of numbers, the names 
of Benedictine saints. It was a 
delicate way of suggesting that here 
one was in their keeping. 

Suppertime had passed by now, 
but Father Guest Master brought 
me down again to his dining room, 
and himself served me at table. De- 
parting for a moment, he brought 
back word that Father Prior would 
welcome a visit next morning at 
nine o’clock, and that Father Abbot 
would be pleased to see us after the 
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high Mass. 


So one becomes a guest 
of St. Benedict. 
I had expressed a desire to be 


present at Complin, the official 
Night Prayer of the Church, and we 
had not long to wait before the bell 
summoned us. Down dimly-lighted 
corridors we hurried, passed the 
monks assembling in ranks, and 
entered the splendid Romanesque 
church that bears its centuries 
lightly. But the church just then 
was dark except for the green- 
edged choir lamps. One noticed a 
scattering of people in the nave, and 
thought of Huysmans’ Durtal. The 
long rows of monks took their 
places in silence. At a signal from 
Father Abbot the Night Prayer be- 
gan. The simple beauty of Complin 
had often impressed itself upon me. 
A fuller depth of meaning, however, 
here disclosed itself in the artless 
singing and ceremonial of the 
monks. 


“O Lord, the God of my salva- 
tion: I have cried in the day and in 
the night before thee.” 

“Let my prayer have entrance in 
thy sight: incline thine ear to my 
petition.” 


So our prayer was wafted up on 
alternate waves of psalmody. 

Complin was over in a _ scant 
quarter hour, but it was a time, one 
felt, packed with graces. When we 
had said at the end, “May the Lord 
give us peace and life everlasting. 
Amen,” we felt that peace was al- 
ready given. 

At quarter to four next morning 
(I had asked to be called for the 
Matins), there was a knock on my 
door. The monastic breviary, 
properly marked for the day, was 
supplied me, and I was accompanied 
again to the chapel. The lectern 
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was in readiness. The monks were 
taking their places. 

This is not the time to describe 
or interpret the singing of Matins, 
or of Lauds, which followed im- 
mediately afterwards. It is enough 
to say that man’s highest aim and 
purpose, to praise God, finds a most 
literal fulfillment in these offices. 
With what whole-souled devotion 
these men apply themselves to ac- 
knowledging the greatness of our 
God: 

“Benediction, and glory, and wis- 
dom, and_ thanksgiving, honor, 
power, and strength, to our God for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

A brother beckoned to me at the 
close of Lauds, and silently led the 
way down steep stairs to the semi- 
circular crypt below the sanctuary. 
The space was somewhat crowded 
for our number, some sixty or 
seventy perhaps of the brothers and 
unordained clerics. In the fore- 
ground was a table altar void of 
ornament. Presently came _ the 
hooded priest, vested for Mass. 
After lowering his hood, he took his 
place, as we should say, behind the 
altar, so that the Lord’s Table stood 
between him and wus. We were 
again, it seemed, in the catacombs! 
What a family affair that Mass was, 
as all the assembly made the re- 
sponses as a unit, recited their 
Gloria, and their Creed, and their 
Our Father with the celebrant, and 
advanced finally to receive the Lord 
of All from his hands. Benedict 
still teaches our civilization much, 
and one of his lessons is something 
the average Catholic knows nothing 
of, the communal character of the 
Mass. I am sure my own holy Mass 
that morning was the richer for my 
having shared in that dialogue Mass 
in the crypt. 

“Would you care to see the work- 
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shops, and the Abbey, and the 
garth?” was the greeting and invita- 
tion of a monk, Dom Damasus, as 
breakfast in the Guest House was 
finished. It was Sunday morning, 
and while many workrooms were 
closed, enough and more were open 
to occupy the time before our visit 
to Father Prior. 

As a daughter-house of Beuron, 
one expected to see here many 
tokens of the famed Beuron art. 
Indeed I had already noted many in 
the corridors and guest quarters. 
Our first visit now was to a mosaic 
studio, where the mosaic artist, 
Brother Radbod, showed us the 
various stages of his art in the 
sketches, cartoons, and a partially 
wrought mosaic then under his 
hand. Next to him one found a 
painter, Brother Notker, whose exe- 
cution is also grounded on the prin- 
ciples of the Beuron school. Mod- 
estly he showed his paintings, his 
sketch books, and photographs of 
his finished work in distant church- 
es. Perhaps Brother Reinold’s 
sculpture studio was the most in- 
teresting of this group. From that 
little shop, and those skilled hands, 
guided by the same canons of re- 
ligious art, emanate pieces that are 
finding their way to distant Amer- 
ica. In wax, and clay, and plaster, 
and stone one saw religious motifs 
being fashioned for the glory of the 
great Artificer, who shaped the clay 
and molded it and breathed in it a 
soul. 

And so one went about the mon- 
astery shops and gardens, finding 
everywhere the same sense of peace 
and satisfaction in working obscure- 
ly for a hidden God. “Pray and 
work, that God may be glorified in 
all things,” would the crassest ma- 
terialist say, in such surroundings, 
that these counsels of St. Benedict 


























are without their fruit? I had been 
impressed in church by the spiritual 
features of these brothers. Meeting 
them casually in their work-rooms 
and gardens, that impression was 
deepened. 

While we were in the Chapter 
Room it happened that a group of 
boys, also being taken through the 
Abbey, were shown the slab on the 
floor, whereon the monk must kneel 
to have his faults related! One 
noticed how careful the boys were 
not to step on that stone! 

At half-past ten, following our 
visit with Father Prior, we were 
again in the church, to find it now 
filled with people who had come for 
the conventual high Mass. The 
Mass was preceded by the singing 
of Tierce. How different in setting 
and external splendor was this Mass 
from the dialogue Mass of the crypt! 
Here were gleaming marbles, shin- 
ing gold, silken vestments, candles, 
incense, and the full enactment of 
solemn ceremonial. Yet, as I 
watched the choir monks, and the 
faces of the simple lay brothers in 
front of me, I felt that they entered 
as closely into this Mass, shared as 
actively its every ceremony, as I 
had seen them do as they clustered 
round that table-altar in the crypt. 
We could spare neither setting 
for the Mass: the common prayer 
round the table-altar is as needful 
to our nature as the elaborate cere- 
monial of the solemn Mass in choir. 
Sext was sung at the close of Mass. 

We came at last to see Father 
Abbot, Ildephonse Herwegen, the 
personification here of the Holy 
Rule, the representative of St. Bene- 
dict. With what easy grace and 
charm he welcomed us, and how 
one felt right off he had known the 
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Abbot all along. Since we came 
from far-off America, Father Abbot 
asked us many questions about the 
progress of the Church amongst us, 
of our schools, our colleges, parish- 
life, the retreat movement, mission- 
ary zeal, the appreciation of prayer- 
values and spiritual forces. Since 
Maria Laach is one of the well- 
springs of what is known as the 
Liturgical Movement or the Li- 
turgical Apostolate,—essentially an 
effort to teach us prayer-values,—it 
was not surprising to find that con- 
versations, beginning no matter 
where, naturally drifted to that 
topic before long. All too soon our 
visit had to close. 

At the noonday Angelus, Father 
Guest Master led us to the Re- 
fectory, a great stone chamber, 
high-vaulted like a church. Several 
other guests were already ranging 
themselves at a special table before 
Father Abbot’s place. Graces were 
chanted, and we sat to eat. St. 
Benedict’s hospitality here probably 
reaches its highest point, that he 
sets a place at his own table for the 
traveler, and waits on him as he 
sits at meat. 

Leaving Maria Laach that after- 
noon, one carried away many pic- 
tures etched sharply on the mind. 
Somehow the one that comes back 
most frequently is that of the mon- 
astery graveyard where mingles the 
dust of generations and generations 
of holy men. In the latest portion 
of God’s Acre rises a splendid cross 
bearing the words of St. John: 
“This is the victory that over-com- 
eth the world, our faith.” 

So I was the ‘guest of St. Bene- 
dict one night. May he obtain for 
me a strengthened faith. 

GERALD ELvarp, S.J. 





3u Memoriam 
Re t. Walter Ellintt, Paulist 


ATHER ELLIOTT is dead! The Paulist Fathers have lost their 

greatest and saintliest priest, and the whole Catholic Church 

in America will feel the blow. He was born in Detroit in 1842, on 

the Feast of Epiphany,—the Feast of the Kings. He died on April 
18th in Washington, D. C. 


The youngest of ten children, Walter Elliott received his early 
education from the Brothers of the Christian Schools, for whom 
he always entertained the deepest respect and admiration. Later 
he attended Notre Dame, the University which in his mature 
years conferred upon him an honorary LL.D. The Civil War 
interrupted his schooling ‘and he enlisted in the Fifth Ohio ‘n- 
fantry, and served till 1864. After the War the young soldier took 
up the study of law in Cincinnati. But soon occurred the dawn- 
ing of a priestly and religious vocation, through a mention of 
Tue CatHo.tic Wortp. Father Elliott has told the story himself 
in the Jubilee number of this magazine. 


He met a fellow law student in Detroit in 1865, and learned 
from him of the new magazine just started in New York called 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp, whose editor, he was told, believed that 
America could be converted to the Catholic Faith. Father Elliott 
reports that he felt a powerful |and quite peculiar charm in the 
words “convert America,” as well as a resistless drawing towards 
Father Hecker. 


For several years he was associated with the editorial work of 
Tue CaTHOLic Worx», and he maintained a lively interest in the 
magazine until his death. Always he was occupied with the con- 
version of America. He gave the first Mission for non-Catholics. 
He was responsible for the organization of Diocesan Mission 
Bands. With Rev. Alexander Doyle, C.S.P., he started the Apos- 
tolic Mission House in 1902. Every month for years he con- 
tributed to The Missionary, monthly publication of that institution, 
a section called “All Alone With the Missionary.” His other 
writings include a Life of Christ, Jesus Crucified, The Spiritual 
Life, Life of Father Hecker and various other volumes. 


There will be an article on his life and work in the June number 
of THE CaTHOLIC WORLD. 


Requiescat in Pare! 























THE SECRET OF THE ARTS. 


ALL right human song is the fin- 
ished expression, by art, of the joy 
or grief of noble persons, for right 
causes. And accurately in propor- 
tion to the rightness of the cause, 
and purity of the emotion, is the 
possibility of the fine art. A maiden 
may sing of her lost love, but a 
miser cannot sing of his lost money. 
And with absolute precision, from 
highest to lowest, the fineness of the 
possible art is an index of the moral 
purity and majesty of the emotion 
it expresses. You may test it prac- 
tically at any instant. Question 
with yourselves respecting any feel- 
ing that has taken strong possession 
of your mind. “Could this be sung 
by a master, and sung nobly, with a 
true melody and art?” Then it is a 
right feeling. Could it not be sung 
at all, or only sung ludicrously? It 
is a base one. And that is so in all 
the arts; so that with mathematical 
precision, subject to no error or ex- 
ception, the art of a nation, so far 
as it exists, is an exponent of its 
ethical state. 

An exponent, observe, and exalt- 
ing influence; but not the root or 
cause. You cannot paint or sing 
yourselves into being good men, you 
must be good men before you can 
either paint or sing, and then the 
colour and sound will complete in 
you all that is best. 

And this it was that I called upon 
you to hear, that no art-teaching 
could be of use to you, but would 
rather be harmful, unless it was 
grafted on something deeper than 
all art. For indeed not only with 
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this, of which it is my function to 
show you the laws, but much more 
with the art of all men, which you 
came here chiefly to learn, that of 
language, the chief vices of educa- 
tion have arisen from the one great 
fallacy of supposing that noble lan- 
guage is a communicable trick of 
grammar and accent, instead of 
simply the careful expression of 
right thought. All the virtues of 
language are, in their roots, moral; 
it becomes accurate if the speaker 
desires to be true; clear, if he speaks 
with sympathy and a desire to be in- 
telligible; powerful, if he has ear- 
nestness; pleasant, if he has sense 
of rhythm and order. There are no 
other virtues of language producible 
by art than these: but let me mark 
more deeply for an instant the 
significance of one of them. Lan- 
guage, I said, is only clear when it 
is sympathetic. You can, in truth, 
understand a man’s word only by 
understanding his temper. Your 
own word is also as of an unknown 
tongue to him unless he under- 
stands yours. And it is this which 
makes the art of language, if any 
one is to be chosen separately from 
the rest, that which is fittest for the 
instrument of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion. To teach the meaning of a 
word thoroughly, is to teach the 
nature of the spirit that coined it; 
the secret of language is the secret 
of sympathy, and its full charm is 
possible only to the gentle. And 
thus the principles of beautiful 
speech have all been fixed by sincere 
and kindly speech. On the laws 
which have been determined by sin- 
cerity, false speech, apparently 
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beautiful, may afterwards be con- 
structed; but all such utterance, 
whether in oration or poetry, is not 
only without permanent power, but 
it is destructive of the principles it 
has usurped. So long as no words 
are uttered but in faithfulness, so 
long the art of language goes on ex- 
alting itself; but the moment it is 
shaped and chiselled on external 
principles, it falls into frivolity, and 
perishes. And this truth would 
have been long ago manifest, had 
it not been that in periods of ad- 
vanced academical science there is 
always a tendency to deny the sin- 
cerity of the first masters of lan- 
guage. Once learn to write grace- 
fully in the manner of an ancient 
author, and we are apt to think 
that he also wrote in the manner 
of some one else. But no noble nor 
right style was ever yet founded but 
out of a sincere heart. 

No man is worth reading to form 
your style, who does not mean what 
he says; nor was any great style 
ever invented but by some man who 
meant what he said. Find out the 
beginner of a great manner of writ- 
ing and you have also found the 
declarer of some true facts or sin- 
cere passions: and your whole 
method of reading will thus be 
quickened, for, being sure that your 
author really meant what he said, 
you will be much more careful to 


ascertain what it is that he means. 

—Joun Ruskin, Lectures on Art. Delivered 
before the University of Oxford in Hilary 
Term, 1870 (New York: Maynard, Merrill & 
Co.), pp. 81-84. 





-— 
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THE PRINCIPAL QUESTION OF 
HIsTory. 


What, indeed, is the principal 
question of history, from Moses to 
Pius IX., those two extreme terms 
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of the world’s annals? Is it the rise 
and fall of the empires of Assyria, 
the Trojan war, the conquests of 
Alexander, the fortunes of the Ro- 
mans, the rise of modern nations, 
the discovery of America, the prog- 
ress of science and history in mod- 
ern times? No; none of these ques- 
tions, however vast they may be, is 
the principal question of history, 
the one that embraces the totality 
of the three thousand years that live 
in the memory of mankind. The 
principal question, because it con- 
tains all, the past, the present, and 
the future, is this: the world having 
lived in idolatry in the times before 
Augustus, how has it become Chris- 
tian since his time? These are the 
two sides that divide all history, the 
side of antiquity, and the side of 
later ages; the one idolater, plunged 
into the most licentious material- 
ism; the other Christian, purified 
at the sources of a complete spiritu- 
ality. In the ancient world the 
flesh publicly prevailed over the 
spirit; in the present, the spirit pub- 
licly prevails over the flesh. What 
has caused this? Who has produced 
a change so great and so general in 
extent between the two periods of 
mankind? Who has so greatly modi- 
fied the human form and the course 
of history? Your fathers adored 
idols; you, their posterity, descend- 
ed from them by a corrupted blood, 
you adore Jesus Christ. Your fa- 
thers were materialists even in their 
worship; you are spiritualists even 
in your passions. Your fathers de- 
nied all that you believe; you deny 
all that they believed. Again I ask 
what is the reason of this? There 
are no events without causes in his- 
tory, any more than there is move- 
ment without a motive power in 
mathematics. What is the histori- 
cal cause which converted the idola- 
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trous world into the Christian world, 
which gave Charlemagne as a suc- 
cessor to Nero? You are compelled 
to know or at least to seek it. We 
Catholics say that this prodigious 
change corresponds to the appear- 
ance upon earth of a man who 
called himself the Son of God, 
sent to take away the sins of the 
world—who preached humility, pur- 
ity, penance, gentleness, peace; who 
lived piously among the poor and 
lowly; who died on a cross, with his 
arms extended over us to bless us; 
who left us his teachings and his 
example in the Gospel; and who, 
having thus touched the souls of 
many, subdued their pride and cor- 
rected their senses, has left in them 
a tranquil joy so marvellous that its 
perfume has spread to the ends of 
the world, and has won even sensu- 
ality. We say this. Yes, a man, 
a single man, has founded the em- 
pire of Christians upon the ruins of 
the idolatrous empire; and we do 
not marvel thereat, because we have 
remarked in history that all good 
as well as all evil invariably springs 
from a single principle, from a man, 
the depositary of the hidden force 
of the demon, or of the invisible 
force of God. We say this, and we 
base our declaration upon uninter- 
rupted monuments which begin 
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with Moses and reach to us; we ap- 
peal also to a publicity of thirty- 
two consecutive centuries; we join 
together the Jewish people, Jesus 
Christ, the Catholic Church, or rath- 
er we do not join these, they appear 
before us closely linked together in 
a course of things sustained the one 
by the other; we appeal, in fine, to 
the whole web of history, and in the 
name of that immense monument 
which it is absolutely necessary to 
admit and to explain, we say to you: 
Jesus Christ is the supreme expres- 
sion of history, he is its key and its 
revelation. Not only does he form 
a part of history, he has taken his 
place in it in the midst of all its 
events, without difficulty and with- 
out effort, but history is not possi- 
ble without him. Endeavor, in fol- 
lowing the line of these monuments 
to pass from the ancient to the new 
world, and to explain to yourselves 
how, without Jesus Christ, the Pope 
has replaced the Cesars at the Vati- 
can. Is it possible to do this? And 
if a gleam of good faith remain in 
the depths of your soul, will you not 
be compelled to say with us: Yes, 
it is in Christ on Calvary, in that 
blood which was shed, that the reno- 


vation of the human race began. 

—Rev. Pire Lacorpaine, Jesus Christ: Con- 
ferences delivered at Nétre Dame in Paris 
(New York: P. O’Shea), pp. 221-225. 














THE BEGUINES OF BELGIUM. 


Two of the most ancient and his- 
torically interesting towns in Bel- 
gium are Bruges and Ghent, fa- 
miliar to many visitors. In both 
these towns there still remain 
corners into which change has not 
yet entered, and where life goes on 
pretty much as it did centuries ago, 
and amid very similar surround- 
ings. The Béguinages for which 
Bruges and Ghent are noted, and 
which both are very proud to pos- 
sess, belong toa past age, whose vir- 
tues are fast being forgotten, and 
form an interesting link with those 
far-off days when money-making 
and social pleasures made less de- 
mands than in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

It would be difficult to learn much 
of what these places really are from 
their name. The word “Béguinage” 
conveys little to the majority of 
English people, and similarly the 
life and work of those who spent 
their days within these quaint little 
wall-encircled towns within the con- 
fines of the city, is little known to 
the world outside Belgium. Yet 
they have their place and have 
played their part—a no small one— 
both in the locality where they lived 
and in the national history of Bel- 
gium as a whole, and their existence 
to-day, in very much the same state 
and doing very much the same kind 
of work as was done centuries ago, 
is a reminder of their past greatness 
and present usefulness. 

At Ghent the first Béguinage 
owes its origin to the brethren of 
St. Dominic who, in the year 1226, 
laid the foundation of their friary 
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and speedily became popular in the 
district, their church being so 
crowded that many were unable to 
gain admission. Even in_ those 
days women seem to have formed 
the majority of the congregations, 
many of them being ladies of noble 
birth who, owing to the troublous 
times, were reduced to poverty and 
lived in loneliness. The Domini- 
cans, realising the position of these 
ladies, left thus unprotected and 
with apparently no “call” to the 
conventual life, determined to pro- 
cure for them some dwelling which 
should be something between the 
outside world and the ordinary con- 
vent, where they could live together 
under one roof. The idea was not 
a new one, for a similar plan was 
in operation at Liége, where a 
priest towards the end of the pre- 
ceding century had inaugurated a 
community of ladies; from _ his 
name, Lambert le Bégue, is probably 
derived the name “Béguines.” In 
1233, Johanna Countess of Flanders, 
being in sympathy with the ideas 
of the Dominicans, presented them 
with some land upon which to build 
their institution. It was surrounded 
by canals, and very soon a number 
of small houses was erected upon 
their banks, and inhabited by ladies 
living together under one common 
rule of life. 

So popular became the movement 
and so rapidly did the number of 
those desiring admission to the 
Béguinage increase that soon a 
second institution became a neces- 
sity, and the buildings known as 
the “Little Béguinage” were erected, 
with similar rules and objects but 
independent of the “Great Béguin- 
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age.” Each is under the control of 
a Superior—known as the “De 
Grootjuffer”—elected by the heads 
of the different convents of the Bé- 
guinage, who is responsible for the 
moral government and control of 
the institution.. She is assisted in 
her task by a council of three chosen 
from among the béguines. 

The present Béguinage of Mont 
St. Amand consists of a large 
church, near which is a creeper- 
covered grotto copied from the fa- 
mous shrine of Lourdes, an infir- 
mary open to all, the dwelling house 
of the Grootjuffer, or Mother Supe- 
rior, fourteen convents—the former 
Grand Béguinage had eighteen—de- 
voted to the superintendence and 
training of the younger members of 
the community, and about eighty 
small houses in which the older 
members, or those who have lived 
for over six years in the convents, 
reside. The convents contain from 
twenty to thirty inmates living to- 
gether under the supervision of a 
Principal. To each is allotted a cell 
furnished with the barest necessi- 
itias 

From the financial point of view 
the Béguinage may be regarded as 
prosperous, many of the members 
—especially in past ages—being 
rich and of noble birth and leaving 
their property to the Order. But the 
money thus bequeathed has always 
been well spent, and the history of 
the ancient city of Ghent contains 
many records of the financial and 
personal help given in case of sick- 
ness and epidemics. In 1820, the 
béguines gave a large sum of money 
for an institution in which free in- 
struction and assistance was to be 
available for the poor. In 1826, 
floods inundated the country, thou- 
sands were ruined and their homes 
destroyed, the misery being in- 
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creased by the very severe winter 
which followed. Among the largest 
contributors to the relief funds, both 
in money and goods, were the 
béguines. In 1832, a terrible plague 
of cholera devastated the town, and 
it was impossible to provide ac- 
commodation for all the sick. The 
béguines came to the rescue, threw 
open every possible avenue of help 
and worked all through the epi- 
demic with the utmost devotion and 
self-sacrificing zeal. These are just 
a few examples, referred to in the 
public records of the town, which 
give an idea of the work accom- 
plished by the béguines. In the 
Great War some of the grandest yet 
most unostentatious work on be- 
half of the soldiers of the Allied 
Armies was performed by these de- 
voted women who looked for no re- 
ward. No wonder they are regarded 
with affectionate esteem throughout 
Belgium! 

While the life of the béguines is 
essentially a religious one, it is not 
lived in entire seclusion from the 
world—not a life given only to 
prayer and meditation, but a com- 
bining of the spiritual and practical, 
and bringing both to bear upon the 


problems and difficulties of life. 

—The Contemporary Review (London), 
March, 1928;—American publication rights 
controlled by the Leonard Scott Publication 
Co., New York. 





MorRAL AND MATERIAL DISARMAMENT. 


THE peace of the world is, and 
will always continue to be, the 
greatest of human interests. In a 
sense, this is recognized by the 
press, which devotes considerable 
space to League of Nations’ doings 
and sayings at Geneva. But there 
is not yet perceptible any general 
and constructive movement in pub- 
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lic life towards peace. The press 
has no conscience in the matter, and 
will always prefer a war-scare to 
the report of a disarmament con- 
ference. Many professional fight- 
ers and all munition-makers form a 
permanent combination to exploit 
the possibilities of war. Diplomacy 
is still swayed by the dual ideas of 
fear and force. The great Powers, 
one and all, cling to the advantage 
which their strength confers, and, 
instead of trying to equip the World 
Court with a common international 
code and a general sanction, still act 
as if they, unlike the smaller na- 
tions, were not amenable to law... . 

It is a singular thing that the 
most radical proposals for the pre- 
vention of war have come from na- 
tions which do not belong to the 
League, though they take a part in 
some of its activities. Soviet Rus- 
sia has proposed complete ma- 


terial disarmament: the United 
States, complete moral disarma- 
ment. Of the two proposals, the 


latter is the more necessary because 
the more effective. Without arms, 
no doubt, nations could not well 
fight, although they might impro- 
vise weapons to meet an emergency. 
But without the will to fight, follow- 
ing the outlawry of war, people 
would not need arms of whatever 
kind: Material disarmament, there- 
fore, would seem to be a logical 
consequence of moral, but not vice 
versa. The Russian proposals were 
first made known in December last 
at a meeting of the Geneva Con- 
ference to set up a “Security and 
Arbitration Committee,” the refer- 
ence of which was “to consider the 
measures capable of giving to all 
States the guarantees of arbitration 
and security necessary to enable 
them to fix the level of their arma- 
ments at the lowest possible figures 
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in an international disarmament 
agreement,”’—in fewer words how 
to secure international peace and 
justice without relying merely on 
force. Though at first these 
proposals were generally regarded 
as wholly unpractical suggestions, 
designed to put the “Capitalist” 
Powers in the wrong, public opinion 
has come to see something more 
significant and helpful in them, and 
even Lord Cushendun, the British 
representative, undertook to ex- 
amine them seriously. They are at 
present impractical rather from the 
nations’ want of will than for intrin- 
sic reasons. They are well thought 
out, and take account of the per- 
manent necessity of policing the 
world. If carried out they would 
achieve at one stroke what the 
League of Nations has been aiming 
at for more than six weary years 
with little success. Furthermore, 
they are not put forward as an 
ultimatum, but as a basis for dis- 
cussion: the ‘Russians will help in 
any practical plan for limitation. 
And, finally, they are only the com- 
plement of Mr. Kellogg’s scheme 
for the universal outlawry of war, 
which is [now] before the League. 

On the two ways of establishing 
peace and security—one by limiting 
armaments and the other by out- 
lawing war—the nations seem di- 
vided in mind. One group in 
which France is conspicuous wants 
effective security before armaments 
are reduced: the other headed by 
an already disarmed Germany natu- 
rally wishes to proceed by drastical- 
ly cutting down the means of ag- 
gression. There is a danger that 
the attainment of the one end may 
be delayed by discordance of means. 
The obvious plan is to use both 
means simultaneously. 

—The Month (London), April, 1928. 











Editorial Comment. 


IME and again in these columns 
there has appeared a plea for 

a volume on philosophy—especially 
Scholastic philosophy—that would 
combine accurate scholarship with 
vivid literary style. And once, re- 
lying upon a bit of misinformation, 
I announced that such a work was 
about to come from the press. But 
there has been none. Some learned 
folk among us declare that there 
cannot be any such work—that 
popularizers are not scholars and 
that scholars disdain popularity. I 
believe, or at least I hope, that the 
learned ones are mistaken. There 
is no reason, inherent in the nature 
of things, why a scholarly treatise 
should not be adapted to the intel- 
ligence of the fairly well-educated 
man. There is no reason, further- 
more, why philosophy should not 
be a delight to the soul as well as 
an illumination to the mind. Above 
all there should be no pedantic dis- 
dain for a writer who, knowing his 
subject thoroughly, 

Must Scholars has a high and holy 
Be Snobs? zeal to communicate 
wisdom to the man 

in the street. A scholar need not 
be a snob. [Indeed if the fruits of 
scholarly research cannot be com- 
municated to the race of men, they 
are relatively worthless. “Go, teach 
all nations,” is a duty for philoso- 
phers as well as apostles. The man 
who has wisdom locked up in his 
heart and keeps it to himself is 
guilty of a sin against society. 
Bonum est diffusivum sui, whatever 
is good has a natural tendency to 
expand, to overflow, to pour itself 
out. Good. is God, and the overflow 
of good—of God—is creation. And 


even with the creation of the world, 
God’s tendency to communicate 
Himself was not satisfied. He came 
to earth, and poured out His wis- 
dom upon the first humans who 
happened to be at hand, though 
they were humanly speaking per- 
haps the most unlikely of all recip- 
ients of divine knowledge. The in- 
telligentsia of Jesus’s day despised 
the fishermen of Galilee as “swine,” 
but Jesus did not disdain to cast His 
pearls before them. Indeed He 
talked to them more freely than to 
the educated. To an audience of 
peasants He “opened His mouth and 
spoke.” But in the presence of 
Herod “He answered not a word.” 
When Pilate broached the profound 
philosophic question, “What is 
Truth,” Jesus’s lips were doubtless 
quivering to reply, but the governor 
turned his back. Perhaps, being 
something of a scholar, he thought 
that no man who could talk to 
peasants could talk to him. Intel- 
lectual snobbery is ages old. 

Now this is the prejudice from 
which the truly learned must 
free themselves. Any philosophical 
truth that cannot be told to the 
people is like a baby still-born into 
the world. Or rather it is like a 
babe that cannot be born, that dies 
in the womb, and kills the one who 
bears it. Surely a dead fetus is not 
a particularly precious possession. 
Why then do pedants pride them- 
selves upon a dead wisdom, unborn 
and incapable of being born? 


ERHAPS this little harangue 
sounds ill-natured, but I con- 
fess that I am impatient with the 
assumption that there is special 
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merit in a truth that cannot be told 
to ordinary men—or that cannot be 
told in language that they will un- 
derstand and enjoy. Scholars who 
cannot catch and hold the attention 
of the multitude should confess that 
a desirable talent is wanting to 
them—and not glory in the posses- 
sion of something too cryptic to be 
communicated. Cryptic, esoteric 
knowledge is not infrequently “the 


bunk.” Witness the 
Esoteric Yogi “philosophy,” 
“Bunk.” the Blavatsky-Be- 


sant theosophy, and 
the oath-bound wisdom of Free- 
masons which must be “concealed 
and never revealed under no less a 
penalty than that of having my 
throat cut from ear to ear.” Knowl- 
edge is not a possession to have and 
to hold. Nemo dat quod non habet, 
we say. Perhaps we may say with 
equal truth, nemo habet quod non 
dat. No one can give what he has 
not to give, and no one really has 
what he cannot give. If he cannot 
give it, it is because he only half 
has it. This is true of knowledge 
as well as of any other valuable 
commodity. A man may have a 
half hold upon some truth: he 
knows it well enough to tell it to 
himself. But if he knew it better 
he could tell it to his neighbors. All 
teachers are aware of this fact. 
They learn by teaching. They learn 
best by teaching the simplest ones. 
If they clarify an idea in their minds 
more and more until they can tell 
it even to the illiterate, they begin 
to approximate to the wisdom of 
Jesus who could communicate 
the profoundest mystical truth in 
such a way that peasants could un- 
derstand it substantially as well as 
philosophers. Can we imagine Him 


saying to Pilate, “Since you, an edu- 
cated Greco-Roman ask Me what is 
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truth, I will explain, but as for this 
accursed people who know not the 
law...” That contemptuous atti- 
tude is pharisaical, 
not Christian. The 
Scribes and Phari- 
sees had their Ca- 
bala, a mass of cryptic and pseudo- 
mystic learning beyond the grasp 
of the common man. Over against 
all this esoteric nonsense is the 
limpid simplicity and true wisdom 
of the Gospels. 

St. Paul, like Jesus, considered 
himself a debtor to the learned and 
the unlearned. He knew no dis- 
tinction of esoteric and exoteric. 
He told the same truth to the aca- 
demicians on the Areopagus and to 
the ignorant dwellers in the ghettos. 
Later on, the Neoplatonists resur- 
rected or invented a great deal of 
learned nonsense. And in every age 
there has been a recrudescence of 
Rosicrucian pseudo-knowledge. But 
it remains forever a fact that true 
wisdom, pagan or Christian, from 
Socrates or from Christ, was pre- 
sented first in the vernacular of the 
people, and retained its original 
simplicity until learned commenta- 
tors obscured and corrupted it. 
Those who decry the popularization 
of knowledge should re-read the his- 
tory of thought, and reflect that as 
a general rule simplicity goes with 
truth and mystification stalks with 
intellectual charlatanry. 


“To Every 
Creature.” 


OW has it come to pass that 

the réle of teacher and prophet 
has passed from the philosophers to 
the novelists and the poets? Per- 
haps because the pedants would not 
condescend to come down to the 
level of the people and speak to 
them in their own dialect. You 
may take that word “dialect” ge- 
nerically or specifically. I dare say 



























that some of our intellectual aristo- 
crats, who think the people not fit 
to be initiated into the society of the 
learned, regret the use of a popular 
language. Doubtless there were 
rabbis in Jerusalem who despised 
the doctrine of Jesus because it was 
spoken in Aramaic and not in He- 
brew. Doubtless there were poet- 
asters in Italy who berated Dante 
for not locking up his wisdom in 
Latin, rather than pouring it out 
shamelessly in the 


Aquinas His _lingo of Tuscany. In 


Thousands each case they de- 
but Dante sired a dead lan- 
His Tens of guage and a dead 
Thousands. truth. Fortunately 


there are, now and 
again, true geniuses who are not 
above speaking in the idiom of the 
common people. And who that 
knows literature will dare the state- 
ment that popularizing is proof 
positive of their want of scholar- 
ship? Is Dante to be despised be- 
cause he wrote in dialect and in 
rime what St. Thomas Aquinas 
wrote in Latin and in prose? If a 
possibly invidious comparison may 
be risked, it were perhaps true to 
say that where St. Thomas has 
taught his thousands, Dante has 
taught—and at the same time fasci- 
nated—his tens of thousands. St. 
Thomas is “the angel of the 
schools,” but Dante is “the central 
man of all the ages.” To say that 
the Scholastic philosophy should 
not have been degraded to verse, is 
like saying that Jesus ought not to 
have degraded the divine wisdom 
by setting it forth in parables—the 
homeliest of literary forms. 


HE novelists and the poets have 
stolen the thunder of the phi- 
losophers. They seem to say, “You 
bookworms may be content that 
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your wisdom should be imprisoned 
within the four walls of the class- 
room. But what we have to say 
shall be said to the four corners of 
the earth.” And in consequence 
whatever philosophy the people 
have learned has come from sources 
extraneous to the centers of learn- 
ing and through other literary 
forms than dissertations for the 
doctorate. 

Recently some _ scholars have 
awakened to the fact that all the 
world is running after novelists and 
poets (those lesser breeds without 
the academic law). And,—shall 
we say from the days of William 
James, or shall we go back as far 
as John Fiske and Thomas Huxley, 
—a few of tthe genuinely learned 
have made a brave effort to resume 
the vocation of prophets to the peo- 
ple. Unfortunately pseudo-scholars 
also, quick to see the change in the 
attitude of the learned, and even 
quicker to sense fi- 
nancial profit, have “Outlines” of 
also made their ap- Everything. 
peal to the people. 

This was to be expected. Wherever 
there is a true prophet, there are a 
dozen false prophets. Charlatans 
batten on the reputation of scholars. 
So we have “Outlines” of this and of 
that, of history, of philosophy, of 
art, of universal knowledge. Like 
all other forms of literature, they 
vary in value; a few are excellent, 
many are passable, some are atro- 
ciously bad. But good, bad and in- 
different, they are a phenomenon 
that ought not to be ignored. To 
despise them all is a sign of preju- 
dice, or of envy. To sit back and 
criticize them, while making no ef- 
fort to better them, is a sign of lazi- 
ness, or a tacit acknowledgment of 
incapacity. So let us hope that 
Catholic, and other orthodox schol- 
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ars will for the nonce, quit criticiz- 
ing Wells, and Durant, and Van 
Loon (to take three of the popular- 
izers in order of merit—or demerit) 
and set to work to produce a his- 
tory of civilization, of philosophy, 
of religion, that will sell and be read 
and at the same time be accurate. 


EADING a recent number of 

The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, | was happy to see (particu- 
larly because of my permanent pre- 
occupation with the thoughts ex- 
pressed above) that the reviewer 
of the Letters of William Roscoe 
Thayer has selected as his only 
quotation from those letters, one 
written to Theodore Roosevelt, in 
which Dr. Thayer expresses much 
the same hope for popular and 
learned historical writing that I 
have, with too great prolixity been 
setting forth. 

He says, “The historian in Amer- 
ica to-day, who has any noble con- 
ception of his calling, is the least 
understood of artists: for the stand- 
ard set by the history departments 
of our colleges is the Ph.D. thesis. 
Unless you write in that fashion, 

you can’t be a his- 


Pedants and torian. It is as if 
Historians. the stone-cutters at 
the quarry should 


vote that no architects were needed 
for planning a building, or the 
paint-grinders should vote the Ti- 
tians and Rembrandts out of ex- 
istence. 

“In France, and (largely) in Eng- 
land, too, this absurd notion about 
historians has passed out: but it 
clings on here, with other Teutonic 
barnacles. Now you [Mr. Roose- 
velt] are dynamic, and so it occurs 
to me to suggest to you to give this 
subject proper treatment in one of 
your articles. I fully expect to see 
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the day—if I live ten or fifteen 
years longer—when even in our col- 
leges history will take its proper 
place. From the beginning of time 
there has been irreconcilable war- 
fare between pedants—treadmill 
men—and those to whom life is, 
under whatever aspect, real.” 


i 
— 


HEN I was studying early 

church history at the Cath- 
olic University, our professor (Dr. 
Shahan, most enthusiastic and in- 
spiring of teachers) called our at- 
tention to the all-including zeal and 
universal sympathy of Pope Greg- 
ory the Great, “If ever there was 
a man” (Dr. Shahan used to say) 
“who hungered and thirsted for 
justice, it was Gregory. Truly he 
fitted his name ‘Gregory, the watch- 
ful one.” Wherever there was in- 
justice, his voice was 





heard, and his as- The First 
sistance felt. It was Duty of 
said of the apostles, Executives. 


‘Their words have 

gone forth to the ends of the whole 
world.’ It could be said also of the 
great Pope Gregory. His letters and 
his messengers were sent to every 
corner of the world where there was 
unhappiness and oppression. He 
was the outspoken, courageous, un- 
relenting foe of all that was wrong, 
in public or in private life.” We 
young priests who sat at the feet of 
the enthusiastic professor caught 
some of his admiration for the pope 
who would not remain “silent in the 
presence of sin.” 

I have never since lost the con- 
viction that one indispensable qual- 
ity of any one in authority, politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical is to rebuke in- 
justice. Consequently, I feel that 
the greatest of the many scandals 
in connection with the sale of the 
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oil lands of the United States Gov- 
ernment is not the giving and tak- 
ing of bribes, perhaps not even the 
perjury of one of the highly placed 
criminals, but the cowardly silence 
of those who occupy the very high- 
est positions, and cognizant of the 
wrong doing, concealed it with an 
ignoble silence. Some of these ac- 
cessories after the fact are known. 
Others are suspected. Some have 
been dragged into the investigation, 
and have been compelled to admit 
their shame. Others—and in par- 
ticular one other—because of the 
traditional immunity attached to his 
office cannot be questioned publicly 
as to whether he knew the facts, 
and how much he knew, and if he 
knew why he did not impart at least 
a hint of what he knew to the com- 
mittee that has been slowly and 
painfully, and in the face of many 
obstructions, ferreting out the facts, 
for the past four years. But per- 
haps there is no worldly-wise per- 
son within the borders of the United 
States, or outside them, who imag- 
ines for a moment that one who has 
held for all that time positions that 
enabled him to know the scandalous 
truth, could have remained ignorant 
of what his associates were doing. 

The fact that he, and others, had 
taken oath to do all in their power 
to see that justice be done, and that 
injustice be rebuked, aggravates the 
scandal. Silence may be at times a 
virtue, but silence in the presence 
of sin and crime, may be itself a sin 
and a crime. 


HE conscience of the nation 
seems to be awakened. Where- 

as, hitherto, adequate expression of 
indignation has been left largely to 
the more “liberal” or radical jour- 
nals of opinion, now the newspapers 
and the pulpits are finding courage 
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to speak. For example, Dr. Fos- 
dick, pastor of the church in which 
the Rockefellers worship (and 
hence a conservative in political 
matters though a 

mild radical in the- Conservatives 
ology), has fairly Rightfully 
blazed forth with Indignant. 
these ringing words: 

“Look at our Nation to-day. Where 
is the real peril of the Republic? 
To be sure, we are facing a danger- 
ous situation from the kind of crime 
that is bred in city slums, that rises 
in gangs of youth who commit mur- 
der and spend most of their lives 
intermittently in prison. But the 
Republic will not ultimately go to 
pieces over that situation. 

“There are, however, men of abil- 
ity—they might even hold positions 
in the President’s cabinet; they 
might even rise to the highest place 
in America’s industrial life where, 
at the top, the competition is terrif- 
ic and sifts out all but the ablest. 
They are not feeble-minded but 
have risen to the top because 
strong. 

“Such men in the last few years, 
defying the courts, despising the 
government, condemning the peo- 
ple, have presented to the world one 
of the most devastating spectacles 
of political corruption in the history 
of government.” 


HERE rises to the mind, in the 
face of these rank scandals the 
burning sonnet of Wordsworth (the 
gentle, serene Wordsworth, so slow- 
ly moved to wrath): 


“Milton! thou shouldst be living at 
this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is 
a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, 
and pen, 
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Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall 


and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient Eng- 
lish dower 

Of inward happiness. We are sel- 
fish men; 


Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, free- 
dom, power.” 


We need scarcely delay to explain 
that Milton was not precisely the 
impeccable champion Wordsworth 
thought him. Substitute what name 
you will in place of “Milton.” Let 
us say “Gregory,” if there be a 
Gregory in political life. Substitute 
also the name of our own country 
in place of “England,” and the 
poet’s outburst will be even more 
applicable to our situation than it 
was to his. 


NE of the radical journals to 

which I have referred, The 
Nation, of New York, says, “In any 
of the great republics of Europe, 
such a confession” (that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States) “would be followed 
by the immediate resignation of the 
official making it. In Great Britain 
a Cabinet would fall.” 

In our country cabinets do not 
“fall.” They must be pushed out 
of office. Let us hope that by the 
time the next opportunity comes for 
the American people to speak their 
mind about this all but unparal- 
leled scandal, indignation shall not 
have died down. And let us hope 
that the more unprincipled news- 
papers shall not succeed, between 
now and November, in deluding the 
nation with the obviously insincere 
contention, already seen in some 
editorial pages, that the whole agi- 
tation is in the interest of partisan 
politics. The people must speak. 
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If we have no Milton, and no Greg- 
ory, we have some scores of mil- 
lions of voters whose combined 
voice ought to ring out with at least 
as much strength as that of a soli- 
tary ancient pope or a modern poet. 


<i 
—_— 


R. WILLIAM G. McADOO, 
having retired from the con- 
test for nomination as presidential 
candidate, continues, perhaps the 
more effectively, his opposition to 
Governor Smith’s candidacy. In the 
March number of The American Re- 
view of Reviews, he has an article, 
ostensibly on Prohibition Enforce- 
ment, but really on the danger of 
placing Governor Smith in the 
White House. He answers the argu- 
ment that whether the president be 
“wet” or “dry,” the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States 
will be enforced. That statement 
has seemed reasonable, for the 
president is not a legislator and not 
a judge of the Constitution, but an 
executive, specially sworn to see that 
the law shall be enforced. It 
would seem therefore that what- 
ever a president’s personal con- 
victions might be, about the wis- 
dom, or practicability of the dry 
law he could not be delinquent 
about its enforcement, under pen- 
alty of malfeasance. But Mr. 
McAdoo hints, and much more than 
hints, that if Mr. Smith becomes 
president, prohibition enforcement 
will be paralyzed. Indeed, he says 
it has been paralyzed in New York 
and Maryland by “hostile execu- 
tives.” His argument is that Mr. 
Smith, having as Governor “para- 
lyzed” enforcement in his State, 
would, as president paralyze it in 
the whole nation. 
Now that is an interesting theory. 
But it is fallacious, if not definitely 
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untrue. Mr. McAdoo obscures or 
ignores the fact that the governor 
of a state can do nothing, either in 
the way of enforcing the law, or of 
“paralyzing” the law unless he is 
backed by public opinion. The gov- 
ernor of a state is no autocrat and 
no dictator. And in New York 
State it happens that the legislature 
is and, during all the prohibition 
discussion, has been republican, and 
as all the world knows, it has been 
consistently hostile to Governor 
Smith. Does Mr. McAdoo wish to 
convey the idea that Governor Smith 
has single-handed, against the will 
of the legislature and of the people, 
destroyed the efficiency of the pro- 
hibition law in New York State? 
He seems to say so in the sentence, 
“In New York and Maryland hostile 
executives have paralyzed prohibi- 
tion enforcement.” But in another, 
and more accurate sentence, he 
says, “The New York legislature in 
1920 enacted a law which Governor 
Smith approved, permitting the 
manufacture of beer and wine con- 

taining 2.75 per cent of alcohol.” 
As for Maryland, the will of the 
people has been even more point- 
edly indicated by the fact that its 
legislature has never enacted a pro- 
hibition enforcement law. Now 
does Mr. McAdoo consider it fair 
to allege that “hostile executives” 
in Maryland and New York are re- 
sponsible for what the legislature 
and the people do? And if so, will 
he follow his own argument in its 
universal application? Rhode Island, 
for example, is just 


Who as wet as New York. 
Paralyzed Massachusetts is 
Prohibition? scarcely if at all 

drier than Rhode 
Island. California, Mr. McAdoo’s 


own State, is soaking wet, in the 
north and in the south, in Los An- 
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geles as well as in San Francisco. 
Not only in San Francisco but in 
beautiful Berkeley, bootleggers go 
about in automobiles delivering 
liquor from door to door without 
any attempt to conceal the nattire of 
their traffic. Again, does Mr. 
McAdoo blame the Governor of 
California for this? Does he blame 
the governors of all the states where 
“booze” flows freely? He admits 
“the present revolting conditions of 
non-enforcement in certain sections 
of the country.” “Certain § sec- 
tions!”” Does not Mr. McAdoo know 
that in all the principal hotels of 
his own city of Los Angeles, not to 
mention private homes, drinking is 
as prevalent as it ever was? “Cer- 
tain sections” indeed. I happen to 
have just returned from a trip 
through some twenty states, and as 
far as I could learn by diligent and 
repeated inquiry, all who want 
liquor can have it. As the slang 
saying goes, “Four out of five have 
it, and the fifth knows where to get 
ks 

Who is responsible for this con- 
dition? The governors of the 
states? Nonsense, Mr. McAdoo, you 
know as well as any other man who 
swings around the states, that the 
country after ten years of “prohi- 
bition” is wringing wet, simply be- 
cause the people in sufficient num- 
bers wish to have it .wet. The 
Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act have not sufficient 
backing from public opinion to 
compel their enforcement. Let us 
place the blame where it belongs, on 
public opinion, and not on the gov- 
ernors of the states. To do the lat- 
ter is obviously a campaign trick. 


AYING the responsibility at the 
door of ‘tthe Executive would 
carry us rather far. It would carry 
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us to the White House, not when 
Governor Smith enters in (if he ever 
enters) but now. “The supreme 
need,” says Mr. McAdoo, “is to put 
law enforcement in the White 
House.” Is that a slap at Mr. Cool- 
idge? Is the President to blame for 
“the present revolting conditions?” 
No sensible person would make 
such an accusation. No one except 
a political campaigner would con- 
struct an argument that might logi- 
cally lead to such a conclusion. Mr. 
Coolidge is practically helpless in 
the White House, as far as prohibi- 
tion enforcement is concerned. So 
would Governor Smith be, or even 
Mr. McAdoo himself, or the late 
lamented Mr. Bryan, or any other 
man. Wet president or dry presi- 
dent, there will be no substantial 
change in conditions, unless the 
people of the states and of the whole 
union change their minds. It is ab- 
surd to blame the executives. 


HENEVER an advocate of pro- 
hibition writes of “nullifica- 
tion,” many observers scrutinize his 
remarks to see what he has to say 
about nullification of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments. For the 
sake of our readers abroad we give 
these amendments: 

“All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. 
No state shall make 
or enforce any law 
which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 


Other 
Amendments. 
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“The right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

Recently Senator George of Geor- 
gia, formerly a member of the Su- 
preme Court of that State, permitted 
himself to be quoted as saying: 

“We [in the South] have been 
very careful to obey the letter of the 
Federal Constitution—but we have 
been very diligent and astute in 
violating the spirit of such amend- 
ments and such stat- 


utes as would lead And Other 
the Negro to believe Nullifi- 
himself the equal of cationists. 


a white man. And 
we shall continue to conduct our- 
selves in that way.” 

The New York World calls this 
“plain speaking.” But it could be 
plainer. Instead of the phrase 
“such statutes as would lead the 
Negro to believe himself the equal 
of a white man,” he should have 
said, more simply and more frank- 
ly, “such statutes as permit the 
Negro to vote.” 


OWEVER, the immediately im- 
portant feature of Senator 
George’s recent expression of opin- 
ion concerns prohibition and not 
Negro suffrage. He says, “It is a 
simple thing to kill the Eighteenth 
Amendment. All the wets have to 
do is to elect a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate to repeal the Vol- 
stead Act and refuse to pass any en- 
forcing legislation in its place.” 
Now if this be good law, why 
may not the individual States, like 
Maryland, refuse to pass any “en- 
forcing legislation,” or if they have 
already passed it, repeal it as New 
York did. Sauce for the goose is 
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sauce for the gander. What is 
lawful in Georgia is not criminal in 
New York. 

Mr. McAdoo, by the way, is a 
native of Georgia. It would be in- 
teresting to know what he thinks 
of his fellow Georgian’s effective lit- 
tle plan for “nullification.” If he 


disapproves such nullification of the 
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Eighteenth Amendment, will he also 
disapprove nullification of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth? And will he 
come out and say so, even if it 
costs him and his candidate the 
vote of the solid south? Or, is he 
after all only making an attack on 
Governor Smith rather than a de- 
fense of the Constitution? 














CATHOLIC PEACE MEETING. 


Tue Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace held sessions for 
two days in Washington immedi- 
ately following Easter. Judge Mar- 
tin T. Manton of the Federal Court 
of Appeals in New York is Presi- 
dent of the Association. Special 
committees worked on different 
phases of international relations. 
Among the causes of enmity that 
might lead to war were listed, “im- 
moderate territorial nationalism 
and the efforts of nationalists to in- 
clude within their nations’ frontiers 
all areas inhabited by people speak- 
ing that nation’s mother tongue”; 
likewise it was noted that the “tend- 
ency on the part of industrial na- 
tions and particularly the great 
powers, to acquire colonies, pro- 
tectorates, spheres of influence, con- 
cessions, or other forms of domi- 
nation over backward regions of 
the earth, was one of the most 
active causes of rivalry, conflict and 
war.” 

High on the list of possible irri- 
tating factors in international rela- 
tions were placed economic causes, 
among which were specially men- 
tioned the reparations demands im- 
posed upon Germany, the efforts to 
negotiate funding agreements for re- 
payment of loans to the United 
States, foreign investments, trade 
barriers, attempts to establish mo- 
nopolistic control of raw materials. 
Nor were excessive armaments and 
immigration laws overlooked in the 
catalogue of dangers to peace. Pro- 
test was made against the idea that 
the actions of a Government are not 
subject to the ethical standards of 
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individual conduct, and insistence 
was laid upon the moral supremacy 
of right over might. 

Professor Parker T. Moon of 
Columbia University, headed the 
Committee on Causes of War. 
Other special groups discussed the 
relations of this country with Soviet 
Russia, and conditions in Porto 
Rico, where it was urged that steps 
be taken by our Government and 
by private agencies to remedy the 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy prev- 
alent in the island. A Committee on 
the Relations of the United States 
to Europe, of which Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, head of the department of 
history of Columbia University, is 
a member, was directed to prepare 
a report covering such subjects as 
neutrality, the League of Nations, 
security, disarmament, reparations, 
interallied debts, immigration, tar- 
iff, and the attitude of European 
nations towards the United States. 


<i 
ae 





THE Pope AND ITALIAN YOUTH. 


THE Council of Ministers in Italy 
a month ago approved a decree 
submitted by Premier Mussolini, 
the translation of which appeared 
in The Universe. “In regard to 
the principle,” says this decree, 
“adopted by the Council of Minis- 
ters in a previous sitting concerning 
the amendment of the law on the 
work of the national ‘Balilla,’ and 
according to integral and Fascist 
style and method, any formation or 
organization, even though tempo- 
rary, which proposes to promote the 
instruction or training for any pro- 
fession or trade, or to promote in 
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any other way whatever the phys- 
ical, moral, or spiritual education 
of youth, except such formations or 
organizations as belong to the na- 
tional work of the Fascist ‘Balilla’ 
are prohibited.” 

This appeared to be the Govern- 
ment’s answer to the address of the 
Holy Father to the members of the 
Giunta Diocesana Romana, in which 
Pope Pius said: 


“The obvious and constant desire 
is to prove that Catholicism in Italy 
has entered upon a veritable golden 
age. We should be the last to deny 
how much good has been done and 
how many evils removed with bene- 
ficial results to the Catholic religion, 
which is the religion of the Italian 
people. We have many times ad- 
mitted this, and many times have 
Our words been reported in a man- 
ner which has altered their mean- 
ing, separating them from their 
natural context. But We know, as 
the Bishops who come to Us from 
every part know, and those know 
who, like yourselves, codperate in 
the Apostolic work of the Hierarchy, 
how many lacrymz rerum yet re- 
main. We know that there are 
many Catholic parents who, know- 
ing what is and what ought to be 
the education and the formation of 
Christian character, for which the 
Church alone has the mission and 
the means, are profoundly sad- 
dened at the continuous attempts, or 
rather the definite plan, to obtain a 
veritable monopoly in the education 
of the young, not only physical, but 
moral and spiritual, and at the dif- 
ficulties, the worries, the obstruc- 
tion, at the covert and open threats, 
the downright hostility which in 
many places (We do not say all, or 
the majority), and this in spite of 
undertakings given in the highest 
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quarters, have been opposed to the 
tranquil development of the Azione 
Cattolica in immediate dependence 
to Ourselves, and the circles and 
oratories in immediate dependence 
to the Bishops, sometimes with vio- 
lent tyranny, sometimes with pre- 
texts which, as We have had occa- 
sion to say in public, show a con- 
tradiction to and an ignorance of the 
most elementary principles of peda- 
gogy. But at the Capitol and else- 
where wrong conclusions have been 
drawn from Our silence. Perhaps 
it is not remembered that often one 
may or must keep silence—not be- 
cause there is nothing to say, but 
in order not to make worse condi- 
tions which are already bad enough. 
It is not remembered that to say 
nothing in public is not the same 
thing as to be absolutely silent.” 


-— 
> 





HicH Trispute To Bishop SHAHAN. 


AFTER forty years of devoted serv- 
ice to the Catholic University of 
America, as professor and rector, 
the Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D., has retired from office and 
will henceforth give undivided at- 
tention to the building of the Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception on 
the campus of the University. 
Bishop Shahan officially completed 
three terms as Rector in March, but 
he will continue to direct affairs till 
the end of the school year or until 
his successor is named. 

Last month the clerical alumni 
of the University tendered a testi- 
monial banquet to the Bishop at 
which a number of distinguished 
members of the clergy and laity 
from various parts of the country 
were present. Cardinal Bisleti, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, had 
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sent the following letter which was 
read at the banquet: 


“Right Rev. Sir: I have recently 
learned, most honored prelate, that 
at the end of this month of March 
you will bring to a close your tenure 
of office as rector of the Catholic 
University of America, which dur- 
ing three terms of six years each 
you have so ably administered. 

“While I deeply regret your re- 
tirement from that conspicuous 
center of scientific study, it is both 
pleasing to me and just to you that 
with the expressions of esteem and 
gratitude which come to you from 
all who admire your qualities and 
your devotion in the conduct of the 
university, I should join the high 
appreciation of this sacred congre- 
gation. 

“I am well aware that from the 
very beginning of that home of 
learning, whose establishment was 
so timely, you have consecrated 
your splendid gifts of mind and 
heart to the one purpose of thor- 
oughly training in piety and knowl- 
edge students selected from all the 
dioceses of the United States. 

“Surely your labors have borne 
fruit in abundance and perfection. 
For the university has sent forth, in 
great number, both laymen and 
priests, whose lives are shining ex- 
amples to the faithful, and whose 
learning, in its force and brilliance, 
has served as a powerful defense 
of Catholic doctrine, in particular 
of those truths which have been 
most sharply attacked. 

“While, therefore, in my official 
capacity I pay you the tribute that 
is your due and congratulate you 
most heartily on the results of your 
zeal and untiring effort, I also 
humbly and earnestly beseech the 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus to foster and 
protect with His love the Catholic 
University of America and to bestow 
upon you in full measure the gifts 
of His heavenly grace.” .. . 


The Right Rev. John M. McNa- 
mara, newly consecrated Auxiliary 
of Baltimore, responded to the first 
toast of the evening and paid trib- 
ute to Bishop Shahan as the ideal 
priest and scholar. The Hon. Wil- 
liam H. DeLacy, of the Law Faculty 
of the University, and national 
president of the lay alumni, spoke 
in behalf of his associates. In the 
name of the clerical alumni, which 
numbers more than 1,500 prelates 
and priests, the Very Rev. Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P., Superior General 
of the Paulist Fathers, who were 
the first among the Communities to 
establish their house of studies at 
the University, addressed the guests. 
He said in part: “If the ideal of 
culture embodied in this University 
has permeated the soul of the Amer- 
ican priesthood,—and I believe it 
has,—that glorious fact is, in large 
measure, due to the way in which 
this man, both as professor and as 
rector, has discharged his trust, so 
that in future ages, I do not doubt, 
the name of Shahan will be linked 
with this University as that of 
Arnold with Rugby, Jowett with 
Oxford, Mercier with Louvain, and 
Gerson with Paris.” 

A testimonial purse was pre- 
sented to the retiring Rector, who 
responded to the tributes paid him 
by lauding the work of all those as- 
sociated with him in his administra- 
tion of the affairs of the University, 
especially the two vice-rectors, Right 
Rev. Msgr. George A. Dougherty, 
and Right Rev. Msgr. Edward A. 
Pace. 




















ROBERT Sencourt (“The 
Church”) is a regular contributor 
of distinguished prose to our pages, 
equally at home in the byways of 
history, art or literature. 


Mary Dixon TuHayver (“A Canti- 
cle to Our Lady”), one of our 
younger poets, has joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. She has already published 
two volumes of verse, a novel, and 
a charming book of childhood 
reminiscences, Ends of Things, re- 
cently reviewed in our columns. 


BERTHA RapForp (MRs. FREDER- 
ick O.) Sutton (“No Nonsense!” 
Part I.), whose name is insepar- 
ably linked in the minds of our 
readers with that of Lourdes, be- 
gins in this number a story which 
makes us wonder if she has de- 
serted her favorite milieu. Coming 
installments will tell. 


Daisy H. Mosetey (“Some Old 
Italian Prayers”) gives us another 
article inspired by her interest in 
all things Italian, an interest doubt- 
less born of her studies in that 
sunny land. 


Evia Francis GILtpert (“Tree- 
Lover”) proves herself again the 
delicate, gifted poet, whose work 
always charms our readers. 


Pierre Crapités (“Charles de 
Foucauld”), who was introduced 
to our readers in the February is- 
sue, writes with discrimination of 
an heroic character of our times, 
who may one day be raised to the 
Altar. Mr. Crabités for the past 
seventeen years has represented 
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this country on the Cairo Mixed 
Tribunal. 


WiLuiAM = B. Assiati (“On a 
Madonna of Raphael”) is a resi- 
dent of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
whose work we take pleasure in 
introducing to our readers. 


Marie BLAKE (“Vanishing Joy”), 
daughter of ‘the well-known Boston 
poet, Mary Elizabeth Blake, writes 
for many leading magazines. This 
is her second offering to CATHOLIC 
Wor_p readers, the first being in 
the form of verse, her usual medi- 
um. 


Hersert L. MAtTTHEws (“The 
Divine Comedy of Dante”) is a 
new contributor, whose ‘life work 
is journalism, and who finds in 
Dante an absorbing and valuable 
hobby. Mr. Matthews is a native 
New Yorker, a veteran of the World 
War, and subsequently a graduate 
of Columbia University. In 1925 
he won the Cutting Traveling Fel- 
lowship and was offered the Order 
of the Sons of Italy fellowship for 
work in Italian literature, espe- 
cially on Dante, and went to Italy 
to study that author in Rome 
and Florence. He is at present on 
the news staff of the New York 
Times. 


LILIAN WHITE SPENCER 
(“Prayer”), whose verse appears 
from time to time in our columns, 
lives in Denver, and has won suc- 
cess as poet, dramatist, and trans- 
lator of French poetry. Her ver- 
satility shows itself in her book on 
astronomy published in the Nut- 
shell Series, Chicago. 
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BENEDICT WHILLIAMSON, 
C.SS.S. (“The Present Position of 
Religion in England.” Part II.), 
concludes his authoritative study, 
begun last month. He devoted 
three months to the collection and 
corroboration of his material, ob- 
taining his information directly 
from each religious body treated. 


REV. 


Rev. Neit Boyton, S.J. (“Last 
Mass”), well known as a writer of 
worthwhile juveniles, will be re- 
membered as the author of “Sanger 
Courts” in our February, 1927, 
number. Father Boyton is _ sta- 
tioned at the Georgetown Prepara- 
tory School, Garrett Park, Md. 


CHRISTOPHER R. STAPLETON 
(“Chaucer the Catholic”), Head of 
the English Department of New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, re- 
ceived his early education at Stony- 
hurst College, England. He has 
been at various times lecturer on 
literature in Fordham University 
Summer and Graduate Schools, and 
at Marymount College. His poem 
“Top o’ the Sky” was a feature of 
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our December, 1925, issue. Dr. 
Stapleton has published a volume 
of poems, Challenges. 


CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 
(“The Derelict”) gives us another 
of her excellent short stories in this 
contribution. Her recently pub- 
lished novel, One Wide River to 
Cross, is soon to be reviewed by us. 


WILLIAM Berry (“Invocation”), 
another new contributor, lives in 
Philadelphia, and is an alumnus of 
St. Joseph’s College in that city, 
and of Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter. After a few years on the 
stage, writing became his chief 
occupation, and his work appears 
in many periodicals, Catholic and 
secular, and in Braithwaite’s An- 
thology, and Maynard’s Book of 
Modern Catholic Verse. 


Frank H. Sweet (“Some Alli- 
gators I Have Known’”’), of Waynes- 
boro, Va., is a new contributor, in- 
terested in tropical life, animal and 
vegetable, of which he is a keen ob- 
server. 


























Mew Books. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. By Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P.—The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Thornton Wilder.—I Belong to God. By Lillian 
Clark.—History of the Albany Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. By 
Christine Sévier.—An Outline of Canadian Literature. By Lorne Pierce, D.D., 


Ph.D.—The Creator Spirit. 


By Charles E. Raven.—The English in English Bibles. 


By Right Rev. Msgr. Sheahan.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. 
By Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
The Calvert Ser. $1.00. 

There are seven chapters in 
Father Gillis’s small volume: The 
Revolt Against Marriage and the 
Home: The Need of a Standard of 
Domestic Morality: The Sacredness 
of Marriage: The Church and the 
World on Divorce: Birth Control: 
The Family, the Original and Ulti- 
mate Social Form: Conclusion. 

Father Gillis has written this 
work with his customary directness 
and forcefulness. He draws exten- 
sively upon current literature and 
leadership in interpreting the sig- 
nificant revolt against the Christian 
institution of marriage. Chapters 
IT. to VI. restate Catholic belief in 
a way adapted to the problem in 
question. The work is concluded by 
an appeal for restoration of the con- 
viction of the sacramental nature of 
marriage, the recognition of the 
discipline and ideals of religion in 
social life and a return to Christ as 
Law Giver. 

After reading the work twice I 
commend it strongly to those who 
do not need it and to those who do 
need it. The book will startle the 
first of these two classes into a reali- 
zation of what is going on in the 





world and perhaps awaken them to 
a sense of obligation that extends 
beyond personal life. Those who 
still cherish and live by the ideal 
that Father Gillis is defending ought 
to come forth out of their homes 
and offices and churches and identi- 
fy themselves with broad Catholic 
movements which are hindered 
greatly by the quiet indifference of 
good people, who ought to support 
Catholic ideals. 

Those who need this work ought 
to read it, in order that they may 
measure their lamentable contribu- 
tion to the breakdown of Christian 
ideals. This means nothing to those 
who have abandoned faith in Jesus 
Christ. But there are countless 
Christians outside of the Catholic 
Church with some measure of faith 
who are doing little in a personal 
or organized way to judge the mod- 
ern tendency in its relation to the 
teaching and authority of Christ. 
The number of professing Christians 
who are doing much to undermine 
the stability of marriage and the 
home, and doing nothing to defend 
it, present a problem in religion that 
wise men may not overlook. 

The author well remarks that 
there is a philosophy behind every 
moral condition. The following ele- 
ments appear in the philosophy be- 
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hind the condition which Father 
Gillis describes. An extremely in- 
dividualistic philosophy leads men 
and women to conceive and to fol- 
low personal aims undiscounted by 
the interests of the race. The Chris- 
tian philosophy establishes indi- 
vidual and race in reciprocal and 
authentic spiritual relationship. In 
this philosophy sex is a race func- 
tion. The law that governs its ex- 
ercise is drawn from race interests. 
The modern individualistic view 
makes of sex a purely personal af- 
fair. Out of this mistaken estimate 
arises our problem. 

Values follow philosophy. The 
Christian ideal sanctifies mother- 
hood as a race service. The modern 
attitude takes it as an experience 
to be sought or avoided according to 
one’s whim. Thus degraded, moth- 
erhood is less important than a ca- 
reer or one’s pleasure and conven- 
ience. 

The loss of spiritual insight has 
occasioned an attitude of irresponsi- 
bility and the habit of taking short 
outlooks. At the same time an as- 
tonishing measure of personal free- 
dom is now socially approved. Give 
a generation this mixture of phi- 
losophy, values, short outlooks, ir- 
responsibility and socially approved 
freedom and you may expect any- 
thing to happen. 

The world is suffering from di- 
vided counsel. High authority can 
be found to support any whim or 
view that self-indulgence and dis- 
like of moral self-discipline creates. 
The problem of marriage and the 
home can be dealt with only by 
dealing with this deeper philosophy, 
by displacing it and coming back to 
Christ, Ideal, Law Giver and Com- 
pensation. 

As these lines are written a phrase 
of Paul Bourget floats back into 
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memory. Translated freely it is to 
the effect that unless you live as you 
think, you will think as you live. 
The modern world is thinking as it 
lives. The followers of Christ seek 
to think with Christ and to live ac- 
cording to that thinking. 

The issue is fundamental and no 
one will state it more effectively 
within restricted limits than does 
Father Gillis. I trust that our youth 
may read his work with serious pur- 
pose. Atmosphere is the first step 
in error. To be harmed by error, 
one must be disposed to it. The 
modern atmosphere has much in it, 
as our author shows, to undermine 
the integrity of Faith and whole- 
some acceptance of its discipline. 
God speed this little work on its 
mission to souls as it seeks to safe- 
guard Christian Marriage and the 
Christian Home in a sadly de- 
structed world. W. J. K. 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
Thornton Wilder. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50. 
Thornton Wilder in ‘this beauti- 

fully told tale describes a small 
group of people and the loves that 
consume them. In each case it is 
a love that has nothing to do with 
sex or courtship, and this blessed 
innovation we suspect is one reason 
why the book has made such an 
overwhelming appeal and is the 
best seller of the season. 

In the drunken old Marquesa 
with her red wig, Wilder paints the 
anguish of a'mother who loves to 
madness an unloving daughter. In 
the rascally Uncle Pio, he shows us 
a man with no morals or decency, 
but with an abiding tenderness and 
compassion for any woman who 
has once been beautiful. Then, 
there are the twin boys, Manuel 
and Estaban, black-browed and 

















silent who never speak of affection, 
yet who live so close in heart and 
mind that when one dies, the other 
has nothing left in life. 

The book would be much im- 
proved by expansion: the char- 
acters are so packed with meaning 
and a rich confusion of traits that 
in truth each could stand as the 
protagonist of a separate novel. 
Wilder has revolted too complete- 
ly from the prolixity of Marcel 
Proust. There is too much beauty, 
there is too much love, there is too 
much pathos packed into too brief 
a book. The reader is breathless 
and he is torn away from all the 
characters just as he learns to ap- 
preciate their fiber. We are eager, 
particularly, to learn more of the 
Mother Superior. 

Mr. Wilder paints an extremely 
irritating and unjust picture of 
Church officials in his mythical 
Peru, and yet how can we take his 
slurs seriously when each wound is 
healed by that brave, hardpressed, 
and utterly noble Mother Abbess, 
Dona Maria. The author does not 
quite believe in God, he does not 
quite believe in the Church, he does 
not quite believe in morals: hand 
in hand with the disreputable Uncle 
Pio he leads us out into the dark, 
yet always like a child running to 
his mother, he returns to the good- 
ness of Madre Maria. 

It is she who is the refuge of 
Manuel, and Estaban and Pepita. 
It is in her kind lap that the broken 
and ruined actress Camilla Peri- 
chole buries her head. It is she 
who carries the courage of the 
book. 

Wilder’s theory is that no one 
knows love who has not loved in 
vain. It is a remarkable book and 
if it were rooted in God it would 
be a great book. As it is it has no 
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roots though it floats like a water- 
lily in a lake of tenderness and 
pity. We suspect that this young 
pursuer of beauty will some day 
find a deeper beauty and that when 
that day dawns he will write a 
book of which The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey is the spring and the 
promise. A. MCC. 


I Belong to God. By Lillian Clark. 
Drawings by Claire Armstrong. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50. 

It would seem that the best that 
any reviewer could do for this al- 
together delightful book by a Re- 
ligious of the Cenacle, would be to 
urge |the reading of Father McSor- 
ley’s beautifully written foreword. 
It says everything that this re- 
viewer for one, would like to say. 
“Here stories are told by one artist 
and illustrated by another. They 
are tales of the holiest things in 
all human experience, told to the 
loveliest of all things in the visible 
universe,—little children, come but 
now from God, who are opening 
their eyes wider and wider day by 
day to the mystery of life, to the 
meaning of suffering and _ holi- 
SE oss 

That the author knows and loves 
children with the mother love that 
divines their innermost needs, is 
evident from every page of her 
work. In bright, winning style 
that will never weary them, she 
brings well within the grasp of 
their little minds, the tremendous 
basic doctrines of the Faith, mak- 
ing them vital, personal, and forma- 
tive. Its eight chapters, under 
captivating captions, treat of “God 
Creating—God Redeeming,” “God 
in My Soul,” “Hell,” “Going to 
Heaven by Grace,” “The Nativity,” 
“Holy Communion,” and “Confir- 
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mation,” and are followed by a 
clear, simple explanation of mak- 
ing a Retreat, for which purpose 
the book is eminently suitable. Its 
closing definition of “meditation” 
makes that forbidding word and 
thing comprehensible even to baby 
minds. 

Particularly welcome is the sec- 
ond chapter, “I am the Temple of 
God,” with its skillful treatment of 
a truth, rarely dwelt upon in such 
works, and yet one which so 
authoritative a spiritual teacher as 
Msgr. de Ségur taught his little ones 
from the days of their first Con- 
fession. The book is well spon- 
sored, with an Introductory Letter 
from Cardinal Hayes, preceding 
Father McSorley’s preface. Its 
drawings will delight its small 
readers, and its craftmanship is of 
the best. 

Not the children only, but even 
more “those who love them” will 
value this book, as one of practical 
service to them in mothering their 
little ones, not alone physically, but 
mentally and spiritually. We pre- 
dict for it a wide success. 


History of the Albany Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception. 1852- 
1927. By Christine Sévier. Al- 
bany: Diocesan Press. $10.00. 
Christine Sévier has written a 

most interesting and detailed his- 

tory of the Albany Cathedral in 
view of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its dedication last year. It 
is a work that entailed an immense 
amount of labor, for the material 
was scarce and scattered, and the 

facts worth recording covered a 

vast field. Nothing of importance 

has been omitted in this splendid 
and glowing chronicle which, as 

Father Delaney says in his preface, 

will be “at once an inspiration, an 
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edification, and a source of pride 
to the Catholics of the diocese of 
Albany, and wherever there is 
interest in the progress of the 
Church.” 

These vivid pages give us ac- 
curate pen pictures of Albany’s be- 
loved bishops, of the Cathedral’s in- 
defatigable pastors, and of the 
many priests and laymen who have 
in any way been identified with its 
record of spiritual achievement. 
Over three hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted to the chronicle of a 
great church’s feasts, charities, 
schools, sermons and choir. A val- 
uable appendix of some hundred 
pages summarizes day by day the 
noteworthy events of the Cathe- 
dral’s busy life. 

Bishop McCloskey, afterwards 
Cardinal, became Bishop of Albany 
in 1847. Despite the poverty 
which made him appeal for funds, 
not only to his own people, but to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, the Leopoldine Society, 
and the French Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith, Bishop 
McCloskey “planned no temporary 
makeshift, but a structure meet to 
shrine the worship of the diocese 
for generations to come. He 
dreamt of a replica of the lordly 
Cathedral of Cologne.” The ener- 
getic Bishop saw his Cathedral 
dedicated within four years, the 
opening sermon being preached by 
Archbishop Hughes of New York, 
“the great fighting Archbishop.” 

Bishop MeNeirny (1878-1894) 
did much to beautify and complete 
the Cathedral, building the tower, 
erecting the new vestries, and en- 
larging the beautiful sanctuary. 
His successor, Bishop Burke (1894- 
1915), “the children’s Bishop,” 
gave the Cathedral its new pulpit, 
its new altar rail, and the magnif- 























icent windows of the clerestory 
and nave. Bishop Cusack (1915- 
1918) had hardly begun to endear 
himself to the priests and people 
of Albany when he was called to 
his reward. His successor, the 
present Bishop Gibbons, had the 
honor and privilege of commemo- 
rating the Diamond Jubilee of Al- 
bany Cathedral last November. He 
is the worthy successor of a noble 
line of prelates, and the new Ca- 
thedral School and Academy as well 
as the Cathedral settlement house 
are due to his inspiration. This 
glorious record of the “great, loved 
and familiar names” which made 
his Cathedral the pride of the 
Church in the Empire State may 
also be reckoned in his praise. 

In a beautiful closing chapter the 
author sums up the meaning of a 
Cathedral in Huysmans’ devout 
words: “Pour moi, pour moi, la 
Patrie c’est ot je prie bien.” “To 
follow the details of the Cathedral’s 
soaring architecture, is to pray; to 
seek to interpret the meaning of its 
varied symbolism, is to lift the 
mind to linger among holy things.” 

B. 'L. C. 


An Outline of Canadian Literature. 


By Lorne Pierce, D.D., Ph.D. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
$1.50. 


Not until this Outline of Canadian 
Literature appeared has there ever 
been a history of the development 
of Canadian literature that covered 
the work of ‘both English and 
French writers in Canada. The 
author modestly terms his book an 
“Outline”; but it is much more than 
this. Though Dr. Pierce’s work 
covers but two hundred and fifty 
pages there is not a phase of 
Canadian literary thought or ac- 
tivity that he has not touched upon. 
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Fiction, poetry, the drama, essay 
writing, religious and devotional 
literature, biography, journalism, 
history, travel and _ exploration; 
and even nature writers and hu- 
morists have received this gifted 
author’s attention. What strikes 
the reviewer at once, in glancing 
through the volume, is the amount 
of patient and scholarly research 
the preparation of the work must 
have entailed. 

And what a sympathetic and 
judicial pen has done this work! 
A narrow-visioned partisan with 
judgment clouded by racial or re- 
ligious prejudice could never have 
given us such a full and fair ap- 
praisement of the literary activities 
of our Canadian people both French 
and English. The book is a mine 
of information; and its judgments, 
while of course not infallible, are, 
in the main, just, well-balanced and 
marked by literary wisdom. Some- 
thing noteworthy, too, is Dr. 
Pierce’s happy and almost unerring 
gift of singling out the significant 
qualities of each writer who is be- 
ing considered. You see in this, 
evidence of the trained literary 
mind. Mere vague and indiscrimi- . 
nate praise has little value in a 
literary judgment. The quality 
should be definitely noted. Though 
the author belongs to the English- 
speaking Province of Ontario, it is 
most creditable to him, that he pos- 
sesses such thorough knowledge of 
the language and literature of our 
French-Canadian people. No su- 
perficial French scholar could have 
written this work. It is a sign, too, 
of the splendid feeling, day by day 
growing stronger between our two 
Canadian peoples—French and 
English. 

Dr. Pierce inscribes ‘his book to 
the distinguished and_ scholarly 
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Rector of Laval University, Mon- 
signor Camille Roy, D.D. This in 
itself is what the French ‘would 
term, un geste magnifique, and re- 
veals the large-minded spirit and 
good will of the author. There are 
a few words misspelled which 
should receive attention in a second 
edition; and we think the author 
has overworked the epithet “color- 
ful” now doing more than normal 
service in our press and periodical 
literature. T. O’H. 


The Creator Spirit. By Charles E. 
Raven. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 
This work, which is subtitled, 

“A Survey of Christian Doctrine in 

the light of Biology, Psychology 

and Mysticism,” is based on a ser- 
ies of lectures delivered in Cam- 
bridge, England, and at Harvard 

University, by a distinguished An- 

glican clergyman. 

The book embodies most of the 
qualities which one is accustomed 
to find in this class of contemporary 
Anglican writing—deep religious 
earnestness, much scholarship com- 
bined with a fresh and vigorous 
style, and, it must be confessed, a 
desire for breadth and compre- 
hensiveness which ultimately de- 
feats its own object. One might 
profitably contrast it, as a fine rep- 
resentative of its class, with such 
works as Sheen’s God and Intelli- 
gence in Modern Philosophy or the 
volumes of the Calvert Series. 
Granted that all our definitions and 
even our most strictly “official” 
statements in theological matters 
must be inadequate in so far as the 
Infinite transcends finite mind, 


nevertheless the truth which is con- 
tained in the Scholastic doctrine of 
analogy assures us that we do in- 
deed hold final and absolute truth 
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when we accept the Christian Reve- 
lation. 

The value of Canon Raven’s work 
is vitiated at the beginning for 
Catholic readers by his attempt to 
dissolve the distinction between 
natural and supernatural. The ef- 
fects of this position come out 
strongly in his treatment of mysti- 
cism and in his total failure to see 
“the church” as anything more 
than a piece of institutionalism 
which in the long run fetters and 
clogs the religious spirit of man- 
kind. Despite its deeply religious 
earnestness and its lofty idealism, 
the book confirms one in the opin- 
ion that the choice between un- 
qualified adherence to the Catholic 
creed and complete skepticism is 
becoming daily more absolute. 


G. D. M. 

The English in English Bibles. By 
Right Rev. Msgr. Sheahan. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The Co- 


lumbus Institute. Cloth $1.25. 

Paper 75 cents. 

In this painstaking and scholar- 
ly work Msgr. Sheahan has made a 
comparative study of the English 
words used in the Reims, the 
Authorized, and the Revised Ver- 
sions of the first fourteen chapters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The first 
line of every verse gives the words 
of Gregory Martin’s Reims Version 
of 1582; the second, the King 
James’s Version of 1611; the third, 
the Revised Version of 1881. Few 
people realize that the three ver- 
sions are very faithful to the tradi- 
tional English Bible text, and that 
two thirds of their words had been 
used by English-speaking Catholics 
as early as the fourteenth century. 
Some words indeed can be traced 
back six hundred years earlier to 
Saxon times. About ninety-eight 




















per cent of the words of the Author- 
ized Version are borrowed from 
preceding versions, and only two 
per cent at most are original. 

The borrowed words of the three 
versions are divided into two 
classes, and are distinguished care- 
fully by differences in type. All 
words used in these same texts be- 
fore a. p. 1400 are printed in full- 
faced type, while the other words 
are printed in ordinary light faced 
type. From this comparative study 
it is evident that the Reims Version 
is the closest to the Saxon and old 
English versions; that the Revised 
Version follows the Reims order of 
words in forty passages, and takes 
bodily from it three hundred and 
seventy-two original or borrowed 
words. These passages are all 
given in an appendix. 

A great many suggestive notes ac- 
company the text. They deal with 
Tyndale’s New Testament, Cover- 
dale’s complete Bible, the three 
Bibles in Christ’s time, the faulty 
paraphrase of “vain repetitions” 
(Matt. vi. 6), ete. 

Dr. Carleton, a Protestant schol- 
ar, in his Rheims and the English 
Bible has shown its influence upon 
the Authorized Version in about 
three thousand passages. The Re- 
vised Version agrees with Reims 
even more closely. Imitation has 
always been considered the sincer- 
est kind of flattery, and indeed 
Catholics have no reason to be 
ashamed of the Reims Version, for 
it was made by a cultured Oxford 
scholar, who was keenly sensitive 
to the music of his native tongue. 
“Some of his renderings have never 
been surpassed, and many that 
have been rejected by later revi- 
sions, are as good and some of 
them better than those that have 
replaced them.” B. L. C. 
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Shorter Notices——The purpose of 
Dr. Brewer’s book Dante’s Eclogues 
(Boston: The Cornhill Publishing 
Co. $2.00), is happily conceived— 
to give to the reader of poetry, 
rather than to the erudite Dante 
scholar, a version of the last writ- 
ings of the immortal Florentine; 
and the achievement is worthy of 
the purpose. The translations are 
beautifully done. Avowedly free, 
they make up for departure from 
the letter by a very satisfying 
preservation of the spirit of the 
original verses. As a complement 
to the reading of the Divine 
Comedy, those Eclogues possess a 
striking value: they give us back 
again Dante the man, the living, 
breathing, human being; for, in- 
disputably, through the austere 
courses of the Comedy the man at 
times becomes more spirit than 
flesh, if indeed he does not, for 
many readers, almost completely 
disappear as man. 

Dr. Brewer’s essay on the im- 
portance of the Eclogues, which 
concludes this volume, is an in- 
forming, and at the same time a 
charming, piece of writing. It is a 
delight to read the utterances of a 
Dante scholar who writes clearly, 
sincerely, revealingly and unpre- 
tentiously. 

It is to be hoped that arrange- 
ments will be made for an American 
edition of some of the brochures 
being published in the excellent 
“Twelvepenny Series” issued by 
Messrs. Sheed and Ward of Lon- 
don. A singularly valuable one, in 
view of the decidedly historical 
trend of much Catholic controversy 
at the moment, is Some Inezacti- 
tudes of Mr. G. G. Coulton, by 
Father Herbert Thurston. Dr. G. 
G. Coulton, of the University of 
Cambridge, has attained consider- 
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able fame as a medieval historical 
scholar, but Catholics have found 
only too much occasion to object 
to a virulently anti-Catholic bias 
which vitiates many of his writings 
and which leads him to present his 
material at times with a very un- 
pleasant disingenuousness. Father 
Thurston has collected a number 
of “criticisms and rejoinders aris- 
ing mainly out of Mr. Coulton’s vol- 
ume The Medieval Village.” The 
eminent English Jesuit, who is cer- 
tainly no servile respecter of per- 
sons, but who withal preserves a 
scholarly restraint and moderation 
throughout, shows admirable skill 
in disposing of sophistical argu- 
ments and unwarranted assump- 
tions, and again and again he 
makes it clear that religious preju- 
dice has warped Dr. Coulton’s sense 
of objective realities. Another of 
the Series, The Reformation and 
the Eucharist, by Father Wood- 
lock, S.J., was evidently written 
primarily to meet certain needs of 
Catholic controversy in England, 
but it should be of value to many 
inquirers inthis country, especially 
those who belong to the so-called 
“Anglo-Catholic” party in the Epis- 
copal Church. To those who have 
already passed over from the doubts 
and uncertainties of an interpreta- 
tion of the Anglican or the Amer- 
ican Episcopal position repudiated 
by most of the members of that 
Church, Father Woodlock’s thesis 
may seem like a _ twice-told tale. 
But there are many who are suffi- 
ciently open to conviction on the 
one hand and sufficiently doubtful 
of their claim to continuity on the 
other to profit by this book. Ad- 
hering to the one point in Eucharis- 
tic doctrine, Father Woodlock 


makes it clear beyond cavil or con- 
tradiction that the Protestant Ref- 
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ormation marks a complete break 
with Catholic tradition, and that 
the so-called Reformers by their 
repudiation both of the Real Pres- 
ence and of the existence of a true 
Sacrifice in the Mass, cut them- 
selves off utterly from the pre-Ref- 
ormation Church. 

Happy indeed was the inspira- 
tion which prompted Sister M. 
Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D., to give to 
the child world—yes, and to the 


adult world, too—Through the 
Lane of Stars (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.00). In this il- 


lusirated volumie she tells the life 
story of a number of the saints, and 
though the book has been written 
primarily for children, so winning 
is the author’s style that one can 
well imagine its being read with en- 
joyment also by those who are no 
longer entitled to be so called. 
Sister Eleanore humanizes_ the 
saints,—shows how very normal, 
well-balanced, wholesome, they 
were, how capable of imitation. 
She reveals them as having been 
superior to us, but not different 
from us. Father Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., has written a Foreword and 
an Afterword for these sketches, 
and both of his contributions are so 
in tune with the spirit of the nar- 
ratives themselves, that they seem 
more an integral part of the col- 
lection than mere adjuncts. What 
he says he says delightfully. Any- 
one having read the “Foreword” 
would wish to read what follows.— 
The Primacy of Thought in Poetry 
by Right Rev. Alexander MacDonald 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.), is 
not a lengthy work, but is an inter- 
esting and worthwhile one. It is, 
as its title suggests, a study of the 
importance of thought content in 
poetry, as opposed to less important 























features such as rhythm, rime, 
etc. The author very convincingly 
states his case, and while not in the 
least minimizing the value of the 
various elements which constitute 
a poem, holds forth unflinchingly 
for the primacy of the thought be- 
hind the poem, or rather in the 
poem. He gives poetic quotations 
frequently by way of proving his 
point and these quotations are in 
every instance well chosen, thereby 
not only giving weight to his con- 
tention, but reflecting a sure grasp 
of the subject treated. The little 
volume also contains a paper on 
“The Place of the Imagination in 
Literature,” which further reveals 
the author’s knowledge of princi- 
ples. Of the verses grouped at 
the back of the book under the title 
“Fugitive Rhymes” only a few are 
of any distinction. The author is 
not so good a poet as he is a critic 
of poetry. 

The Old Nick, by F. W. Bronson 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50), is well named, be- 
cause Nicholas Lord plays the devil 
indeed with the bringing up of his 
three motherless sons. Without 
morals or religion, this modern 
American father lets them have 
their fling, and naturally the re- 
sults are disastrous. He helps Eliot 
divorce his wife and marry his 
mistress, all concerned believing 
this the best possible solution of a 
mismated marriage. He brings his 
second boy Gilbert into contact 
with a feminist social worker, who 
talks birth control to the poor but 
refuses to practice it herself, pre- 
ferring to have a baby without the 
formality of a marriage ceremony. 
When Gilbert is killed in an auto 
accident, the complacent father is 
pleased to have his third son Kevin 
make good by marrying his 
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brother’s mistress. Such is the 
new generation! “New ways, new 
ideas,” says this modern unmoral 
father, “and I’m hanged if I can 
keep up with them. But one thing 
—they know their own minds. I 
like them for it.” Have they any 
minds, we ask? They are pictured 
throughout this novel as creatures 
of mere impulse and feeling, devoid 
of reason, common sense, morals 
or religion. The book leaves a 
nasty taste in the mouth.—M. Dela- 
mare’s novel, The Midnight King 
(New York: Rae D. Henkle Co. 
$2.00), excellently translated from 
the French by J. Louis Bierman, 
deals with that unhappy and piti- 
able monarch, Ludwig II. of Ba- 
varia. The story of mingled nobil- 
ity and pettiness, strength and 
weakness is told with unusual 
force and, at the same time, with 
an artistic restraint that adds great- 
ly to its effectiveness. There is 
real power in the characterization 
of the pathetically devoted dwarf 
Flohkopf and in the mingled base- 
ness, generosity and seductiveness 
of the adventuress Sabine Sorelli. 
This novel, published in France as 
Le Roi de Minuit, is the first of M. 
Delamare’s works to appear in an 
English translation; those who 
read it will be led to hope that it is 
not the last. 

Maurice Baring’s latest book 
Tinker’s Leave (Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50) is well written, and 
includes in its three hundred and 
sixty-eight pages many comments 
on literature, art, music, and re- 
ligion which should prove exceed- 
ingly interesting to a reader of wide 
culture. It will also doubtless in- 
terest those who have had first- 
hand experience of war. However, 
so far as the average reader is con- 
cerned the book might be said to be 
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too reportorial and its leisurely 
manner at times tedious. Two of 
the characters are especially well 
drawn—Alyosha, whose never-fail- 
ing resourcefulness and nonchal- 
ance render him a sheer delight, 
and Marya Ivanovna, the woman 
referred to as “a dangerous poison.” 
In her Mr. Baring has brought us 
face to face with one of the most 
unusual characters of recent fic- 
tion. Would that he might make 
her the proponent of another story, 
the vortex in some hopelessly trag- 
ic Russian novel. Miles Conster- 
dine, the leading character—he can 
scarcely be called the hero, as there 
is little of the heroic about him-—— 
is pleasingly reminiscent of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Pisistratus Caxton and is 
interesting by virtue of his very 
commonplaceness. In the religious 
discussions Mr. Baring shows a 
thorough grasp of Catholic philoso- 
phy, and doctrine.—The Bird of 
Fire, by Maria Moravsky (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00), is a story of Modern Russia, 
of Russia in upheaval. The au- 
thor, who is a Pole with a curi- 
ously Russian spelling to her name, 
knows her scene and her people 
well; but she is not a great novelist. 
Usually, there come to us out of the 
Slavic countries such writings of 
profound significance, such records 
of subjective beauty and suffering, 
that it is a distinct disappointment 
to read a book as superficial and 
melodramatic as this. 

To those who can really read and 
enjoy poetry that is pure poetry 
and whose minds are not con- 
strained by training or habit to 
seek for a philosophy and a “mean- 
ing” in all art, Steep Ascent, by 


Jean Starr Untermeyer (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25), 
will bring delight. Mrs. Unter- 
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meyer’s poems are of a profound 
simplicity, but it is a simplicity 
that is the highest art, or at any 
rate it achieves the results of such. 
Her imagery is so intense that it 
seems to throb from her pages at 
times, and yet never once does it 
betray her into a false touch or in- 
to one of those uncouth gestures, 
involuntary or affected, which are 
a rock of offense to the uninitiated 
in so much modern poetry.—There 
is a swing to the finely phrased 
verses of Mrs. Virginia Lyne Tun- 
stall’s book of poems, A White Sail 
Set (New York: Harold Vinal. 
$1.50), and an undercurrent of 
strong feeling—-not trite sentimen- 
tality--which carries the reader, 
delighted, from page to page until 
he finishes the little volume and re- 
luctantly lays it down. Closer 
scrutiny reveals new loveliness— 
delicacy of line and softness of 
tone—which was not noted at first 
sight; its beauty is exhaustive. We 
are tempted to ask, has Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, with the exception 
of her peerless “The Harp Weaver,” 
given us anything more moving, 
more gripping, more replete with 
the ageless essence of poetry than 
Mrs. Tunstall’s “Lost at Sea,” the 
best of the poems in this volume? 
Yet there is no woman in America 
who excels Miss Millay in the realm 
of poetry.—The contents of Father 
Jerome’s booklet of poems extoll- 
ing Our Lady, Tokens (Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.: The Torch Press), are 
lyrics in the truest sense of the 
word, although they are not of a 
uniform excellence. One almost 
catches his breath in reading the 
best poems in the collection, so ex- 
quisite are they, so delicate, so 
ethereal. Anyone devoted to Marian 
literature should have this _ bro- 
chure on his reading table, that he 




















may take it up from time to time 
for rest and refreshment. 

A grateful client and lover of the 
Little Flower of Jesus, St. Teresa, 
has written, and publishes himself, 
A Bouquet of Roses (Rev. Stephen 
Stepanian, 140 North Robinson 
Street, Philadelphia), a collection 
of extracts from her Autobiography 
and other publications, which well 
reflect her spirit of trusting love 
and abandonment. Father Stepan- 
ian writes primarily for those de- 
terred from the complete perusal 
of the longer works. The little 
book has many pictures of the 
Saint’s home and family which add 
to the sense of intimacy with her 
which the whole produces. 


Pamphlet Publications.—/nterna- 
tional Ethics is a timely and valu- 
able Catholic contribution to the 
vital topic of international rela- 
tions. Without a definite ethical 
code which fixes moral responsi- 
bility upon national entities, pres- 
ent universal striving for world 
peace will avail little. This Com- 
mittee Report presented to the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace is, therefore, a com- 
pendium of principles of far-reach- 
ing import (New York: The Paul- 
ist Press. 10 cents, $6.00 per 100). 

The Lay Apostolate, by a Capu- 
chin Father, urges the pressing 
need of the Church to-day—wide- 
spread, united, zealous lay activity; 
Infallibility and Tradition is a 
statement from the gifted pen of 
the late Monsignor Benson; The 
Way of the Cross has been attrac- 
tively arranged for the use of the 
laity by Rev. Titus Joslin; My Life 
—What Shall I Make of It? en- 
deavors to point the way towards 
the answer to this momentous 
question in an adaptation from the 
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French (Brooklyn: International 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 


Three pamphlets by Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J.: Shall My Daughter 
Be a Nun?, The Pure Heart, and 
My Friend, the Pastor treat of the 
beauties of the religious vocation 
and the rich harvesting of the pas- 
toral office; Rev. A. J. Wilwerding, 
S.J., seeks to present, in his Exami- 
nation of Conscience for Boys and 
Girls (3 cents), by means of grada- 
tions of type, gradations of guilt in 
sin. It is surprising to find no sug- 
gestion of possible mortal sin 
against the Fourth Commandment 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work 
Press. 10 cents each). 

The gallant story of The Pope’s 
Men, the martyr spirits of Eng- 
land’s day of persecution is well 
told by Enid M. Dinnis; alleged in- 
stances of the failure of infallibility 
are recounted by Eugene F. Char- 
bot, S.J., in the story of Galileo and 
others; Benediction and Te Deum 
furnishes a pocket reminder of 
the glorious words of the Benedic- 
tion hymns and the Te Deum (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents). 

To make the sacred liturgy of 
the Church the available compan- 
ion of the faithful generally, both 
from the standpoint of convenience 
and expense, is a major service to 
true Catholic asceticism performed 
by the Liturgical Press of College- 
ville, Minn. To the rite of Baptism 
and Offeramus, a manual of the 
Ordinary of the Mass, have been 
added The Seal of the Spirit, a 
translation by Rev. Richard Ed- 
ward Power of the impressive rite 
of Confirmation, The Funeral Mass 
and Burial Service for Adults trans- 
lated and annotated by Rev. Cuth- 
bert Goeb, O.S.B., and a convenient 
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and instructive Manner of Serving 
at Low Mass (10 cents each). 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment by Very Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D., 
leads to a more intimate under- 
standing of and participation in the 
graces of this exquisite devotion; 
James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., 
briefly summarizes many oft-re- 
peated false statements in Some 
Historical “Dont’s’’; the apostolic 
story of Don Bosco and The Sale- 
sians by P. I. O’L.; a sketch of 
Bishop Phelan, by Rev. John Nor- 
ris, and a personal study of Blaise 
Pascal, his power and his weak- 
ness, by Rev. G. O’Neill, S.J., M.A., 
complete the recent output of the 
Australian Catholic Truth Society 
(5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind devotes the 
February 8th issue to a continua- 
tion of the study of present condi- 
tions in the Church of England. 
Various angles are presented by 
such able analysts as O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R., Msgr. Canon Bar- 
ry, G. K. Chesterton and Rev. Fran- 
cis Woodlock, S.J.; the Papal En- 
cyclical on Unity, with two pulpit 
commentaries, make up a valuable 
number under date of February 
22d; Christ’s Passion as the inter- 
preter and solution of all question- 
ing concerning death and pain, is 
the thread that binds the papers 
presented in the issue of March 
8th; “The Bogey of Double Alle- 
giance,” by Archbishop McNicholas, 
“The House of God” by Bishop 
Turner, “Scranton’s § Allegiance 
Pledged” by the Administrator of 
the Diocese in welcome to its new 
Bishop, and an explanatory word 
on “Prayer” by Msgr. John L. 


Belford, are choice bits preserved 
in the March 22d 
York: 
each). 


issue (New 
The America Press. 5 cents 
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Reports of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order in Lausanne, 
August, 1927, might well be studied 
in connection with the Papal En- 
cyclical on the promotion of true 
religious unity, for a full under- 
standing of the points taken by the 
Holy Father for the guidance of 
Christendom (Boston: P. O. Box 
226, Secretariat of the Conference). 

An adaptation from the French 
by the Sisters of the Visitation Con- 
vent, Harrow, to promote Devotion 
to Christ’s Sacred Wounds is pub- 
lished by the Irish Messenger, 
Dublin (5 cents). The remarkable 
memoirs of a saintly leper girl 
leading a hidden life of union with 
Christ while apparently living “The 
Life That Is No Life” have, happily, 
been given to us from the Spanish 
of Rev. Daniel Restrepo, S.J. (St. 
Louis: Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Verein. 10 cents). Wanted— 
A New Woman pictures the need 
of a higher standard of modesty for 
the Christian woman and the re- 
sponse to this need by a national 
group entitled “The Mary Immacu- 
late Modest Dress and Deportment 
Crusade” now numbering some 1,- 
300 members. The movement orig- 
inated at the Mary Immaculate 
Training College, Limerick, Ireland. 
The members pledge themselves to 
very definite and conservative 
standards in dress and deportment, 
entirely possible of acceptance by 
any earnest Catholic woman, be 
she old or young. The Crusade has 
a junior membership, is well rooted 
and successfully launched. The 
Psychology of Motherhood is an ap- 
peal by Judge Henry Neil, the 
father of the Mothers’ Pension Sys- 
tem, to use the power of mother- 
hood for the up-building of broken 
lives. The Province and Purpose 
of Catholic Education, an address 























by Dudley G. Wooten, A.M., LL.D., 
given at the last Convention of the 
National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, has been reprinted for 
the benefit of a wider audience; the 
February issue of the quarterly 
Bulletin of the Association carries 
an article on Discipline in the Semi- 
nary—Its Objects and Characteris- 
tics, by Rev. Edward J. Walsh, 
C.M., of St. John’s College, Brook- 
lyn (Columbus, Ohio: Office of the 
Secretary General of the N. C. 
E. A.). 

Canadian heroes and Canadian 
themes for Canadian school chil- 
dren is the purpose of the Ryerson 
Canadian History Readers (Toron- 
to: The Ryerson Press. 10 cents) 
to which Thomas O’Hagan, Ph.D., 
Litt.D. (well known to CaTHOLIc 
Wor.tp readers) has contributed 
the story of the Canadian mission- 
ary, Father Morice. An incentive 
to more thoughtful prayer is The 
Litany of Loreto, commentated 
with the simplicity of learning, by 
the Right Rev. Alexander MacDon- 
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ald, D.D., LL.D., (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 25 
cents). A new Novena to St. 
Joseph, consisting of prayers and 
meditations is offered to his many 
clients by the Very Rev. Hugolinus 


Storff, O.F.M. (San Francisco: The 
Franciscan Press). 
International Conciliation for 


January, carries “The Slavery Con- 
vention of Geneva, September 25, 
1926” and the “Text of the General 
Act for the Repression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade” of July 2, 1890; 
“The Memorandum to the German 
Government” by S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments and the “Reply of the German 
Government” may be found in the 
February issue; March presents an 
article on “The New Germany,” by 
Dr. Ernst Jackh. 

The latest publication of Xaveri- 
ana treat of the apostolate to the 
Jews and of Ven. Mother Mary of 
the Incarnation, the remarkable 
Ursuline who founded the Canadian 
houses of the Ursulines. 
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